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CAST PRIZES FOR TRADE EXTENSION IDEAS. 


ROUSED as never before to the importance of an effective campaign having 

A for its purpose the extension of markets for forest products and bringing about 

new and greater uses of wood, leaders in the lumber industry are giving more 
thought and attention to this subject now than has ever been the case before. 


Manufacturers of competitive materials are aggressively cultivating markets 
that formerly were supplied by lumbermen; and how to meet this competition, to 
regain markets that have been lost, largely through neglect, and to educate the 
people in the uses of wood for purposes for which it is the most desirable material 
are some of the problems to be solved by the lumbermen. 


To develop every plan and idea available for promoting the sale of forest prod- 
ucts the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has opened its columns for contributions on the 
subject and offers prizes of $50 in cash for the best letters submitted. The prizes 
will be divided as follows: 


First prize, for the best letter.................... $25.00 in cash 
Second prize, for second best letter.............. 15.00 in cash 
Third, fourth, fifth and sixth best letters, each... ... 2.50 in cash 


These prizes are offered by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as an incentive to bring 
out latent ideas on this all important subject of promoting the sale of forest prod- 
ucts and thus to assist the lumber trade to regain business that has been lost 
through the increasing use of competitive materials, to develop new markets and 
to make permanent a period of prosperity in America’s second largest industry. 


Anyone who may have an idea or a plan to offer is eligible to enter the contest 
and every letter submitted that is deemed worthy of consideration will be printed. 
Letters for this contest may deal with any feature of trade extension and the pro- 
motion of the greater uses of lumber. 


Some of the questions pertinent to the subject are: How may closer co-opera- 
tion between manufacturer and dealer be secured? How may the increased use 
of wood where wood properly should be used be brought about? What is the 
most effective method for meeting the competition of other materials» How may 
lumber salesmen become a more effective force in developing new markets for 
wood? 


Doubtless scores of people connected with the lumber trade, both the manufac- 
turing and distributing ends, have well defined ideas on this question of trade ex- 
tension that would be of great value to the industry if made available for use. 
This contest offers an opportunity to bring these to light, and in sending in these 
suggestions for publication the writers not only have a chance to secure valuable 
cash prizes but will have the satisfaction of knowing that they have aided in solv- 
ing the greatest problem the lumber industry has ever faced. 


The contest will close on March 31, and the prizes will be awarded as soon 
thereafter as the judges can reach a decision. 


Letters for this contest should be addressed to Trade Extension Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43¢-South Dearborn street,.Chicago Ill. 
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A Door That Is Unsurpassed | 
For Beauty and Durability | 





We say unsurpassed for beauty. Yes, and what is more, 
we know you will say the same once you seethem. The 
beautiful grain and figure of these doors is attributable to the 
fact that they are made from celebrated California White 
Pine, milled by men whose years of experience in lumber 
manufacturing has taught them how best to bring out the 
grain and figure in the finished product. It is this beauty that 
years ago made 


Weed Quality 
Doors 


so much in demand by lumber dealers everywhere. But today 
they are more in demand than ever before, because of their 
.durability. ‘They are the only doors on the market having a 
wedge dowel. This litthe wedge dowel has completely revo- 
lutionized the door business. No longer will you dealers 
have to worry about the doors you sell coming apart at the 
joints. ‘All this worry and extra expense has now been elim- 
inated. They cost no more than ordinary doors. 


With this combination of beauty and durability you will 
want to handle these doors exclusively, because it means you 
can cinch the sash and door business of your community. 
Now is the time to investigate—Write your jobber today for 
the agency. 


If your jobber doesn’t handle the Weed 
line write us direct for full information, 
list of jobbers and sample of Patent 
wedge dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 701 Crocker Building. 





*““CALIFORNIA’”’—Made in all sizes. 154 and 1% in. thick. 


Southwestern Representative, 
Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered White i. MBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted to receive the modern styles of hardware. R. A. TOO 4 a ? 

NOTE THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take nay stain or finish. 





Awarded Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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Fir Manufacturers Discount the Effects 


of Overproduction. 

On the north Pacific coast a strong feeling prevails 
among the manufacturers of Douglas fir against operating 
sawmill plants at night. Not all the capacity of the fir 
mills has been the last year or so or is in operation at the 
present time. Lumber conditions as experienced by fir 
manufacturers have not been conducive to extensive out- 
put and as a result some of the larger and a number of 
the smaller plants have been idle for a year or two, as 
they were unable to operate and get out even. 

At the present time weather conditions are such that 
to inerease the output of these mills will not be possible. 
Owing to the rainy season and snow in the timber, espe- 
cially in the foothills of the mountains, where are the 
lieaviest stands of Douglas fir, logging is impossible. So 
ior the next thirty or sixty days nature will take care 

the necessary curtailment. 

Yet a little later, in the spring, some of the mills that 
live been idle will resume activity, although a not incon- 
ilerable percentage of what was the capacity of the fir 
mills during the peak of the big demand of 1906-7 will 

ever operate again, having been burned, dismantled, 
one into receivers’ hands or otherwise disposed of dur- 
ig the period of hard times for fir manufacturers that 
ollowed the prosperous era for Pacific coast manufac- 
turers subsequent to the San Francisco fire of 1906. 





There remains, however, sufficient capable mill capacity, 


ile the last year or so, that will be started in the early 
vring to take care of any increase in demand that may 
cach the Coast manufacturers. Therefore night operat- 
ig will not be popular in Washington and Oregon for 
ome time. ‘*Don’t be a night hawk’’ and ‘‘Don’t be 
night hog’? are popular expressions among the fir man- 
Tacturers just now. They desire that everyone shall be 
siven a chance to do business before some double their 
output by running day and night. 

‘he improvement in prices that has come during the 


last two months following advances in southern pine 
prices has resulted in considerable publicity being given 
to the improvement in the fir business, which so far has 
been in price only and not in extended demand. This 
is causing consideration of some plans for operating idle 
plants, an activity that those well informed in the lumber 
industry declare will be taken care of by increased de- 
mand, an activity, however, that they do not regard as 
warranting night running, which has ever been the bane 
of the fir manufacturer. 





Pulling the Sob Stuff in Influencing 
Legislation. 


Lumbermen have not always been successful in se- 
curing the legislation they want, nor in preventing 
that which they don’t. Perhaps they have not en- 
tirely understood what is necessary. 

In newspaper parlance there is something in legis- 
lation and in law that is known as ‘‘pulling the sob 
stuff.’ Many a man has been sent up for life or 
longer because the widow sat around in weeds and 
wept profusely. Many a lady defendant has avoided 
a like fate by doing the same thing. It was well 
said by the late Stanley Waterloo that modern juries 
do not make up their minds but their emotions. 

The thought is suggested by a ‘‘ write-your-congress- 
man’’ appeal opposing a proposed tax on a certain 
commodity. ‘‘One letter from a widow and one let- 
ter from an angry farmer may save the day for us,’’ 
it says. 

Lumbermen have been inclined to furnish congress- 
men and courts dry statistics showing the importance 
and uncertain profitability of their business. What 
they should have had was a few letters from widows 
telling how wayward sons had gone wrong because 
their mothers were unable to buy shingles, but es- 
pecially a collection of communications from angry 
farmers. 

For, if there is anything in the world that will 
make a congressman shiver in his boots it is an agri- 
culturist with a mad on. 





Taking the Tax Out of Taxation; or 
Letting the Other Fellow Pay. 


The proposal of the administration to put a revenue 
tax on crude oil, kerosene and gasoline has caused 
an undoubtedly proper and unquestionably vigorous 
protest to go up from those who make, sell, and buy 
those products. The lumber industry knows how it 
is; it has had oceasion ere this to emit a few pro- 
tests itself. 

An ideal system of taxation, of course, is that by 
which nobody is affected but the other fellow, and by 
which nothing is taxed except something that we 
ourselves do not make, sell or buy. But that ideal 
system has not been worked out as yet. 

Until it is we can only hope to have proposals and 
protests and, by listening to both, to arrive at the 
hest possible taxation—under the present-day idea 
of government. 

And what is the present-day idea of government? 
Why, my dear Rollo, in the old days it was the great- 
est good of the greatest number. Now the thing we 
aim at is the least harm to the least number. 

As nearly everybody uses petroleum in one form 
or another, from the washlady’s gasoline stove to the 
alfalfa farmer’s seven passenger car, and as nearly 
everybody uses lumber, it would seem that lumber and 
petroleum might be let well enough alone. Why not 
tax something that is very little used, like grammars, 
and manicure sets, and good advice? 





MORE SNOW CHECKS OPERATIONS. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 19.—More snow is falling 
today and excessive cold weather and storms pre- 
vail all along the Coast. Almost unprecedented 
weather conditions have prevailed for the last 
three weeks and there is apparently no sign of a 
change in the near future. Lakes and rivers are 
frozen solid that have not been in that condition 
for twenty years. 

Practically all logging operations are at a stand- 
still and even if weather conditions at once change 
for the better months will elapse before an adequate 
supply of logs can he put on the market. 

Probably not more than two percent of the saw 
mills are operating and a smaller proportion of 
shingle mills are in operation. With these condi 
tions prevailing the market is sure to become 
stronger. 
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Manufacturers and Retailers Draw 
Closer Together. 


Retail lumber conventions held during the present 
convention season mark the beginning of a closer codp- 
eration between manufacturers and retailers. 

Manufacturers, invited to attend the retailers’ con- 
ferences, have responded cordially and have presented 
new ideas, or variations of established ideas, to the re- 
tailers, depicting the trials and troubles of the producing 
end of the industry and demonstrating the manufactur- 
er’s desire to help the retailer—to assist in disposing 
of his product and to be helpful to him generally. The 
result is a better appreciation by the retailer of the mill- 
man’s difficulties, and the frank addresses made by repre- 
sentatives of the latter tend to a mutual and more intelli- 
gent understanding of purposes and limitations in the 
making and distributing of lumber. 

Manufacturers’ associations have shown a similar spirit 
of codperation by inviting representativés of the re- 

- tailers’ organizations to confer with the former’s grad- 
ing committees and the substance of such conferences 
has been communicated to the retailers’ associations. The 
purpose of the manufacturers is in the line of progress 
and it indicates their appreciation of the ideas and 
suggestions of the retailers and of their disposition to 
helpfulness. 

Personal acquaintance and closer relationship between 
these two branches of the trade presage inevitable and in- 
ealeulable good for both. Out of them should come a 
greater tolerance and a practical appreciation that will in- 
crease as the new order continues. And as the interchange 
of courtesies of the present convention season will doubt- 
less be extended through conferences of the coming year, 
the result should be greatly beneficial to the entire lum- 
ber trade. 





What the Lumbermen of One Town 
Did for the Cause. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gives some space this week 
to the Dayton Industrial Exposition, particularly to the 
part that Dayton lumbermen played in it. .This paper 
aims to record significant occurrences in the lumber indus- 
try. The Dayton Lumbermen’s Club exhibit at this great 
show was significant. 

With the codperation of lumber manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations that made exhibits and lumber manufacturers 
who made contributions, and by the generous use of their 
own time and money,.the retailers of Dayton made lum- 
ber the predominant exhibit of this great show, sharing 
only with the automobile the popular interest of the 
fifty to one hundred thousand people who will have vis- 
ited it before it closes January 22. To these people wood 
is now the premier building material. 

But the important thing is uot what the Dayton re- 
tailers did, but that they did it. That is why the Day- 
ton show is significant to lumbermen. The time has gone 
by when retail lumbermen will sit and wait for the trade 
to come, without telling the public for what purpose lum- 
ber is best suited, or without knowing themselves so they 
can tell. The time has arrived when retailers and manu- 
facturers are working together to promote the use of 
wood. That is the significant thing about the lumber ex- 
hibit at the Dayton exposition, and something to be imi- 
tated by other lumbermen in other cities. 





Conditions Combine to Preclude Over- 
Production on West Coast. 


Manufacturers of fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock and 
cedar shingles of the north Pacifie coast are just now 
meeting weather conditions that they have not had 
to contend with for some years. <A fall of several 
inches of snow at tidewater, extending back through 
the timbered regions at the foot of the mountains to 
several feet in depth, has put an absolute ban upon 
all logging operations and mill plants are all closed 
down with the exception of possibly 30 percent of 
the capacity that is located on tidewater, on Puget 
Sound, Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor as well as 
on the Columbia River. The small supply of logs in 
storage is all that can be depended upon to keep the 
mills in operation until such a time as weather con- 
ditions moderate and logging can be resumed. 

With southern pine mills loaded with business and 
the north Pacific coast mills having orders on hand 
much more than sufficient to take care of what little 
capacity can be operated, the situation from a manu- 
facturer’s standpoint is exceedingly firm, particularly 
on the Pacific coast. For the last year or more prob- 
ably not more than from 65 to 70 percent of the 
capacity of the north Pacific coast mills has been in 
operation, but with the improvement in demand and 
prices that developed during the last quarter of 1915 
some of the 30 percent or more of idle capacity are 
expected to be put in operation early this year. 
Weather conditions, however, for the present will pre- 
vent this. With half of the mills that were in opera- 
tion last fall closed down and unable to start there 


is no opportunity for last year’s idle 30 percent to re- 
sume for some time at least. Many mills in that sec- 
tion buy their logs on deep water from logging com- 
panies, and it will not be possible to increase the log 
supply for at least ninety days, if not longer. So 
with the developments of the spring demand for west 
Coast lumber there will be no opportunity for an over- 
supply until the spring buying should be largely over 
with. Then, too, a factor that should be considered is 
that from 10 to 15 percent of what is termed the 
‘‘maximum eapacity’’ of the mills of the north Pa- 
cific coast will never again be operated, because of 
mills being destroyed by fire, timber being cut out, 
receivers having taken charge, and other reasons that 
have developed during the last few years; so the 
bugaboo of over-production does not seem likely to 
worry the manufacturers of that section for some 
time. 





Putting Down the Right Floor in the 
Right Way. 


It is the right idea to show the consumer that lumber 
is the right thing to use, but the lumberman ought not 
to stop there; it is just as important to show him the 
right way to use it. 

Take the matter of factory floors, for example. There 
is no doubt that the wooden floor is the only fit floor for 
a factory. The tool that drops on it will not dull, the 
man who walks on it will not, either, and neither men nor 
machines will have to breathe the impalpable powder that 
constantly rises from the concrete floor, ruining lungs 
and eyes and bearings. 

But the lumberman in selling factory flooring should 
remember that concrete is amphibious. It loves water 
like a duck or a prohibitionist. It soaks it up and re- 
tains it and passes it on to every article with which it 
comes into contact, including workmen’s legs and floor 
stringers. The legs in consequence get rheumatism and 
the stringers rot. ’ 

Now, it is not possible to creosote the legs, but it can 
be done to the stringers. Ordinarily when a wooden sur- 
face is desired on a concrete floor that is in the making 
the stringers are laid in gutters like an inverted V in 
the concrete. Here they get the full benefit of the con- 
erete’s well known water-collecting proclivities. In con- 
sequence they rot under these unnatural conditions and, 
because of the shape of the gutter in which they are 
laid, they can not be easily replaced, or replaced at all. 

The answer is to creosote these stringers before they 
are laid in the concrete. They will thus be able to resist 
the decay to which the watery concrete exposes wooden 
stringers—and human legs. 





Uninformed Manufacturers Over- 
reached by Buyers. 


At a recent gathering of lumber manufacturers of a 
certain district one mill man mentioned that he had fig- 
ured on a large order that a certain middle western rail- 
road was placing, but he was advised by the purchasing 
agent that his price, which was the list price for the 
material, was too high, and that his was the only quo- 
tation put in at that figure. After considering the mat- 
ter the millman shaded the price and got part of the 
order. 

The matter being opened in this way, several other mill 
men, a half a dozen or more, stated that they had been 
advised in the same way and had had a similar experience, 
the purchasing agent telling each of them or their sales- 
men, who were on the ground, that they only were too 
high, with the result that the entire order was bought 
below the going price. 

One manufacturer suggested that the railroad in ques- 
tion be sent a letter of censure of its methods in beating 
the price down, but the majority maintained very strongly 
that they themselves had been caught napping; that they 
had been beaten by a man who was a sharper buyer than 
they were salesmen and that if anyone deserved censuring 
it was their representatives in the middle West who are 
continually misled by the buyers of large concerns, who 
misrepresent the situation to them, and the salesmen 
swallow all that is told them and report it back to their 
employers. 

The fact is that the employers are pretty much to 
blame themselves for not having more backbone, yet at 
the same time their representatives who come in touch 
with the large buyers should be a class of men who have 
firmness and who are good judges of human nature, and 
who will analyze the situation and ascertain whether 
they are getting the real facts. 

A good salesman does this, and fortunately the major- 
ity of the representatives of the large mill concerns, with 
any experience at all, aim to be good salesmen. The 
exception is the man who slides along easily without 
taking the trouble to go to the bottom of a possible 
large, or a small purchase for that matter, and ascer- 
tain the real situation. There is, however, food for 
thought in this incident and manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers should reflect upon it. 









An Incorrect Comparison of Brick and 
Frame Wall Costs. 


The Clay Worker, of Indianapolis, Ind., in a recent 
issue, had an article on ‘‘Comparative Costs of Frame 
and Brick Homes’’ that quoted figures made up by 
J. Norman Jensen and presented at the lumbermen’s 
mass meeting of the Lumber Products Federation, whic! 
figures showed a cost of 18 cents for frame walls as com 
pared with 21 to 22 cents for 8-inch common brick side 
wall and 45 to 50 cents for 4-inch face brick and 8-inch 
common brick front wall. On these figures the Clay 
Worker makes the following observation: 

It will be observed that the plastering is omitted from 
.this, perhaps on the assumption that the plastering costs 
the same. It does, too, on the cross-walls, if they are 
made of studding and lath; but the brick side walls do not 
require lath, and should offer some advantage there. 

While it is true that plaster can be applied directly 
upon brick walls, it is very rarely done in this city, or 
anywhere where best results are desired. In practically 
all cases furring is applied to the walls and lath are 
nailed to the furring, thus providing one inch air space 
between the plaster and the brick wall. Without this 
air space a brick wall has a decided disadvantage as 
compared with a frame wall in that it tends to transmit 
dampness from outside and is colder in winter and 
warmer in summer. The air space acts as a non-con- 
ductor of heat, although it only partly removes this par- 
ticular disadvantage in a brick wall. 

In frame walls, in the above figures, the lath are of 
course nailed directly to the studding. The cost of the 
furring, therefore, is an added expense on the brick wall, 
so that the advantage is against brick, rather than with 
it as stated by our contemporary. 





A Southern City Bids Strongly for 
World Commerce. 


The culmination of more than two decades of persistent 
effort on the part of public spirited and far seeing men 
and an event of great importance to the lumber industry 
of the Southwest is recorded on page 27 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—the actual opening of a new 
inland deep water port capable of accommodating ocean- 
going vessels drawing twenty-five feet, adding largely 
to the facilities of the southwestern lumber manufac- 
turers for supplying the export trade. 

That this new deep water port at Orange, Tex., should 
be opened just at a time when there is a constantly 
growing demand for better port facilities and when the 
lumber trade is beginning to feel a renewed and rapidly 
growing demand from foreign countries is a happy 
coincidence. That the lumber concern founded by the 
man who was preéminently a leader in the movement 
for deep water at Orange and who devoted some of the 
best efforts of an active life to the foundation of this 
movement should be the first to utilize the facilities thus 
afforded is a fitting tribute to the wisdom and foresight 
of that sturdy pioneer, Henry J. Lutcher, whose dreams 
and aspirations have thus been realized long after he had 
closed a busy career and gone to his reward. 

A unique and unusual feature in connection with this 
new port is that simultaneously with its opening there 
appeared six ocean going vessels to take out cargoes of 
lumber, thus giving a striking demonstration of the 
possibilities for development of the export lumber trade 
as a result of the opening of this waterway. 

That a period of rapid industrial development in that 
section will follow the opening to navigation by deep 
draft vessels of the port of Orange is certain, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates the progressive citi- 
zens of that community on the successful consummation 
of their years of effort to secure this improvement. 





BULLETIN 255 of the Department of Agriculture deals 
with the damage to Douglas fir by the pitch moth, 
which this bulletin states causes nine-tenths of the de- 
fects in Douglas fir timber known as pitch seams, gum 
check, wind shake ete. The larva of this moth is en- 
closed in a tube of pitch that projects from the tree, 
facilitating easy removal and destruction. In one mill 
alone, where the loss was considered lower than the 
average, the money damage for one season’s cut was 
$18,000, which, according to this bulletin, would have 
been sufficient to keep the timber area of this mill free 
from moth for a period of fifteen years. 





A prIzE contest for the discovery of the largest two 
trees in the United States, one nut bearing and the other 
non-nut bearing, has been decided. One of these two 
trees is a valley oak in San Benito County, California, 
measuring 37 feet 6 inches in circumference; it is near 
the city of Stockton and natives declare it produces a 
ton of acorns each year. The other tree was a sycamore, 
near Worthington, Ind., 45 feet 3 inches in cireumfer- 
ence. Yellow poplar ranks next to sycamore in size and 
one of the photographs sibmitted in the contest was of 
a yellow poplar in North Carolina 34 feet 6 inches in 
circumference and estimated to be 108 feet high. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The current week has been noteworthy for the ac- 
tivity of the retail associations that are now holding 
their annual meetings and for the fact that these 
meetings are proving the most optimistic in years. 
While the period during which the annual conventions 
are being held is always apt to be one of somewhat 
lighter than normal demand from retail yards on ac- 
count of the fact that many dealers are away from 
home and the volume of business done at the conven- 
tions usually fails to compensate for the absence of 
the business that might be expected from the same 
dealers if they were at home, there is no doubt what- 
ever that a number of good, live retail conventions of 
the sort that have been held this week tend greatly 
to promote business. The dealer who attends his an- 
nual meeting and finds that his neighbors and friends 
in the association are all cheerfully making plans for 
better and bigger business is very apt to go home 
and buy lumber. And certainly if such a psychological 
effect ever results from the retail meetings it ought to 
be seen in the next few weeks. Then, of course, is to 
be considered the added fact that all other conditions 
are favorable to a good yard trade in the spring; and 
in view of the condition of mill stocks and the fact 
that formidable foreign orders are being constantly 
diseussed—if not so frequently placed—it seems hardly 
like that even the most conservative of retailers will 
hold off buying in the hope of materially lower prices. 
So long as the general business of the country is mov- 
ing forward at the present rate there is little likelihood 
of any material depression in lumber values. 


* * * 


The recent inquiries by representatives of the French 
Government for prices on 200,000,000 feet of 5x9 9-foot 
railway ties and for 62,000,000 feet of southern yellow 
pine for 10,000 houses to be erected in northern France 
after the war seem to indicate the direction things 
are apt to take when the European conflict is brought 
to an end. 

It is true, of course, that too much stress can be 
laid upon these foreign government inquiries, which 
are apt to exercise an influence on the market entirely 
out of proportion to their importance. In these two 
instances the inquiries are well authenticated; but it 
frequently happens that such inquiries become greatly 
magnified by rumor with the result that manufacturers 
are led to believe that such demand is going to absorb 
considerably more stock than is really wanted. How- 
ever, that these inquiries are but the beginning of a 
flood of foreign business seems a safe prediction. It 
is apt to be delayed, but apparently is bound to come 
with the termination of hostilities. 

* * * 


Bradstreet’s reports for December showed an in- 
crease in building for the entire country of 62.4 percent 
as compared with December, 1914. Building activities 


are holding up well and the constant advance in steel 
prices assures an increasing demand for structural lum- 
ber for use in large work. 

* * * 


In view of the generally accepted fact that the ag- 
gregate producing capacity in both southern and west- 
ern softwoods is considerably in excess of the normal 
good times demand, many manufacturers have feared 
the adverse effects of overproduction and, as usual 
under such circumstances, rumors. are rife through the 
producing territories to the effect that night runs are 
being put on quite generally. As a natural result, 
the suspiciously-inclined manufacturer is watching his 
neighbors, ready to go after his share of the business 
if he finds that others are crowding the market. The 
fact seems to be, however, that night running is really 
not in the favor that it has enjoyed in previous in- 
stances of sudden price advances. Many manufacturers 
have really learned their lesson. 

* * * 


On the Pacific coast reports indicate that conditions 
have taken such a turn as to prevent the mills from 
increasing their production, whatever their intentions 
may have been. The extremely cold weather of the 
last ten days has resulted in shutting down many of 
the plants, and in that territory logging operations also 
have been retarded materially by the weather. Shingle 
production in Washington has been reduced to almost 
nothing. In consequence of restricted production on 
the coast, stocks are being reduced somewhat and with 
fattening order files the mills are bound to find them- 
selves on emerging from this bad weather period in 
materially better condition than they were thirty days 
ago. 

* * * 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in con- 
vention at Cincinnati this week afforded splendid op- 
portunity to gather the views of hardwood producers, 
particularly of the Ohio River section. It was plain 
that they were unanimous in the view that the hard- 
wood situation is strengthening and that the continued 
prevalence of improved general business is bound to 
bring better prices on the products of their mills. All 
reports indicate a marked improvement in the furni- 
ture trade and exceptional activity among producers of 
implements and vehicles—conditions that are bound to 
be reflected in the hardwood market as the season ad- 
vances. 

* * * 

Northern hemlock manufacturers who have stocks of 
hemlock bark are enjoying what are said to be the 
highest prices on record, reports this week indicating 
that as high as $9 is being paid. The bark situation is 
directly an outgrowth of the war, which has cut off a 
large part of the supply. Demand for hemlock lumber 
is exceedingly satisfactory and in view of the building 


outlook and the firmness of southern pine prices the 
northern mills are feeling decidedly independent. 
* * * 

The situation in New York and New England would 
be gratifying were it not for the fact that the railroads 
still have difficulty in handling the business offered. 
Freight congestion around New York is rapidly being 
cleaned up, but it probably will take the carriers some 
weeks to get in shape to handle lumber with reason- 
able promptness. A most encouraging feature of the 
situation is the optimistic reports of general business 
that come from the Atlantic seaboard. War business 
is responsible for a large amount of factory and ware- 
house construction in the East—construction that nee- 
essarily involves the use of large quantities of con- 
struction lumber. 

* * * 

The cypress situation shows little change so far as 
prices are concerned. Cypress values have been ex- 
tremely steady and have reflected the conservative 
policy of the manufacturer during many weeks when 
they might easily have been forced much higher. It 
is the policy of the producers, however, to keep cypress 
quotations within reasonable bounds and to avoid the 
extremes of market fluctuation. The demand is active 
and there is no doubt that the policy of the producers 
in changing their grades to conform to ideas advanced 
by retailers has tended to increase the effectiveness 
of the promotion work of the cypress association by 
enlisting the sympathetic and active codperation of 
many lumbermen who, before those changes were made, 
took little interest in any effort to extend cypress sales. 

* * * 

The trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is exceedingly ac- 
tive and the business building campaign that is now 
under way is undoubtedly going to have some effect 
on the general market. The industrial exhibit now on 
at Dayton, Ohio, is a spleadid example of what can 
be done by codperation between manufacturer and 
dealer, and the appearance of manufacturers repre- 
senting important branches of the producing end of 
the industry before the principal retail conventions is 
another commendable step in the general effort to bring 
about codperative promotion of the sale and use of 
wood in its various forms; both of these phases of 
the trade extension campaign are going to serve to 
bring the uses of lumber home to a host of people who 
have been well educated to the use of other materials. 
Certainly there never was a better time to get such 
a movement under way, and in spite of the fact that 
business generally is good lumbermen seem to have 
learned that the prevalence of favorable conditions 
today does not preclude the necessity of taking pre- 
cautions against the adversity that may come tomor- 
row if the future is not properly safeguarded. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


NOTHING TO BE GAINED BY MISREPRESENTA- 
TION OF FACTS. 


I have read the article published in your department of 
Query and Comment in which you correct an article on the 
“Idaho Pines” that appeared on page 31 of your issue of 
December 25. I concur entirely with your statement that 
not all manufacturers insist so strenuously as we do in the 
difference between Pinus ponderosa and Pinus monticola, 
and that it is to be regretted that they do not. 

As intimated in my former letter there has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding on the part of lumber buyers as 
to the difference between these two species. As a matter of 
fact, a western yellow pine log in one of the columns on the 
front of the Lumbermen’s Building at the Panama Exposi- 
tion was plainly labeled ‘“‘White Pine” and, as stated in Mr. 
Tillotson’s letter which you quote in your article, Pinus 
ponderosa is frequently designated as “western white pine,” 
“Oregon white pine’ and by many other terms which are 
grossly misleading. 

I earnestly hope that your article will go far toward clear- 
ing up the general misapprehensions which exist as regards 
this entire matter. 

Western yellow pine unquestionably makes most excellent 
lumber of a high quality and we, ourselves, market fifteen 
or twenty million feet of this lumber every year. But west- 
ern yellow pine is not “white pine’ in any sense and I, for 
one, feel that everything is to be lost and nothing to be 
gained by any misrepresentation of the facts—A. W. LarrD, 
General Manager Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida. 


SILICATE GLUED GUM VENEER. 

We wish to inquire whether you can give us any informa- 
tion in reference to built up gum veneer in which silica 
cement is used as a binder instead of glue. 

Will explain we are in the market for a quantity of 3-ply 
gum veneer about 44 inch thick, and for use in a returnable 
shipping package. From some information received to date 
We understand some of this material is being made by some- 
one in this country using the silica cement as a_ binder, 
Which is more waterproof than glue. 

The shipping box in which we would use this material is 
4 returnable proposition and is more or less exposed to the 
Weather, making it absolutely necessary to have a veneer 
that is waterproof—at least as much so as. possible—and 
‘he ordinary glue would not hold at all when the box was at 
ail wet. 

Any information you can give will be very much appreci- 
ated. We have written to several veneer concerns but as yet 
hive been unable to locate anyone making the article we 
Wwint.—Inquiry No. 94. 


_|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN understands that sodium 
Siiicate, or water glass, is used extensively in gluing of 
Veneers as a substitute for animal or vegetable glue. It 


does not, however, understand that this particular glue is 
water-proof to any material degree. In fact, sodium 
silicate is a rather deliquescent chemical and will erys- 
tallize and deteriorate in time when used as a glue, even 
under. dry conditions. It could hardly be expected to 
stand the exposure to weather that containers of the sort 
described would occasionally be exposed to. 

There are various formule for producing glue with 
superior resistance to water. This is usually accomplished 


‘by the addition of some chemical that will ‘‘fix’’ the 


gelatin and render it more or less insoluble. It is pos- 
sible that some manufacturers are already producing a 
veneer glued with glue of this character and if so their 
replies to this inquiry will be appreciated and, indeed, 
any information upon this general subject will be wel- 
come.—EDITOR. | 


A VALUABLE BULLETIN ON PACIFIC COAST 
WOODS. 

In your issue of December 25 you refer to ‘Forest Trees 
of the Pacific Slope,” by G. B. Sudworth. Will you please 
tell me if you can supply this book, and at what price? 

[‘‘Forest Trees of the Pacific Slope’’ was published in 
1908 as a part of the Forest Service series of publica- 
tions, although it was not given a serial number as a 
bulletin. The latest available list of forestry publica- 
tions, however, shows it to be still in print and available, 
at a cost of 60 cents, in paper binding. It may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is a book of 441 pages, with many illus- 
trations of the various Pacific slope woods, and is a very 
valuable treatise to anyone interested in the commercial 
woods of that region.—EDIToR. | 


REFERENCE INFORMATION AS TO WEIGHTS 
AND MEASUREMENTS. 

We want a book showing the weights of all kinds of 
lumber, dry and green, at the various seasons ; measurements 
of lumber; weights and measurements of cordwood ete. If 
you do not carry such an article can you advise who does? 

[Various bulletins of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice record the weights of lumber either green or abso- 
lutely dry or both, but none is recalled that attempts to 
give the varying weight of lumber as affected by vary- 
ing humidity at different seasons of the year. In fact, 
this could not be definitely stated for any given time of 
year at any given place, inasmuch as it would not be the 
same for two successive years. 


‘¢Forest Mensuration,’’ by H. S. Graves, is a standard 
authority upon the measurements of logs, lumber, cord- 
wood, pulpwood ete. It is carried by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and can be sent prepaid for $4. It is a very 
valuable and practical book. For the information on the 
weights of the different woods, green and dry, the writer 
is requested to apply to the Federal Forest Service or to 
send 20 cents for a copy of Forest Service bulletin No. 
108 to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C.—EDITOR. | 


MARKET WANTED FOR HARDWOODS. 

Please give me some information as to where I can sell 
hardwoods such as dogwood, maple, hickory, beech etc., at 
a good price. This information will be highly appreciated. 

[The above inquiry comes from a reader in South 
Carolina. The information wanted is the real essence of 
a successful hardwood business. Anyone with an abso- 
lutely infallible method of selling hardwood of a given 
sort at a given price would have a key to wealth beside 
which Aladdin’s lamp would be a tallow dip. 

Seriously, the hardwoods mentioned are standard hard- 
woods such as are in request in any market and their 
sale is merely a matter of getting out and hustling. Dog- 
wood is a specialty wood used chiefly for shuttles, handles, 
golf club heads and a few other special uses. On this the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can be of some assistance in in- 
dicating the field of consumption, and will be pleased to 
do it by letter.—Ep1rTor. ] 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED. 

I would appreciate receiving two copies of the following 
publications for use in our Forest School library: 

“Forestry Conventions at the Panama-Pacific International 
=xposition.”’ 

“Silo Preservatives That Are Safe.” 

“Rot in Stored Timber.” 

“Kiln Drying Upper Grades of Pacific Coast Woods.” 

“Wood Blocks Treated Economically.” 

“How Strengths of Woods Are Tested.” 

“Wood Preservative.’-—INquiry No. 95. 

[The above inquiry comes from a southern college 
professor, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not recog- 
nize any one of these titles as the title of a book. It is 
possible that some pamphlets, either advertising or other- 
wise, upon some of these subjects might be extant, and 
the inquiry is therefore published in the hope of secur- 
ing further information.—EpiTor. | 
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NEW RULE FOR GRADING SOUTHERN PINE ANALYZED 


The Southern Pine Association has just issued a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Southern Yellow Pine Timbers,’’ 
in which is reprinted the new rule for grading south- 
ern pine timbers recently adopted by the American 
Society for Testing Materials and also by the South- 
ern Pine Association. The pamphlet includes two pa- 
pers by Messrs. Betts and Swan, of the United States 
Forest Service, describing in detail various tests and 
examinations made by the Forest Service, upon which 
the new rule for grading pine timbers was largely 
formulated. 

The adoption of the new rule came about after a 
series of investigations which were started by the 
American Society for Testing Materials in 1909. The 
committee of this society at that time pointed out 
that the separation from a practical standpoint of 
the various kinds of yellow pine timbers manufactured 
from one of the other of four or five different botanical 
species of pine was an extremely difficult matter and 
in many cases practically impossible. In other words, 
while it was easy enough to specify that all timbers 
should be manufactured from strictly longleaf south- 
ern yellow pine, it was impossible in many cases to 
determine when the timbers were actually received 
whether they were really longleaf or some other species 
of southern pine. The committee recognized that the 
wood fibers of the various pines were practically alike 
as far as strength was concerned and that the differ- 
ence in the strength of various pieces of timber com- 
ing from different species was probably due to a very 
large extent to the different percentages of wood fiber 
per cubic foot. In other words, it was stated by the 
committee that, as a rule, the denser pieces would be 
found to be the stronger pieces, and vice versa. With 
this in mind, the committee formulated a tentative rule 
suggesting the advisability of dropping the botanical 
designations and classifying the southern pines into 
two groups. The basis of this classification was the 
number of annual rings per inch as counted on a cross 
section. Timbers with fifteen or more annual rings per 
inch, as measured in an average of at least five inches 
across the face of a stick, were to be regarded as long- 
leaf pine; timbers having an average of eight to fifteen 
annual rings per inch were to be regarded as longleaf 
pine; timbers having an average of eight, to fifteen 
annual rings per inch were to be regarded as shortleaf 
pine; and timbers having less than an average of eight 
annual rings were to be regarded as so porous as to 
be unfit for structural purposes. A suggestion was 
made by A. O. Elzner, representing the American In- 
stitute of Architects, that ‘‘It might be just as well to 
drop the terms longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly alto- 
gether and call all southern pine timbers southern yel- 


low pine, to be divided into Grades 1, 2 and 3, accord- 
ing to the number of rings per inch.’’ 

In the report of the committee made to the society 
at that time a table was presented showing the aver- 
age number of rings per inch found as measured in 
several thousand of trees of the three principal species 
of southern yellow pine. While the suggestion of the 
committee was applied here and there, it never really 
found widespread use, because it was soon recognized 
that the number of rings per inch was at best a poor 
method for determining density. 


Investigation of the Forest Service. 


Several years ago the United States Forest’ Service 
determined to make a detailed investigation with ref- 
erence to this question of density. A careful field 
study was made in the southern forests in which the 
rate of growth of several species was carefull deter- 
mined and which involved a great many mechanicai 
tests at the laboratory to determine the relation be- 
tween strength and density. As a result of the in- 
vestigation the Forest Service suggested a rule using 
the rate of growth, the percentage of summer wood, 
and a distinct line of demarcation of spring and 
summer wood as a basis for the new classification. 
Through the courtesy of the Forest Service the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials committee was put 
in possession of all of its data and after a thorough 
study thereof the committee recommended the adop- 
tion of the rule with only a slight modification, 
as formulated by the Government, and the rule in 
the form as suggested was unanimously adopted by 
the American Society for Testing Materials in August 
of this year. 

While the new rule may at first sight appear to be 
a somewhat radical departure from past standards, a 
careful study will show that such is not really the 
ease. In classifying structural timbers two viewpoints 
usually control. The first and most important one is 
whether a timber is strong enough for the purpose for 
which it is intended to be used and, second, whether 
it has sufficient decay-resisting power to be fit for the 
purpose intended. Resistance to decay can be arti- 
ficially acquired either by proper methods of construc- 
tion or by chemical preservation of the wood. To 
what extent the natural resin content of the wood may 
or may not add to the degree of decay resistance is 
still a mooted question. For those who desire to make 
such resin determinations the American Society for 
Testing Materials suggested a method which will be 
found reprinted on page 12 of the pamphlet above 
referred to. The opinion of this question is expressed 
as follows: ‘‘That such method may be used in spe- 


cial inspection when the timber is tobe used for 
special service.’? 

The strength of a timber can not be improved by 
any known meaas except drying. Hence it is of the 
utmost importance that in using timbers the greatest 
possible assurance should be had that the timber is 
structurally fit from a strength standpoint. From 
long experience architects and engineers have foun 
that the timber of the true longleaf pine has certain 
strength values which can be depended upon. Hen: 
the practice had become almost universal to specit'y 
longleaf pine under its various terms, such as Georgian 
pine, longleaf southern yellow pine ete., ete. As was 
pointed out, the confusion that resulted when other 
classes of yellow pine came on the market made it 
necessary to attempt a stricter interpretation of the 
term longleaf. The new density rule when applied to 
a mixed lot of various southern pine timbers of the 
various botanical species will show that most of the 
pieces of the true botanical longleaf pine will be in- 
cluded in the grade dense pine; that a small percent- 
age of the denser pieces of loblolly Cuban and short- 
leaf pines will also fall within the dense grade; that 
a small percentage of the more rapid growing pieces 
of longleaf will be excluded, as will also a great 
majority of pieces of loblolly, Cuban and _ shortleaf. 
In other words, the new rule practically defines the 
best kind of what was hitherto known as longleaf 
pine and makes it possible so accurately to describe 
a structural timber having the structural value of 
typical longleaf pine that the chances are that if 
properly applied only such timbers will fill the speci- 
fication. It should be clearly understood that the 
classes dense pine and sound pine refer specifically to 
quality or density when considered from a structural 
standpoint and that they replace the botanical terms 
hitherto used for longleaf, shortleaf ete. 

A eareful study of the rule will show that it can 
be very easily applied; in fact, for the first time a 
rule is available for classifying structural timbers 
which is based on actual measurement and which has 
nothing to do with judgment or feeling. The numer- 
ous illustrations given in the pamphlet will be found 
of great aid in giving a proper interpretation of the 
new rule. Attention is called to a recommendation 
found in a separate paragraph of the pamphlet regard- 
ing the proper branding of each stick of timber. There 
appears to be no reason why a very widespread use 
of this new rule should not come into effect almost 
at once, because it fulfills a long left want, as the 
ease of application will put anyone in a position to 
determine whether the proper grade of structural 
timber has been furnished. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

Floyd Smith, pilot for an aeroplane company, broke the 
American altitude record for hydroaeroplanes with one pas- 
senger at San Diego, Cal., January 12, when he ascended 
12,562 feet. 

At the request of Representative Sinnott, of Oregon, a hat 
factory in Pennsylvania is conducting experiments to deter- 
mine whether the fur of western jackrabbits can be utilized 
in ihe manufacture of derby and other styles of felt hats. 
Before the war the rabbit fur was imported from Germany 
for the manufacture of felt. 

The United States Steel Corporation announced January 
14 that construction of a $7,000,000 steel mill will be com- 
menced at once between Niles and Girard, Mo. It is stated 
that the plant will be completed in a year and when in full 
operation will employ several thousand men. 

A verdict of not guilty was returned January 14 by the 
jury in the case of the Menace Publishing Company, of 
Aurora, Mo., and four of its officials, who were charged in 
the Federal court at Joplin with misuse of the mails. 

George K. Chervie, who was with Theodore Roosevelt on 
the South American expedition and who recently returned 
from the Amazon jungles, told the members of the Explorers’ 
Club at their annual dinner at New York January 14 that 
Col. Roosevelt did not discover the ‘River of Doubt,” as the 
Brazilian Government previously had known of the stream’s 
existence, 

Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of War, in an address 
January 17 at a banquet of bankers at New York City, 
voiced an appeal to the people of the United States to or- 
ganize in support of a systematic national defense. 

Miss Jeanette L. Gilder, author and editor, died January 
17 at her home in New York City at the age of 66. In 1881 
with her brother, Joseph B. Gilder, she started the Critic, 
which for many years was the standard literary guide. 

The population of New York State is 9,687,744, according 
to the report of the State census taken last June and sub- 
mitted to the legislature January 17. 

Hiram Percy Maxim, discoverer of the noiseless rifle, 
announced at Hartford, Conn., January 16 that he will 
silence the disagreeable “chug-chug” of railroad locomotives 
without reducing the boiler’s fire draft through the smoke- 
stack. 

Danger of foreign aggression will confront the United 
States after the European war is over, no matter what side 
wins, Hudson Maxim, member of the naval advisory board, 
declared in an address before the New Haven (Conn.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, January 15. 

Four men were killed and ten others injured, five of them 
dangerously, by an explosion January 15 on the submarine 
£-2 while the craft was undergoing repairs in dry dock at 
the New York navy yard. : 

General Victoriano Iluerta, former dictator of Mexico, died 
at El Paso, Tex., January 13. 

The indictments against George F. Baker, T. De Witt 
Cuyier, Theodore N. Vail, Francis T. Maxwell, Edward Milli- 
gan and Alexander Cochrane, former directors of the New 
Haven Railroad, charged with criminal conspiracy to violate 
the Sherman antitrust law, were quashed at New York 
January 18 by Federal Judge Hunt. 


Washington. 
To speed up construction at the Mare Island and New 


York navy yards of battleships Nos. ,3 and 44, the House 


naval committees ordered reported favorably January 14 a 
proposal to divert $500,000 from the appropriation for the 
ships for use in enlarging building slips and other work 
preparatory to laying the keels of the new vessels. 

Formal notice was given the State Department by the 
British embassy January 14 that the embargo on dye wood 
exports from Jamaica and British Honduras has been raised. 

Representatives of the textile manufacturers and the 
American Chemical Society advocated betore the Llouse ways 
and means committee January 14 tariff duties on dyesturs 
sufficiently high to build up an American industry inde- 
pendent of foreign supply. 

The Navy General Board, it was learned January 14, be- 
lieves that the two new superdreadnaughts Congress has 
been asked to authorize this year, should cost $15,UU0U,vuu 
each, displace 36,0UU tons, have the highest speed attainable 
without sacrificing armament, armor or fuel capacity and 
carry ten 16-inch guns each. 

The House January 15 passed the Ferris bill under which 
more than 70U,000,0V0 acres of public lands in California, 
Wyoming and Alaska would be thrown open for lease by 
private interests. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Smithsonian institution, 
reported to the Interior Department January 15 the unearth- 
ing of a prehistoric mound in Mesa Verde National Park in 
New Mexico. It was apparently built for religious rites 
and ceremonials about 1,800 A. D. 

Great Britain plans to put into effect within the next 
week or so a blockade policy which will cut Germany olf 
from all intercourse by sea with the remainder of the world 
—shutting off the importation of all supplies. 


Miss Jane Addams, president of the Women’s Peace Society 
of America, January 13 urged the House and Senate military 
committees to make no increase in the army, at least until 
the European war was over, saying the preparedness movye- 
ment was due to panic on account of the war. 

Gunners of the Atlantic fleet made during 1915 the highest 
averages of the deet’s history for target practice in the open 
sea. 

Appeals for support of an adequate national preparedness 
policy, voiced by half a dozen speakers, featured the opening 
session January 17 of the National Civic Federation. 

Every Socialist in the United States would defend this 
country if attacked by a foreign foe, Representative London, 
the only Socialist in Congress, told the House January 18 
in an address against preparedness, 

Substantial reduction in the price of armor plate was 
promised the Senate naval committee January 18 by E. G 
Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Company, if Con- 
gress would adopt the administration’s proposed five-year 
naval building program, Mr. Grace testified at a hearing on 
Senator Tillman’s bill to provide for a Government armor 
factory. 

Secretary Lansing announced January 18 that’ the Berlin 
foreign office had informed Ambassador Gerard that all 
German submarines in the Mediterranean have reported and 
that none was concerned in the destruction of the British 
liner Persia. 

In his annual report, Admiral F. F. Fletcher, commander- 
in-chief of the Atlantic fleet, sets forth the shortcomings of 
the American navy, including a shortage of men, lack of fast 
armored cruisers and air craft, the lack of mine-laying and 
mine-sweeping vessels and the absence in the entire fleet of 
a radio direction finder. 





WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 


Copies of correspondence seized from Capt. Franz von 
apen, recalled German military attache at Washington, 
when he reached Falmouth, England, on his way to Ger 
many, have been turned over to the American embassy for 
transmission to the State Department. They show that Capt. 
von Papen made frequent payments to persons charged with 
the responsibility for blowing up munitions works and bridges 
in the United States. 

The Spanish steamer Bayo struck a mine and sank January 
15 in the Bay of Biscay, off the French seaport of LaRochelle. 
Twenty-five of its crew were drowned. F 

A stone highway to cost $600,000 is to be built from 
Ottawa, Canada, sixty miles south of the St. Lawrence 
River international boundary as a memorial to the late J. V. 
Whitney, premier of Ontario. 

A cablegram received at San Francisco from Shanghai 
January 16 says 60,000 revolutionary troops have defeated 
the forces of Yuan Shi Kai, head of the Chinese Government, 
in an action fought in the Province of Sze Chuen. 

Bergen, a city of 90,000 in Norway, was partly destroyed 
by fire January 16 with a loss of $20,000,000. Over 2,000 
citizens were made homeless. 

Fire of incendiary origin, which broke out in a building at 
Lisbon, Portugal, with military stores caused a loss of 
$1,500,000 January 13, 

Seventy members of the Ford peace party sailed from Rot- 
terdam for New York on the steamer Rotterdam January 15. 

After prolonged study of all available statistics, Alfred 
Neymarck, French economist, finds that the daily cost of the 
war to five of the belligerents has attained $73,000,000. 


General Carranza January 19 declared General Villa, Pablo 
Lopez and Rafael Castro were outlaws because of the massa- 
cre of American citizens at Santa Ysabel, Mexico, and 
ordered their death on sight. 

It is reported that King Nicholas of Montenegro and his 
family and suite have sailed for Italy, peace negotiations 
between Austria and Montenegro having been broken off. 

It was officially announced at London January 14 that 
Baron Chelmsford, former governor of Queensland and of 
New South Wales, had been appointed viceroy and governor 
general of India, in succession to Baron Hardinge. 

That war has increased juvenile crime in Germany was 
pointed out by Prof. Franz. von Liszt, of Berlin University, 
one of the most distinguished criminologists and professors 
of law in Germany, in an dddress before the Society for 
the Reformation of Youthful Criminals, January 14. 

The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, meeting in Lon- 
don January 13, resolved unanimously to oppose the Dill 
for compulsory military service. 

Carranza military authorities announced January 17 that 
two more Americans, Victor Hamilton, of Chicago, and 
Albert Simmons, of Los Angeles, have been killed by Villa 
bandits near Pedriceni, Mexico, sixty miles west of Torreon. 

The bodies of Jose Rodriguez and Miguel Baca-Valles, 
executed Villa leaders, were placed on exhibition at Juarez. 
Mexico, January 18 as evidence that the de facto government 
of Mexico is determined to exterminate the bandits who 
murdered eighteen mining men near Santa Ysabel, Chihuahua, 
recently. 

In the Prussian Chamber of Deputies January 18 Herr von 
Heydebrand, the Conservative leader, referred incidentally 
to Amcrica as among Germany’s ‘worst enemies.” 
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ORANGE, TEXAS, A PORT FOR WORLD COMMERCE. 





Deep Water Craft Enter Its Harbor—City Celebrates and Develops New Attainment—Destined to Be a Great Lumber 
, Shipping Point—Those Credited With the Achievement. 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 12.—The opening of the Port of 


‘Orange with the arrival of six ocean-going sailing ves- 


sels during the first week after completion of the deep 
water channel from the Gulf of Mexico is believed to 
establish a new record of accomplishment in the annals 
of new ports of the United States. Formally opening 
the port to the commerce of the world, the schooner 
Stanley M. Seaman, 953 tons, came up the Sabine River 
on Sunday afternoon, January 2, and dropped its anchor 
in Orange harbor. 

The schooner Estelle Krieger, 991 tons, was next to 
arrive in the new inland port, turning in the broad basin 
opposite the business district of Orange Wednesday 
afternoon, January 5. Both of these vessels come from 
Boston, are owned by Crowell & Thurlow and are under 
charter to the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company to load 
timber cargoes for Boston. 

Following the Krieger, the Henry F. Kreger, of Port- 
land, Me., owned by J. 8. Winslow & Sons, came into 
port Thursday, January 6, being under charter to Henry 
Piaggio to load timber to Lisbon, Portugal. Others to 
arrive have been the M. A. Belleveau, the William E. 
Downes and the Doane, all loading for the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company for various ports. 

To the lumber industry of this section the opening of 
the Port of Orange and the early prospective opening 
of its sister port, Beaumont, just twenty miles west of 
Orange on the banks of the Neches River, have great 
significance. Both are land-locked, fresh-water ports, 
virtually without peers on the coast of the United States. 

The channels from Orange, on the Sabine River, and 
Beaumont on the Neches, unite at Sabine Lake and ship- 
ping. passes from each river into what is known as the 
Sabine-Neches Canal that in turn connects with the Port 
Arthur ship canal. Orange has a slight advantage in 
point of distance from Sabine Pass, the entrance into the 
Gulf of Mexico, but both of the new ports are very fa- 
vorably situated and are possessors of many natural 
facilities that will prove much to their advantage in 
their building up. The distance from Orange to the 
Gulf of Mexico is approximately thirty miles; from 
Beaumont to the Gulf about forty-two miles. 

What It Means to Orange. 

With its large sawmill plants, manufacturing annually 
about 150,000,000 feet of high grade longleaf yellow 
pine, and with timber holdings that give absolute cer- 
tainty of at least fifty years’ cutting, Orange has a 
nucleus of lumber tonnage that will go far toward im- 
mediately establishing its importance as a lumber ship- 
ping port. The fact that so many vessels have come 
in here immediately following the opening of the port 
to deep water traffic is in itself evidence that this is 
no idle statement. The vessels now here are all loading 
lumber or timber and will carry nearly 4,000,000 feet. 

That lumber exporters recognize the strategic position 
of Orange is demonstrated by the fact that one large 
exporting company—that of Henry Piaggio, of Gulfport 
and Genoa—has already opened offices here and is loading 
a vessel in the harbor. The Standard Export Lumber 
Company, with offices at Beaumont, has boomage space 
here in which about 5,000,000 feet of timber has been 
accumulated and expects to load vessels here continuously. 

By way of the Intercoastal Canal, the Caleasieu-Sabine 
section of which enters the Sabine River only two miles 
from the business district of Orange, large shipments of 
lumber will be made from Lake Charles for loading in 
the port of Orange, a distance of only forty-five miles 
by canal and river. Barges are being constructed for 
this service and will be put in commission at an early 
date. The several large mills at Lake Charles and West 
Lake have heretofore been inaccessible to deep water 
ports by barge and virtually all of their shipping has 
been via all-rail. Not only will the tonnage of Orange be 
materially increased through the medium of this traffic 
through the Intercoastal canal, but the opening of this 
port will prove of decided advantage to Lake Charles. 

Low freight rates have been secured from virtually all 
mill points in east Texas and Louisiana to Orange on 
lumber and timber for export and coastwise shipment 
through the port, and shipments are now beginning to 








move in. As dock facilities are provided here, it is ex- 
pected that these shipments will be very largely increased. 
Those in close touch with the situation predict for Orange 
rapid development into one of the leading lumber ship- 
ping ports of the Gulf coast, if not in the entire country. 

Henry Piaggio, exporter with offices here and at Gulf- 

£810, 
port, and acquainted with all of the ports of the Gulf 
coast, chose Orange unhesitatingly as the basis of, his 
operations in the Southwest. He speaks highly of the 
port in a telegram received recently from him, saying: 

I am with you and congratulate Orange on its great achieve- 
ment of magnificent waterway and safe harbor, which I know 
will be among the mest important export harbors in the 
South in the near future. I personally hope and expect to 
have the pleasure of loading often many of my vessels and 
thereby taking advantage of the splendid facilities that the 
part of Orange affords. 

The Standard Export Lumber Company said, on the 
same occasion: 

We sincerely hope to show up very early with a large 
steamer in the port of Orange and assure you that it will 
be our pleasure to handle a large volume of tonnage through 
your port. 

Having in common that wonderful attribute, fresh 
water, that has now been made deep water to the Gulf, 




















SCHOONER STANLEY M. SEAMAN, FIRST DEEP WATER 
CRAFT TO ENTER THE NEW SEAPORT OF 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Orange and Beaumont can not fail in popularity with 
the vessels of the world. There is admittedly no greater 
advantage to an ocean-going vessel than to berth in 
fresh water, an anchorage of only a few days serving to 
kill off the barnacles and insects on its hull. 

The water of the Sabine River is far-famed for its 
splendid qualities for use in boilers. Stationary boilers 
are in service in Orange today that have used this water 
constantly for thirty-five years, with no scale formation 
resulting. This water is available to steamships in un- 
limited quantities and without cost. 


Campaign for Port Long Standing. 

The port of Orange did not ‘‘just happen.’’? Though 
endowed with myriad natural facilities that can, at best, 
be set forth but briefly in this article, its addition to the 
list of deep sea ports of the world has a history that 
ranges back for more than thirty years, when a small 
group of sturdy pioneers, headed by Henry J. Lutcher, 
founder of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, began 
the campaign recently brought to final fruition. 

Their first endeavors were directed toward the develop- 
ment of Sabine Pass as a port, and finally bills were 
passed by Congress making appropriations for jettying 
this pass. In 1888 the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany loaded the schooner Comet, with draft of 12 feet, in 
this port. By 1893 a depth of 17 feet had been obtained 
through Sabine Pass and the schooner Augustus H. Welt 
was loaded by the same company, and as this port has 
been enlarged from time to time this company has always 
been first to take advantage of the increased shipping 
facilities thus afforded. 

Next efforts were bent toward the dredging of a pro- 


tected channel between Sabine and Neches rivers and 
Sabine Pass. In 1901 a 1014-foot channel was authorized 
by Congress and appropriation made available. This 
channel, following the same course as the present Sabine- 
Neches Canal, served lumbermen for several years as a 
means of reaching deep water at Sabine Pass and Port 
Arthur, lumber being barged and timber rafted to those 
ports from Orange and Beaumont. 

The next and final step in the campaign was the or- 
ganization of navigation districts in Orange and Jeffer- 
son counties, the advocates of deep water in each city 
prevailing on the State legislature to amend the consti- 
tution of Texas to permit these districts to issue bonds 
for deep water. Orange County in 1908 voted an issue 
of $143,000 for its channel, without a dissenting ballot 
in the election. The Government appropriated an equal 
amount, and the Orange deep water channel was author- 
ized. It has just been completed, having been brought 
to the full depth of 25 feet on January 11, 1916. 

Among men who are living who have worked contin- 
uously for deep water at Orange are: W. H. Stark and 
Dr. E. W. Brown, president and vice president respect- 
ively of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company; L. Miller, 
president of the Miller-Link Lumber Company; F. H. 
Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company; George W., A. J. and E. W. Bancroft, 
formerly operators of mills in Orange; John H. Kirby, 
president of the Kirby Lumber Company, which formerly 
operated a large mill here, and J. W. Link, now of 
Houston. Many of those, termed fondly by a prominent 
local citizen as ‘‘the Old Wheel-Horses,’’ have passed 
to the Great Beyond, among them Henry J. Lutcher, 
Alexander Gilmer, Jerome Swinford, Robert Morgan and 
others prominent in lumber circles of former years. 

Event Signalized by Banquet. 

A unique event of this week was the banquet given 
Monday night, January 10, at the Holland Hotel in 
Orange by the Orange Board of Trade, at which eight 
masters of vessels, six loading in Orange harbor and 
two at Sabine Pass for'the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, were present. More than two hundred were 
in attendance, including Lieut. Gov. W. H. Hobby, 
George Waverly Briggs, editor of the Galveston News; 
B. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of 
the Kirby Lumber Company, and J. 8. Pyeatt, general 
manager of the Frisco Lines. From many who were 
unable to be present telegrams of congratulation on the 
opening of the port and voicing regret that the senders 
could not be present were received and read. 

The spacious orange room of the Holland Hotel was 
decorated with flags and pennants that had bedecked the 
rigging of the schooner Stanley M. Seaman when it ar- 
rived in Orange harbor. <A splendid meru was served, 


_ and following the attention to the inner man there was 


a feast of reason and flow of soul rarely excelled. 

One of the most eloquent speeches was made by 
George Waverly Briggs, who bore congratulations to 
Orange from the port of Galveston. 

B. F. Bonner’s story of his ‘‘ waterways’’ experiences 
proved the hit of the evening, as he explained that ‘he 
was formerly master-mariner and ‘‘head-knocker’’ of a 
flat-boat ferry that operated across the waters of the 
upper Neches River in Angelina County. 

Celebrations now concluded, Orange is settling down to 
the real development of what-it expects to make a leading 
port. The board of trade has appointed commerce and 
port committees to work on the development of traffic 
through the port. Orange has a sturdy, progressive 
citizenry that is not accustomed to saying ‘‘can’t,’’ 
and it is undertaking the upbuilding of a Greater Orange 
with the indomitable courage that characterized the de- 
velopers of the present deep-water channel. The newly 
born ports of Orange and Beaumont are destined to play 
an important part in the commercial and maritime future 
of the country, and will undoubtedly become the lumber 
shipping centers of the great Southwest, in addition to 
their handling heavy tonnages of other commodities. 
The words of J. W. Link at the ship-captains’ banquet 
will no doubt prove prophetic: ‘‘You are going to build 
more permanently and faster than ever you have before.’’ 
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Left to right—New mill of Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company; schooner William E. Downes; schooner Stanley M. Seaman; schooner Henry F. Kreger; upper mill Lutcher & Moore Lum- 


ber Company ; schooner Estelle Krieger; schooner M, A. Bellereau; Miller-Link Lumber Company mill in distance. 
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(City of Orange around river bend.) 


VIEW OF THE NEW SEAPORT OF ORANGE, TEX., WITH DEEP WATER CRAFT AT ANCHOR OR AT WHARVES. 
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RECEIVES LARGE INQUIRY. 


Quotations on 52,739,000 Feet of Lumber for French 


Government Asked of Texas Concern. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 17——The Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany is in receipt of an inquiry from a large French im- 
porting company for 52,739,000 feet of lumber to be used 
in the building of houses. While this has not been so 
stated it is understood that the order is intended for the 
use of the French Government in the building of 10,000 
portable frame houses. 

This is probably the largest inquiry yet received from 
the warring countries and is greater in quantity even than 
that received several months ago from the Italian Gov- 
ernment. The material called for in this inquiry in- 
eludes shiplap, boards and dimension, together with a 
large quantity of moldings, door and window frames. 

The Kirby Lumber Company is not in position to han- 
dle the order as its files are already well stocked with 
previous orders that are now being gotten out. The com- 
pany is submitting the inquiry to various large lumber 
eonecerns throughout the Southwest. 

Harry T. Kendall, sales manager for the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, says that most of the material included in 
this inquiry can be moved in immediately from the yard 
stock on hand. This is material that is in constant de- 
mand in the interior, and if the order is placed it will 
have a marked effect on the interior markets as there is 
no surplus of lumber at any of the mill points. Mills 
taking this order will be required to make delivery 
at ship side. The material called for in the order is as 
follows: 

2.800.000 feet of 2x6---12 to 168. & EF. 
4,950,000 feet of 4x4—12 to 168. & FE. 
1,320,000 feet of 4x6—12 to 168. & EF. 

5,449,000 feet of 1xS—10 to 16 shiplap. 

12,650,000 feet of ix6—10 to 16 D. & M. 

10,620,000 feet of 1x5—10 to 16 S18. 

560,000 feet of 1x8—14 SIS. 

.740,000 feet of 2x8—14 8. KE. 

100,000 feet of 2x8—12 to 148. &F. 
7,550,000 feet 2x5 and 2x8—12 to 168. KE. 


alone approximately $2,250,000. This estimate is based 
on the presumption that about 45 percent of the prod- 
ucts goes east, the rest to points in California. These 
figures are based on day run only, but when business 
conditions are better the plants will run night and day, 
which the Pelican Bay Lumber Company will do soon, 
adding about 2,000 cars annually to its output. Mr. Mor- 
tenson also ealls attention to additional freight caused 
by hauling of logs and of wood and other byproducts. 

He says that there are five box factories on the Weed 
branch, three of them in Klamath County, which alone 
manufacture 45,000,000 feet of lumber into boxes, em- 
ploying about 200 men. Eventually the establishment of 
sawmills necessitates sash and door factories and he be- 
lieves there is an opening for a door factory at Klamath 
Falls. 

About 1,000 men are now employed in the sawmills 
and with their families probably constitute a population 
of about 4,00. Mr. Mortenson believes that the timber 
resources combined with the sawmilling conditions and 
the water power of this section make an attractive op- 
portunity for a paper mill plant. The white fir in the 
adjacent forests, although of poor value as a lumber 
product, is of an excellent texture for the making of 
paper. At present sawmills in logging off their land 
permit the white fir to stand, but if it could be logged 
at the same time that the white pine is logged it would 
help to reduce the average logging cost on the entire 
operation, and were a paper mill plant established it 
could buy white fir logs at attractive and remunerative 
prices. 


EMPLOYEES GUESTS AT BANQUET. 


Sales 





and Office Force of West Coast Concern 
Entertained by Principals. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 15.—The accompanying 


flashlight photograph of the sales and office force of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of this city, was made 
at a dinner at the Hotel Leopold on the evening of De- 














SALES AND OFFICE FORCE OF THE BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS AT BANQUET GIVEN IN THEIR. HONOR. 


Moldings, 6.430,000 lineal feet 1x1—12 and 12,240,000 
lineal feet 7g quarter round. 

40,000 window frames, 

20,000 door frames. 


KLAMATH TIMBER STAND ENORMOUS. 


Basin Has Thirty Billion Feet—District Is of Great 
Commercial Importance. 





KLAMATH Fa.us, Ore., Jan. 15.—The Kalamath De- 
velopment Company has been issuing a monthly letter, 
written by a citizen prominent in business or professional 
affairs, and the letter this month is of interest to the 
lumber trade because it deals particularly with the lum- 
ber and timber resources of this section. It is written 
by Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Company, operating the largest lumber manu- 
facturing plant in this section. In this news letter Mr. 
Mortenson says: 

The timber stand of the Klamatly Basin, which is all tribu- 
tary to Klamath Falls, has been estimated to be 30,000,000,- 
000 feet. The stand consists of approximately 75 percent 
white pine and 25 percent red and white fir. This volume of 
timber represents one-fifth of all the white pine standing in 
the United States. It is larger than the stand of timber 
tributary to several eastern cities which have, on _ their 
timber resources alone, reached the size of 25,000 to 50,000 
inhabitants. The value of this stumpage in dollars and 
cents, figured at $2 a thousand feet, is $60,000,000. On 


every 1,000 feet of lumber produced between $8 and $10 is | 


spent for labor, so that the money to be paid out in lumber- 
ing this resource would aggregate approximately $300,000,000. 
This pay roll, although enormous in itself, does not cover 
the pay rolls of the allied industries, but merely covers the 


sawmilling of this lumber, and when to this sum is added the 
payrolls of the enterprises which inevitably follow the saw- 
mills the aggregate is enormous. 

The marketing of this great timber resource has not really 
begun, although more lumber is being manufactured here than 
is generally supposed. The capacity of the sawmills now 
built on the Weed branch, not including the Weed Lumber 
Company. is 180,000,000 feet annually. and although we think 
of these figures as quite a lumber volume, it would take over 
160 years at our present rate of cutting to remove the 
timber in the Klamath Basin. 








Mr. Mortenson estimates that the present annual ¢a- 
pacity of the Klamath section is 19,000 carloads of lum- 
ber which pays annually in freight rates to the railroads 





cember 30. The occasion was the gathering of the com- 
pany salesmen at the plant and the dinner was given 
by the company in their honor. To the right and left 
in the foreground are the two principals in the company: 
J. H. Bloedel and J. J. Donovan. 


ENTERTAIN SALESMEN AT DINNER. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—The Cornell Wood 
Products Company, of Cornell, Wis., which has an inter- 
esting exhibit of its products on display at the exhibit 
hall in connection with the annual meeting of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, entertained its sales- 
men at a dinner at the Minneapolis Athletic Club 
Wednesday evening. President C. O. Frisbie was at the 
head of the table, with Sales Manager E. W. Cowell 
and Assistant Sales Manager W. M. Spires helping to do 
the honors. The occasion was strictly informal; there 
were no set speeches and all present spent a most en- 
joyable evening. 


HAVE SOUP KITCHEN FOR EMPLOYEES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 19.—The Embry Box Company 
and the Embry Lumber Company, local concerns which 
are under the same management, have adopted a new plan 
which has attracted much attention from other members 
of the trade. <A soup kitchen has been established, and 
150 employees are being fed daily, at lunch, hot food 
that is served in quantities, enabling them to return to 
their work with more zest than is ordinarily shown after 
a cold lunch in winter weather. The interesting feature 
of the plan is that the lunch is furnished without charge. 
A number of other manufacturers in Louisville conduct 
their own lunch rooms, but either require employees to 
furnish the materials or make a charge for the food. 
The Embry companies, however, believe that the increased 
service which their employees will be able to render 
more than offsets the cost of maintaining the soup 
kitchen, and consequently it will be conducted on this 
basis for some time. It is not known whether it will be 
run permanently, but it is certain that it will be con- 
ducted during the cold weather. 








LOCATES BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


Railroad Editor Fixes Blame for Ills in the Lumber 
Industry in Light Demand by Roads. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 17.—The relationship existing be- 
tween the big railroad transportation lines and the lum- 
ber industry was pointed out in a discussion of the mat- 
ter by 8. O. Dunn, of Chicago, editor of the Railway 
Age Gazette, who declared that the depression in the 
lumber business which has existed for the last eight 
years, is largely to be attributed to the depression in 
railroad circles. Mr.’Dunn stopped in Houston on his 
return from a trip to the Pacific coast and spoke of the 
business conditions in the sections he had visited. He 
said that the Northwest, especially Portland and Seattle, 
were hard hit largely owing to the fact that they are 
dependent to a considerable extent on the lumber busi- 
ness. Said Mr. Dunn: 


This depression in lumber is, in my opinion, largely duc 
to the lack of expansion on the part of railways of this 
country, fér railways, as is commonly known, are large pur 
chasers of lumber. Lumber is used in the construction of 
new lines, in making box cars and for building small town 
stations and various other buildings, and it is therefore 
significant to note in this connection that the railways of 
the United States during 1915 have built fewer new roads 
than at any other time in the history of the country since 
the close of the war between the States. 

That there is room for expansion by the railroads is un- 
questioned. I personally know of several instances where 
roads have had plans for laying new lines prepared for 
years, but, owing to general conditions in the railroad world, 
it has been impossible to carry them through. In the region 
west of the Mississippi River, for example, there are only 
two States which have eleven miles of railroad per hundred 
square miles of land, while in New Jersey there are thirty 
miles of railroad for every hundred square miles of territory 
and similar conditions exist in many of the States through- 
out the East. 





SHOWS DEMAND FOR DIMENSION. 


Ellis P. Mallam, secretary of the Alexandria District 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, has compiled the - following 
table showing the percentages of various lengths called 
for by orders received by members of the exchange out 
of a total of approximately 50,000,000 of 2x4, 2x6, 2x8, 
2x10 and 2x12 No. 1: 


10 12° 14° 16’ 1s’ 20’ 22’ 24’ 

2x 4 No. 1..6.35 16.44 16.21 24.08 18.38 14.98 2.52 1.04 
2x 6 No. 1..3.77 15.67 17.98 24.62 138.02 15.40 4.46 5.00 
2x 8 No. 1..2.36 16.03 24.49 26.67 11.62 12.17 1.98 4.68 
2x10 No. 1..1.79 13.44 18.24 29.49 10.32 16.59 4.00 6.18 
2x12 No. 1..1.48 15.02 16.88 25.8 10.20 14.39 10.29 6.43 
Total 4.038 15.74 18.47 1421 14.09 3.53 4.01 








COLD SNAP CHECKS FLOOD. 


Ohio River Quieted—Mississippi’s Rise Causes Some 
Apprehension. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 19.—Fears of a flood in the 
Ohio River were entertained for a few days last week, as 
a heavy rainfall both here and at points above caused 
the river to rise rapidly. A cold snap developed, how- 
ever, and this kept the river from reaching the danger 
line, and it now looks as if there isn’t a chance of a 
flood on this particular rise. 

The Mengel Box Company, of Louisville, which has a 
large plant at Hickman, Ky., has learned that though 
much of the surrounding country is under water the 
plant itself will not be inundated. Some time ago the 
company spent several thousand dollars building a levee 
around its plant, and this will keep out a flood unless the 
Mississippi River goes on a rampage of unusual violence. 


MANY MILLS FORCED TO CLOSE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 18.—The Mississippi River, on 
account of heavy rains in its upper tributaries, threatens 
to rise even higher than indicated a few days ago. The 
official forecast is for a high water stage of 4114 feet, 
and private predictions are 43 feet. It will be some 
days, probably a week, before the new crest reaches 
Memphis. In the meantime the number of lumber mills 
and woodworking plants forced to suspend operations 
here is increasing and hurried efforts are being made 
by many to move their lumber to prevent its being over- 
flowed. This is particularly noticeable in New South 
Memphis, where quite an area is already under water. 
North Memphis is protected by the levees recently built 
and by the pumping plants which have been established 
to take care of all back water from the Mississippi and 
Wolf rivers. The plants along Wolf River, however, are 
seriously handicapped and some of them have already 
been forced to close down. 


OHIO RIVER STOPS RISING. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 17—The Ohio River here after 
rising steadily for a week or ten days, stopped rising 
today at a stage of about 43.3 feet. The cold wave 
that struck this section the night before had the effect 
of checking the rise. It had been feared for several 
days that a stage of from 44 to 45 feet would be reached 
and this would have caused a great deal of damage in 
the bottoms above and below the city. Green River has 
also started to fall. The loss to log and tie men along 
that river as the result of the high water is believed .to 
have been slight. Both the Wabash and the White rivers 
are now on the decline. 
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FILES SUITS FOR $1,800,000. 


Boston Man Seeks Commission for Munitions Con- 


tracts Secured in Which Hardwoods Are Used. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—As an aftermath of the sale 
to Russia by Massachusetts interests of 1,000,000 rifles, 
for which about 6,000,000 feet of birch and other hard- 
woods costing more than a third of a million dollars. has 
been and will be bought, Walter J. Holden, of Boston, 
has brought suits for $600,000 each against the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, of Boston, and 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and another suit for $600,000 against the two com- 
panies jointly. The suits have just been filed in the 
superior court. 

Holden alleges that he is entitled to recover a commis- 
sion of $500,000 and interest for obtaining for the com- 
panies a contract for making the rifles. These are the 
largest suits ever brought in the superior court at 
Boston. 

It is not thought that these suits will interfere with 
the completion of the contracts, nor in any way re- 
strict the purchases of the large quantities of hardwood 
required for the gunstocks. The majority of the stocks 
will be made of birch, it is understood, although it is 
said that some maple is being taken. The lumber must 
all be heart wood, thoroughly kiln dried, clear and sound, 
and delivered in planks 4 feet long, 7 inches wide and 
2% inches thick. 


PARTY TO INSPECT BIG PLANTS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 17.—Twenty-five retail lumber- 
men from northwest Missouri and northeast Kansas 
arrived in Orange this afternoon from Port Arthur, 
Tex., making the trip via the Sabine River on*the boat 
Swiftsure. They were accompanied to Orange by E. V. 
Folsom, asistant sales manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, and J. W. Sherwood, of the Miller- 
Link Lumber Company. While in Orange today and 
tomorrow the visitors will be the guests of these two 
companies, 

The party, traveling in a special Pullman, is headed 
by R. C. Worster, representative at St. Joe, Mo., of the 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company, Donner, La. 
The party will leave Tuesday night for Donner, where 
the mills of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company 
will be inspected. 

Where here the lumbermen will be shown the exten- 
sive sawmill plants of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company and the Miller-Link Lumber Company, the 
plant of the Yellow Pine Paper Mill Company, and 
other points of local interest. As guests of the two mill 
companies they will attend a Lyceum attraction tonight 
and will be tendered a dinner tomorrow. Many of the 
lunbermen are accompanied by their wives. 

En route up the river today the visitors were enabled 
to see to advantage the large fleet of vessels loading in 
Orange harbor, seven now being in port, and were much 
impressed with the showing that Orange is making as a 
port and lumber shipping point. 








BUSINESS MEETINGS SHOW PROGRESS. 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to Help 
Secure Extension of Weeks Law. 


Reports of the excellent progress made and the ac- 
tivities planned by the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and of the increasing prosperity of both the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpora- 
tion were important and encouraging features of the 
meetings of the executive committee and the board 
of governors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the advisory committee of the 
trade extension department held in Chicago, January 
13 and 14. Chicago was unanimously chosen as the 
place for the next annual meeting of the association 
and the date fixed for May 31, June 1 and 2, 1916. 

The meeting of the executive committee was largely 
devoted to routine matters, but the decision to co- 
operate with the United States Forest Service in the 
collection of statistics of lumber production in 1915 
and the unanimous endorsemeut of the movement to 
secure an extension for another five years of the 
Week’s law, under which 1,500,000 acres of mountain- 
ous land in the East have already been purchased for 
the protection of water sheds of navigable streams, 
Were matters of more than ordinary importance. 

The detailed report presented by Manager Sterling 
oi the trade extension department, showed that a large 
anount of literature, both technical and popular, has 
been prepared and widely distributed, while, during 
the annual convention season, the department will be 
represented by speakers at twenty meetings and will 

ow lumber exhibits at ten cities. Already special 
‘etings of lumbermen to discuss questions of trade 
tension have been held in ten of the largest cities 
the United States and other meetings are now ar- 
uged for. Very complete mailing lists of architects, 
eigineers, manufacturers, retail dealers and others are 
being prepared and the regular press service is being 
inaugurated. 

The association will codperate with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., in building a num- 
ber of small models to show various interesting uses 
of wood and an appropriation has been made for suf- 
ficient space to install a large permanent display of 
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all kinds of lumber, samples of finished wood ete. in 
the Building Material Exhibit in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Chicago, and the plan for the exhibit 
will be arranged by competent architects. As show- 
ing the growing interest in lumber, Secretary Kellogg 
said that since the University of Wisconsin, last 
spring, announced a correspondence course in ‘‘Lum- 
ber and Its Uses,’’ similar courses have been offered 
or are being prepared in the State institutions of thir- 
teen other States and that the course of ten lectures 
on lumber now given by the University of Wisconsin 
in Milwaukee, have proved popular and are attended 
by a large number of lumber salesmen. 

Appropriate resolutions were passed concerning the 
recent death of Thomas Shevlin, a leader in the lum- 
ber industry, and Leonard Bronson, lately of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association from 1910 to 1913. 





GET-TOGETHER MEETINGS A SUCCESS. 


Employers Entertain Employees and Discuss Business 
Problems—Will Inaugurate Profit Sharing System. 


New OrLEANS, LA., Jan. 18.—The group photograph 
published herewith presents the executives, general staff 
and salesmen of Krauss Bros. Lumber Company, and 
was taken at the company’s annual general meeting, held 
in New Orleans recently. These annual gatherings were 
inaugurated several years ago, but the one just held 
was the most enjoyable and successful of the series to 
date. Daily throughout the meeting the Messrs. Krauss 
entertained the visiting traveling force, department heads 
and many of the office staff at informal luncheons, which 
were followed by a general discussion of business topics. 
The troubles of the year just closing were threshed out, 
suggestions for the coming twelvemonth were submitted 
and discussed and as a result a closer codperation has 
been assured. 

One of the interesting and important features of the 
meeting was the announcement by President M. Krauss 


PREDICTS STEADY BUSINESS. 


Lumberman Bases Prophecy on Reports of Traveling 
Men in Four Central States. 


St. Louis, Mo.,. Jan. 17.—C. E. Neeley, president of 
the South Arkansas Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Fullerton Building, believes there will be a good, active 
trade in the lumber business from now on and that 
present prices will either remain firm or will go higher. 
He bases his belief on the reports from his traveling men 
covering the States of Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

His central Illinois man says: dealers are optimistic. 
Some yards ‘have small stocks on hand while others are 
fairly well prepared for spring requirements. Stocks, 
generally, are small but well assorted. The most un- 
favorable conditions are in the coal mining sections 
where some of the mines have closed down and others 
are working only part time. Factories run ful! time. 
Plenty of money is available and all lines of business 
report improvement in business. 

The consensus of Indiana lumber dealers is that 
prices will either remain as they are or will go higher. 
Several big and some smaller concerns have not as yet 
laid in their spring stocks. 

The Ohio and Pennsylvania representative says general 
business as well as lumber conditions is good, owing 
to the activity of the steel industry, whose mills are 
all working double time. 

A rapid improvement in business is reported in Michi 
gan. Big crops have helped farmers and they have 
plenty of money to spend freely. Factories work over 
time and a general feeling of prosperity prevails. New 
buildings are erected by many of the larger concerns. 
The leading lumber men in that section believe the de- 
mand for lumber from Europe will continue to be good 
even after the war and general advances in prices are 
expected. Stocks have nearly all been closed out because 
of cautious and light buying during the last year and 
they must be replenished. 
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GENERAL STAFF OF KRAUSS BROS. LUMBER COMPANY IN ANNUAL MEETING AT NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


that the company would inaugurate a profit sharing 
plan, that would be participated in by every member of 
the organization, from the office boy up. 





SHINGLE DUTY SHOULD BE IMPOSED. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 15.—An illuminating ex- 
ample of the effect which the lack of a duty on red 
cedar shingles is alleged to have on the American man- 
ufacturer is furnished by Manager Moore of the Saginaw 
Shingle Company, at Blaine, through which about 3,100 
carloads of British Columbia forest products passed in 
1915 en route to the eastern part of the United States. 
In 1915 Mr. Moore’s mill ran 257 days and eut 27,542,- 
000 shingles. Sixteen men were employed and night and 
day shifts were run. The output was sold at an aver- 
age price of $1.55 a thousand, just 5 cents more than 
the average cost of production. The total receipts for 
the year were $42,690.10. Of this $41,313 was paid out 
for lumber and labor, leaving $1,377 for interest on the 
investment, repairs, deterioration and incidental expenses 
and profits. Mr. Moore figures that his profits went to 
Canadian millowners, who have free entry into this coun- 
try and largely employ Hindus and Chinese, it is said 
here. 





REMARKABLE SAMPLES OF CYPRESS 
EXHIBITED. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 15.—Some very remarkable 
samples of cypress are on exhibition in the local offices 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
This cypress was cut at the mill of G. 8. Baxter & Co., 
Fargo, Ga. Some of these boards are 12 inches wide 
and they ran through a Woods’ 404 high speed matcher 
at the rate of 185 lineal feet a minute. This cypress is 
beautiful in grain and texture and has caused consider- 
able comment. 


BABB LPL LI IIIT 


‘*Economic Paper No. 40,’’ of the North Carolina 
Geological and Economic Survey, Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
State geoligist, is devoted to ‘‘ Forest Fires in North 
Carolina During 1914 and Forestry Laws of North Caro- 
lina,’’ and is written by J. S. Holmes, State forester. 


Little buying is done in Indiana and that little is for 
immediate consumption. Stocks are abcut normal. 

A good business is predicted in Ohio. Mills are work- 
ing full time and prospects are very good. Many towns 
in that State will do a great deal of building this spring 
and summer and large quantities of lumber will be 
needed. 





DALLAS LUMBERMEN OPPOSE PROPOSED ANTI- 
SHINGLE ORDINANCE. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 17.—An ordinance to bar wooden 
shingles on roofs in Dallas, Tex., is being proposed, ac- 
cording to advices reaching Shreveport, where during 
the last several weeks the lumber fraternity has been 
fighting a movement to have a clause inserted in a pro- 
posed new building code to bar wooden shingle roofs with 
the result that the city council in the near future will 
most likely eliminate the anti-shingle provision. A Dal- 
las newspaper under the. caption, ‘‘Would Bar Wood 
Shingles—Committee Waits on Mayor and Commission- 
ers Advocating Proposed City Ordinance,’’ publishes a 
communication from a joint committee of the master 
and journeymen sheet metal workers of Dallas, advocat- 
ing the proposed ordinance barring wood shingle roofs 
in that city. The lumbermen are opposed to the pro- 
posed measure, and owing to the fight locally lumber- 
men here are interested. Advocates of the proposed ordi- 
nance, as indicated by the communication from the sheet 
metal workers, claim that wood shingles are more hazard- 
ous ete., their claims being similar to those that were 
made at Shreveport, where the lumbermen used as their 
strongest argument the fact that lumber is a chief in- 
dustry of this section and should not be given a slap 
such as the anti-shingle provision would prove to be, 
and also argued that wooden shingles are not so hazard- 
ous as claimed. 


PPP PBB BBO OOS 


PuBs.ic interest in forest fire prevention in North Caro- 
lina is increasing year by year. This is reflected in the 
State press which chronicles and comments upon forest 
fires and the loss suffered by them to a much greater 
extent than formerly. It is also seen in the recent action 
of the State legislature, which enacted an excellent forest 
fire law. 
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EXHIBITORS DEMONSTRATE WOOD’S SUPERIORITY. 


Ohio Lumbermen Prove: Their Claims at the Dayton Exposition—Exhibit the Most Convincing on Record —Wood’s 
Attractiveness a Revelation—Enthusiastic Supporters of a Great Display. 


DayToN, OHI0, Jan. 15.—‘‘ The finest industrial show- 
ing by a single city that I ever saw! ’’ 

That, in substance, is the ejaculation of every out-of- 
town visitor to the Dayton Industrial Exposition, which 
opened here last night, Friday, January 14, and will con- 
tinue open until next Saturday, January 22. Needless to 
say, it finds a ready echo in the opinion of Dayton peo- 
ple themselves, who have a reputation for pride in their 
home town and its products. Dayton people are, and of 
right ought to be, proud of their city and its industrial 
greatness, proud of its quick emergence from the great 





























disaster of flood, and convinced of greater industrial 
greatness to come. To give voice to that spirit, and to 
celebrate that industrial greatness, the Dayton Indus- 
trial Exposition was conceived, with ‘‘the greatest in- 
dustrial exposition ever held by any city in the world’’ 
as the object. Dayton has made good on that preten- 
tious plan. 

It will be a matter of gratification to the lumber in- 
dustry to know that lumbermen have had an active part 
in making the exposition possible, and that the most 
attractive exhibit in the whole exposition is the wonder- 


ful miniature village of nine wooden houses occupying 
the entire north end of the fifth floor of the Deleo Build 
ing. The importance of the industry is emphasized by a 
number of exhibits by various of the manufacturers’ 
associations, which are housed on the same floor and show 
the diverse uses of wood, and especially the uses to which 
it is better suited than any other material. 

The Dayton Lumbermen’s Club, one of the crackerjack 
local organizations of business men, and one of the best 
among lumbermen in the whole country, was among the 
first bodies to enlist in the exposition movement and, 
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EXHIBITS MADE BY LUMBER INTERESTS AT THE DAYTON INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, HELD AT DAYTON, OHIO, JANUARY 14-22. 
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having entered it, put its whole strength and energy into 
the idea. A committee consisting of W. B. Stewart, 
chairman, T. J. Callahan, Henry Myers and J. Pardon- 
ner was appointed, and also a finance committee consist- 
ing of those mentioned and Henry Requarth, H. W. Rowe 
and John Westfall, with Mr. Requarth as chairman. 
These committees all through had the energetic assist- 
ance of the president of the Dayton Lumbermen’s Club, 
J. Elam Artz, and 8. 8. King, chairman of the general 
exhibits committee of the exposition. 

The Dayton architect and landscape architect Louis 
Lott was engaged to design and install the exhibit. It 
was determined to erect a model community on a scale 
of one-twelfth; each inch of ground and structure, in 
other words, representing a foot. This was the excellent 
idea, and it was excellently carried out. The result is 
admittedly the premier exhibit of the whole exposition, 
the exhibit that is most admired and most talked about 
and which will undoubtedly have the most lasting effect 
of anything shown in Dayton’s great show. 

The entire north end of the building was taken over by 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Dayton to house this beautiful 
exhibit. A series of arches invite the visitor to enter. 
Once within, the line of spectators as they turn to the 
right are confronted by these words adapted from a 
speech by J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Association, as reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS EXHIBIT 
IS TO PROMOTE THE USE OF LUMBER 
WHEREVER IT IS THE BEST 
AVAILABLE MATERIAL. 


Other signs that greet the eyes of visitors express such 
sentiments as these: 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR, 
LUMBER COSTS LESS, 
GOES FARTHER, 
LASTS LONGER, 
LOOKS BETTER, 
THAN ANY OTHER BUILDING MATERIAL. 





‘ THERE IS NOTHING AS GOOD AS LUMBER 
WHERE LUMBER SHOULD BE USED. 





BUILD WITH LUMBER AND SAVE THE DIFFERENCE. 





These are but introductory to the main exhibit. Down 
one side and across one end of the big space leased by 
the Dayton Lumbermen’s Club a model community of 
nine houses of various design has been built on a minia- 
ture scale. The houses shown, as they are encountered by 
the spectator in passing from right to left, are a western 
bungalow of the Japanese-American type, a cypress bun- 
galow, an American craftsman’s house, a German-Amer- 
ican cottage, a Swiss-American cottage, a Japanese- 
American residence of the western type, an English- 
American cottage, a New England colonial residence and 
a Dutch colonial cottage. 

Each of these little houses is complete to the minutest 
detail. They are from most attractive designs, are elec- 
trie lighted, with hospitality and comfort shining from 
all their tiny windows, whether the type be a modest 
cottage or a great residence. But the Dayton lumber- 
men were not content to show merely perfect houses. A 
long boulevard paved with tiny creosoted yellow pine 
blocks fronts the whole exhibit, bordered by a system of 
tiny boulevard lights. 

Architect Lott and the Dayton lumbermen did not stop 
with this. The houses are set among perfect lawns, sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubbery. There are pergolas and 
a temple of Diana gleaming in the distance. There are 
hedges and bordered walks. There are gardens with 
tiny vegetables and plots of tiny flowers. There is a 
tennis court. There are concrete walks, for concrete is 
superior to wood as a sidewalk material. But everywhere 
else wood has been employed, because as a home-building 
material it is the superlative article. 

There is no doubt that the effect of the exhibit of the 
Dayton Lumbermen’s Club will be lasting. The people 
of the Gem City have had demonstrated to them in the 
most graphic way that lumber is the preéminent home- 
building commodity. They have seen what variety is 
possible in house construction when wood is employed, 
what beauty of design and range of expenditure, and 
how perfectly the wooden house fits into a landscape of 
trees and lawn. Not only has the lumber business in Day- 
ton, and every man who is engaged in the business here 
been helped by this display, but an exhibit of such 
artistie charm and aesthetic value must have a profound 
effect on all who see it, giving them new ideas and in- 
spiration and a new appreciation of the beauties of the 
home and of nature. 

The committee that had the exhibit especially in charge, 
the Dayton Lumbermen’s Club and the whole exposition 
may congratulate itself on having made the most beau- 
tiful and attractive exhibit of wood as a home building 
material that has ever been seen in the world. The mem- 
bers of the Dayton Lumbermen’s Club and the codperat- 
ing wholesalers who made this possible were the following: 


Dayton Lumbermen’s Club. 


N. B. Nabers, J. Elam Artz, S. W. Davis, Gebhart-Wuichet 
Limber Company, Rinderknecht Lumber Company, M. G. 
Mosier, H. M. Rowe, Blom & Stewart, A. L. Bringman, The 
Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Gem City Planing 
Mill & Lumber Company, R. W. Harbaugh, The Kuntz-John- 
Son Company, The F. A. Requarth Company, The John Rouzer 
Company, The West Side Lumber Company, Charles Duibley. 


Codéperating Wholesalers. 


_L. Gp Anderson, Franklin, Ohio; C. L. Monger Company, 
E\khart, Ind.; Meadow River Lumber Company, Rainella, W. 
Ve.; Charles F. Shiels & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; F. W. Shover 
Inmber Company, Columbus, Ohio; Otis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.; H. R. Allen & Co., Columbus, Ohio ; 
Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark.; D. Beets, Latonia, 
Ky.; W. H. DeVoss, Greenfield, Ohio; Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, New Orleans,,La.; C. R. Hall Lumber Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company, New 
Orleans, La.; W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; Seattle Cedar Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle, Wash.; Diebert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company, 
Donner, La.; Natalbany Lumber Company, Hammond, La.; 
Graham Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Acme Veneer & 
Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. P. Conklin Lumber 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Lyon Cypress Lumber Company, 
Garyville, La.; Chestnut Lumber Company, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Cc. & W. Kramer Company, Richmond, Ind.; Richey-Halsted 
& Quick, Cincinnati, Ohio; Throop-Martine Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Peytona Lumber Company, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Louis Wuichet, Chicago, Ill.; Southern Lumber & Boom Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Passing from the Dayton Lumbermen’s Club’s notable 
exhibit the visitor comes upon the booths of various of 
the lumber manufacturers’ associations and individual 
exhibitors. The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of New Orleans, La., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
shows its complete exhibit, including the famous cypress 
bungalow and the glittering row of transparencies and 
panels of finished or historic cypress. Secretary George E. 
Watson, of New Orleans, is in charge in person, ably 
assisted by O. S. Reynaud, of New Orleans, and W. F. 
Robitaille, of Columbus. The making of sugi finish is 
an attractive, practical demonstration that draws a con- 
stant crowd. 


The Gum Manufacturers’ Association, of Memphis, 
Tenn., is represented by J. T. Kendall, of Memphis, 
assistant secretary. The exhibit is a beautiful fireplace 
with gum paneling reaching to the ceiling. The beauty 
of the wood and the excellence of the work attract uni- 
versal comment and admiration. 


The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, of Little Rock, Ark., 
shows a house with one end open to indicate the value 
of the wood for framing as well as finish. Another good- 
sized model is called ‘‘the little white house’’ and clev- 
erly demonstrates the Arkansas soft pine as a material 
for dwellings. R. H. Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark., man- 
ager of the bureau, is the affable gentleman in charge. 


The Southern Pine Association, of New Orleans, La., 
makes one of the most interesting exhibits of the show 
in the form of a model creosoted southern yellow pine 
block pavement, with samples of such pavement that 
have been under wear for many years and have demon- 
strated their splendid durability. G. R. Short, of New 
Orleans, talks interestingly to visitors on the merits of 
southern yellow pine, creosoted, as a paving material. 


The exhibit of the National Lumber. Manufacturers’ 
Association lays special stress on the superiority of mill 
construction, and illustrates it with a model of a fac- 
tory building showing the required thicknesses and dimen- 
sions and method of erection. Incidentally advertising 


suggestions to retail lumber dealers are shown, and there 
is also a guessing contest with a prize of $10 for anyone 
who can correctly name thirty woods that are shown in 
the natural. H. 8. Sackett and W. H. Bell, of Chicago, 
are in charge. 


The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has a good exhibit in the capable 
hands of two representatives, one a lady. The Standard 
Stained Shingle Company, of Tonawanda, N. Y., has a 
pleasing exhibit, with A. 8. Kendall, of Chicago, in 
charge. 

Other exhibitors on this floor whose exhibits are of spe- 
cial interest to lumbermen are the Kuntz-Johnson Com- 
pany, agent for Compo-Board; the American Loan & 
Savings Association, of Dayton; M. Ohmer’s Sons Com- 
pany, office cabinets; the Builders’ Exchange, showing 
houses constructed of wood, of course; Edward E. Me- 
Knight & Son, contractors; the Spaite-Wright Realty 
Company, of Dayton, showing Oakwood, a Dayton suburb, 
with miniature houses, trolley line ete.; Weiffenbach 
Bros. Company, art glass. The Delseamp-Roemhildt Com- 
pany, and Lowe Bros., paints. 

The exposition was formally opened at 7 o’clock Fri- 
day evening, January 14, and was heralded by the blow- 
ing of all the whistles in Dayton. Mayor George W. 
Shroyer in a proclamation declared that the day marked 
‘fan epoch in Dayton’s industrial and commercial his- 
tory.’’ General Chairman C. H. Bosler pressed the but- 
ton that set the big show in motion. The exposition com- 
pletely fills the mammoth new seven-story building of the 
Dayton Engineering Laboratory Company, manufactur- 
er of the famous Delco automobile starters, Deleo farm 
lighting systems and other electrical products. The com- 
pany delayed installing the machinery in its new building 
that the structure might be utilized for a great Dayton 
industrial show. There are five acres of floor space, more 
than in the Coliseum in Chicago or Madison Square Gar- 
den in New York, it was said, and it is all oceupied with 
Dayton-made and Dayton-sold products. There is every- 
thing from a Wright biplane, one of the inventions that 
Dayton gave to the world, to a pumpkin pie foundry. 
The Delco concern not only contributed the building but 
itself purchased $1,100 worth of floor space to show its 
own products. It was a fine demonstration of the Dayton 
do-it spirit. 

In a special moving picture theater at the south end 
of the fifth floor, in connection with other exhibitors, 
the films of the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn., 
showing the logging operations of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, of Elizabeth, La., and the famous Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, splash 
dam pictures, and the Long-Bell Lumber Company saw- 
mill pictures are continuously exhibited free of charge: 





DAYTON LUMBERMEN’S CLUB COMMEMORATES SHOW. 


Saturday evening at the Algonquin Hotel the Dayton 
Lumbermen’s Club tendered a dinner to the visiting lum- 
bermen and formally received. the Dayton Lumbermen’s 
Club exhibit from the committee which prepared it. Pres- 
ident J. Elam Artz of the club presided. S. 8. King, of 
Dayton, president of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, invited all to the State meeting at Cleveland 
February 22, 23 and 24, where there will also be a lum- 
ber show, expresed appreciation to the visitors present for 
having come to Dayton, and pointed with pride to the 
Greater Dayton Association, the largest commercial or- 
ganization in the world, with 7,000 members. 

W. B. Stewart, chairman of the committee which pre- 
pared the Dayton Lumbermen’s Club exhibit for the 
exposition, then formally turned it over to the club, ex- 
pressing the hope that it was but the beginning of great 
activities by the lumbermen of the city to promote the 
use of wood. 

Louis Lott, of Dayton, architect who designed and ex- 
ecuted the exhibit, told what a joy the work had been 
and incidentally made the statement that a house without 
a garden is as incomplete as a house without furniture. 

H. 8S. Sackett, of Chicago, Ill., representing the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in his re- 
marks said that that association had adopted a new 
policy. In the past its members had sought merely to 
sell lumber to the retailer, but hereafter it will aim to 
sell lumber for the retailer. 

George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., said he 
had trouble getting on to his feet after having stood all 
day on five acres of concrete. Like the other speakers 
he complimented Dayton on the exposition and Dayton 
lumbermen on their exhibit. Speaking of less progressive 
lumbermen, he said that the hardest work in the world 
is to interest lumbermen in their own business. If they 
will take off their coats and get to work for lumber they 
will make the biggest step forward they have ever made. 
Dayton has already made the start. 

J. T. Kendall, assistant secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn., believed in 
boosting not one wood alone, but all, and especially gum. 
A. 8. Kendall, of Chicago, congratulated the lumbermen 
on the show. 

F. M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, the new secretary of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, outlined 
the coming convention at Cleveland February 22, 23 and 
24, and said that several notable persons would be on the 
program. 

R. H. Brooks, manager of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau, Little Rock, Ark., paid a special tribute to s. 8. 
King, of Dayton, for the part he had played in interest- 
ing the lumber manufacturers in the Dayton show. 





G. R. Short, of New Orleans, La., field agent of the 
Southern Pine Association, believed in talking all woods, 
and had a special word for the virtues of yellow pine 
as a paving block material. The final speaker of the 
evening was Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Chicago. 


Mr. Malloch and H. S. Sackett, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, addressed a special 
meéting of the Buroughs Nature Club, of Dayton, an 
organization of 150 Dayton women, on Friday. 
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PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED. 


LouISsvVILLE, Ky., Jan. 19.—Harry E. Kline, president 
of the Louisville Hardwood Club, has announced the 
personnel of the committees which will serve during 1916, 
They are as follows: 

Entertainment, Program and Publicity—H. J. Gates, Loufs- 
ville Point Lumber Company; Preston Joyes, W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Company; John Churchill, Churchill-Milton 
Lumber Company; E. B. Norman, Holly Ridge Lumber Com- 
pany, and G. D. Crain, jr., secretary of the club. 

Finance—C. M. Sears, Edward L. Davis Lumber Company ; 
T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company; W. A. 
McLean, Wood Mosaic Company. 

Transportation—T. Smith Milton, Churchill-Milton Lum- 
ber Company; J. C. Wickliffe, C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company ; 
Edwin Norman, Norman Lumber Company. 

Logs—Allen McLean, Wood Mosaic Company; Charles N. 
Talbot, Parkland Sawmill Company; Edward S. Shippen, 
Louisville Point Lumber Company. 

Lumber—Edward L. Davis, Edward L. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany; W. R. Willett, Parkland Sawmill Company, and W. A. 
Watts, Holly Ridge Lumber Company. 


The Hardwood Club meeting was not held this week, 
an unusual circumstance, the postponement being due to 
the convention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Cincinnati. This was largely attended by local 
men. 

The Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association, of Memphis, will open January 24. The 
date originally set was January 15, but delay in getting 
an assistant for the manager, J. H. Townshend, to suc- 
ceed Leroy Halyard, who is to be resident manager at 
Louisville, caused the later date to be selected. 





Some plants use a warning telltale on shaper heads 
that would seem to be an excellent expedient. It con- 
sists of a thong of fairly stiff leather fastened just above 
the knives and of sufficient length to strike the work- 
man’s hand just before it comes within a dangerous 
proximity to the blades. 
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[By Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.] 





Organization may be properly divided in its relation 
to industry into two classes: First, voluntary organiza- 
tion, and, second, incorporate organization. 

The usual and prevalent form of organization between 
members of an industry in association is voluntary, 
with no obligations except current obligations to the 
participants. In the light of present public sentiment, 
this form of organization has served its purpose, as 
today it is looked upon with a good deal of question in 
view of the vast amount of antitrust and anti-discrim- 
inatory legislation affecting business, and the unfortu- 
nate interpretations and decisions of the courts as relat- 
ing to voluntary association to the effect that each and 
every member of any voluntary association is held to be 
bound by the act or statement of some other member, 
rendering such form of association unsafe and unwise. 
The average business man is not a lawyer. His choice 
of terms of language in his ordinary correspondence is 
not weighed and measured by him, and is such that 
in the light of cold, legal interpretation it is susceptible 
to a different construction from that which he originally 
intended. The consequence is that in the voluntary form 
of association we have before us always grave danger 
of some improper statement or expression, made without 
our knowledge and to which we do not subscribe, which 
will be urged and construed by some legal light seeking 
political preferment to our detriment. 

In the last decade politicians have sought political 
advancement over the corpse of business and have been 
successful in their endeavor; but fortunately today the 
publie is recognizing the truth and public sentiment is 
surely changing. In any event our past experience has 
taught us that voluntary association is not to the best 
interests of our industry today. 


The Incorporate Form of Association. 


As opposed to that form of association we have the 
incorporate form, which can best be illustrated by the 
organization of the Southern Pine Association, which 
is probably the pioneer in that field. This association 
has no members. It is a corporation, organized under 
the laws of Missouri for the purpose of doing business 
for profit. Its charter provides that which it may do 
and that which it does not propose to do. Instead of 
haying members it has subscribers who enter into con- 
tract with the corporation for such service as the cor- 
poration may be authorized under its charter and bylaws 
to furnish. The act of one subscriber to the association 
does not bind any Other subscriber to the association. 
The act of the corporation, the association itself, does 
not bind the subscriber. It occupies the same relative 
position to its subscribers as does Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, 
the Red Book, or any other service organization to its 
subscribers. It is legal in its form and is definite in 
its purpose. 

How much better is the latter situation than the first! 
All the things that the latter attempts to do and does 
do are done by its officers under direction of counsel in 
a perfectly legal manner and in the broad light of day. 
Its records are kept clear, with no opportunity for legal 
entanglements that may bring us in conflict with the 
law and its penalties. 

Of the two fornis of association work certainly that 
of the incorporate form removes the chief objections to 
the voluntary form. It has the merit not only of the 
legal phases of the situation, but its contracts with its 
subscribers are legal, binding and enforceable. There 
is no such thing as a voluntary withdrawal, the contract 
of the subscriber running its full term to the date of its 
expiration, during which time the subscriber is bound, 
legally as well as morally, to all the obligations assumed 
by him therein. This gives you not only legal protection, 
but it also gives you the financial support you need to 
carry out your purposes. Consequently, of the two, we 
strongly recommend the latter as being the more efficient 
method of organization. 

So much for organization. Now as to codperation. 

We are living in the twentieth century, in which the 
means of communication and transportation are so rapid 
that the people of California and of Florida, with those 
of Maine and Washington, are neighbors of but a few 
hours apart. Those who live in South Africa, Australia, 
the Argentine, India and Canada, with ourselves, daily 
meet upon the battleground of competition in the mar- 
kets of the world. It takes less time now to transport 
merchandise from Liverpool to New York than 100 years 
ago from Albany to Boston. Such a thing as local busi- 
ness in industry is now a question of the past. Today 
all parts of the world are neighbors and competitors in 
all the markets of the world; consequently the necessity 
exists today, such as it never has existed in the past, for 
cooperation. 

There is a general feeling today by many people of 
the United States that uncontrolled and destructive com- 
petition is more injurious to the public good than un- 
controlled restraint of trade. We, who are engaged in 
business, have recognized that principle for years. We 
have also recognized the increase in competition, with 
the changing condition of commerce, but the public has 
not been aware of that situation. We have not endeav- 
ored in the past to exclude the public from our confi- 
dence, but we have made no particular effort to give 
publicity to our efforts. I do not consider this so much 
the fault of our industry as I consider it more the 
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fault of the public as represented by the press in not 
properly presenting to the public the facts that have at 
all times been open for their observation. 


Character of the Necessary Codperation. 


Today we must have codperation, as we have never 
had it before, but our codperation today should be had 
under the spot-light of public observation, and more par- 
ticularly should it be under the observation of the 
Federal Trade Commission, that body which was organ- 
ized by Congress and which, by its broad sympathies, 
has already demonstrated that it will pursue its duties 
along broadly constructive lines. If it has not the power 
to view matters in that light today, then that power 
must be conferred upon it through public sentiment. 
It has the desire to be of constructive aid to business, 
rather than otherwise. 

Our codperation must take on the character of con- 
structive upbuilding and betterment of our industry. 
While there exists a natural antagonism on the part of 
the buyer and seller of any particular commodity, there 
is a common ground on which they may get together and 
advance their common interests. Naturally we expect 
the seller to sell his product for as much as he can 
secure, and we as naturally expect the buyer to buy as 
cheaply as he can, but in the advancement and extension 
of our business, in the pushing of our trade, there are 
many grounds upon which they may both codperate to 
the interests of each other. In our industry we have a 
common enemy, the substitute, which will be in the 
future a question that the lumbermen of the country, 
as a whole, will have to watch and carefully guard 
against. 

We must not take the position that lumber must be 
marketed for every purpose for which it always has heen 
used, and not recognize the merit of our competitors. 
Lumber should not be pushed except for the purposes 
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for which it is best adapted, but we must not permit our 
competitor to push his product at our expense for those 
purposes for which lumber is better adapted than the 
substitute. In the matter of the retail dealer handling 
cement, hardware, patent roofing and products of that 
character, any merchant in his town may handle the 
same products without the same cost of doing business. 
They are frequently used by the other merchants as 
leaders and sold without profit in order to create a de- 
mand for other commodities that may be their principal 
business. In pushing the sale of these products the retail 
lumber dealer pushes them to the exclusion of his normal, 
natural business, and often on an unprofitable basis. 

The Southern Pine Association has assumed that it 
would endeavor to educate the public by a campaign of 
education, through advertising and publicity. In start- 
ing this campaign a year ago we entered upon it as an 
experiment. We have only gone a short way but as far 
as we have gone we are satisfied with the results. Today 
we are securing over 11,000 inquiries a month from the 
work already done, and as the campaign goes on we 
expect and anticipate that these inquiries will multiply 
in practically the direct ratio that the campaign pro- 
gresses. We are anticipating that a year from now, 
instead of having 11,000 inquiries, we will have from 
33,000 to 35,000, and in two years from now we antici- 
pate 100,000. 

In this ¢ampaign we have inaugurated a campaign of 
codperation with the retail dealer. We recognize from 
our personal experience (and we anticipate that you 
have had a similar experience), that proper advertising 
is not the work of the business man but requires the 
judgment of an expert who has had experience in reach- 
ing the public. Our copy, when not so prepared, does 


not always attract the attention or appeal to the buyer 
or the consumer as it should, and there is a large amount 
of the money expended in this way that is frequently lost 
because of the improper application of it. 


Campaign of Codperation Inaugurated. 


So we have inaugurated through advertising experts 
a campaign of codperation between the retailer and the 
manufacturer, wherein the manufacturer through his 
expert will prepare copy that the retailer may use in the 
ordinary course of his local advertising. In advertising 
in your local papers you want to make that advertising 
of such character as will produce business for you. 
You do not do this advertising merely for the purpose 
of supporting your local paper, although that may have 
had its effect on your mind in the conclusions which you 
reach as to the amaqunt of money you shall expend, but 
what you are after is results. 

Now we propose to prepare forms and copy for your 
use—that is, all those who wish to make use of them; to 
furnish you with data of educational character, hoping 
thereby to create a demand for you with your direct 
trade. In addition to that we expect to advertise to the 
consumer, direct, in a broad way, which, followed up by 
your advertising, should create business for you and 
increase your volume, doing this in the same way and 
in the same manner in which the sales of special food 
products have been advertised and extended. * * * 
In lumber we can not go quite so far but we can go far 
enough to create in the mind of the consumer that he 
should use lumber instead of using other products for 
specific purposes. Take silos, for example; we can 
create a demand for the wood silo by advertising its 
well known good qualities to the consumer. You adver- 
tise through your copy that you have silos for sale; the 
consumer goes to you to buy the silo. In addition, in 
response to inquiries received through the association 
office from its advertising, we expect, through the dealer, 
to follow up these leads, which should result in directly 
increased business to you and, indirectly, to us. 


Dubious Methods of Competing Materials. 


There are many other ways of codperation between 
the various branches of the industry. Take, as an illus- 
tration, the question of building codes: How many of 
us realize that the great majority of the fire prevention 
associations are, in fact, organized by our competitors— 
the manufacturers of substitutes for wood—to take ad- 
vantage of the general knowledge that every child knows 
that wood will burn; that they are using their entire 
efforts, based on this-knowledge, to advance legislation 
to make it impossible to specify wood as a building 
material? Here is another place for codperation. As 
these matters of legislation are generally local in charac- 
ter and it is numbers who have influence it is up to the 
retail branch of the industry to stand guard here, with 
such aid and assistance as the manufacturers may be able 
to furnish them through the medium of advice through 
experts. 

How many of us know that in 1913, when the legis- 
latures of the various States were in session, a bill was 
introduced into twenty-nine of these State legislatures 
making anyone who might have a fire on his premises 
(and by reason of such fire adjoining property is de- 
stroyed) responsible for the destruction of such adjoin- 
ing property? If these efforts had been successful the 
prospective builder would have had to build, in order to 
protect himself, of so-called fireproof construction and 
the effect upon the use of wood would have been obvious. 
I do not say that all fire prevention bureaus are organ- 
ized for this purpose but that most of them are. 


Push Products for Specific Purposes. 


Another thing that we all ought to work together upon 
is the pushing of specific products for specific purposes. 
For example, we should endeavor to furnish that class 
of building material that will fit the requirements for 
which it is to be used. I can best illustrate this situation 
by stating the conditions that exist in the New York 
markets. For years it has been customary for them to 
buy on what is known as New York merchantable speci- 
fications for structural material. This material has been 
furnished from the loblolly and shortleaf districts of the 
Carolinas, as well as the longleaf districts of the South, 
and as the weakest link in any chain is the strength of 
the chain itself the custom has grown up in the New 
York market (because they claim they can not any 
longer secure longleaf material) of drawing up specifica- 
tions for the size of material to be used, based on the 
stress strains of the weakest stick. The result is that 
it takes more material to build a given structure than 
is necessary, and consequently the expense is increased 
to the builder, bringing closer and closer together the 
costs of a wood mill-constructed building as against its 
substitutes in steel and cement. 


Now, if we would urge the use of material under the 
specifications of the density rule of the Southern Pine 
Association, backed by the guaranty of that association 
that its timbers under that density rule will have certain 
strength strains, it would reduce the size of material to 
be used in the construction of buildings and increase the 
number of buildings to be constructed of wood, and we 
would all be benefited in this, as well as the consumer. 

There is another way, gentlemen, in which we can 
codperate, not only as lumbermen but as business mel. 
Each and every one of us has some influence, locally, 
among his friends and neighbors and with his representa- 
tives in Congress and the State legislatures. We sbould 
make it our business, as citizens of this country, to study 
its needs and to advocate them with our friends and 
create public sentiment in favor of those national mea- 
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sires which make for the commercial supremacy of this 
Nation, 
* * * 


We must recognize that we will have to be prepared 
tv meet conditions which will arise when the conflict of 
arms abroad ceases and peace is restored. Can we do 
so without codperative effort, while the nations abroad 


are protected by systems of cartels? Can we do so 
without a merchant marine which will enable us to meet 
the competition of foreign nations who have such a 
marine and pay such rates on our commodities in the 
markets of the world as these nations may dictate? 
Can we protect ourselves against the invasion of accu- 
mulated manufactured products in the hands of bellig- 
erent nations, who are protected by protective tariff 


walls, with no protection by tariff at home? 

My friends, the future of this country needs our codp- 
eration to the end that we may have prosperity in all of 
our industrial and agricultural pursuits, which will 
insure our commercial supremacy among the nations of 
the world. I would urge that this association should 
join the Chamber of Commerce of the United States oi 
America and assist in its efforts in that direction. 











Timber is looked upon as an exceedingly variable ma- 
terial, without any definite idea as to just what the term 
exceedingly implies. It is the purpose of this paper to 
point out the causes of variability in timber and to give 
a more definite idea as to the extent to which each cause 
influences the properties of wood. 

In view of the fact that the causes of variation in 
weight are fewer and the resulting variations different 
than in the ease of strength properties, the two will be 
considered separately and the variation in the weight of 
wood will be taken up first. 


Variation in Weight of Wood. 


Any piece of wood selected promiscuously may contain 
anywhere from a 4 percent moisture, as in some kiln 
dried material, to two times as much moisture by weight 
as wood material, as in ocasional pieces of white fir. In 
view of this fact it is necessary to divide wood into three 
groups as to moisture in order to effect a definite com- 
parison. These groups represent a maximum amount of 
moisture, as in green wood, wood with no moisture, or 
oven dry wood, and wood with an intermediate percentage 
of moisture present, or air dry wood. 

The weight of green wood depends upon the weight of 
the wood substance itself, the moisture content, and the 
weight of other contained substances such as resin. The 
various species contain widely different amounts of mois- 
ture in the living tree; for example, white ash and black 
locust are always comparatively dry; black ash and the 
oaks have about twice as much moisture and chestnut and 
buckeye have three times as much as the white ash; the 
white and red cedars are comparatively dry while cypress 
and white fir contain large amounts of moisture. 

Position in the tree also affects moisture content. Most 
hardwoods show a fairly uniform distribution of moisture 
throughout the tree and the variation in the hardwood 
species is comparatively small. The conifers, on the 
other hand, show a wide variation in moisture content. 
In the same tree, as a rule, a large difference in the per- 
centage of moisture exists between the heart and sapwood 
and, in some instances, between the upper and lower parts 
of the tree. Longleaf pine and most other conifers have 
very low moisture contents in the heartwood and very 
high in the sapwood, causing young thrifty trees, to run 
heavier than old overmature trees of the same species. 
Tamarack and cypress are exceptions, having fairly uni- 
form moisture contents throughout the tree. Sugar pine 
and western larch, due to resinous material as well as 
water, are very heavy at the butt. 

Variations of 5 percent above or below the average 
weight per cubic foot for a given species are to be ex- 
pected in the ease of species having a fairly uniform 
moisture content. This variation may, however, run as 
high as 20 percent occasionally. With species that do 
not have a uniform moisture content about 10 percent 
variation in the weight per eubie foot may be expected, 
with occasional trees varying as much as 40 percent. 
These figures apply when considering small amounts of 
the wood, such as timber from a single tree. In larger 
shipments, as would be expected, the average weight is 
much more likely to be nearer the average value for the 
species, although in the conifers, as was previously 
pointed out, the character of the stand would very ma- 
terially influence the weight per cubic foot. 

Air dry weight varies largely on account of the wide 
variation of moisture content implied by the term. Some 
species lose the moisture in one-tenth the time of others. 
Some material is air dried to reduce its shipping weight 
and is considered dry when it ceases to lose moisture 
fairly rapidly, while for some of the more exacting uses 
the material will be carefully dried for months or even 
years until it reaches as low a moisture content as pos- 
sible under the conditions and moisture within the stick 
has become uniformly distributed. For example, in air 
dry telephone poles of cypress the moisture content may 
be over 40 percent of the oven dry weight of the wood, 
while for high class finish lumber of the same material 
it will probably be below 10 percent. Thus it is seen 
that different conditions of air drying may affect the 
weight of a species so that one class of material will be 
on'y about three-fourths as heavy as material of another 
class, However, for any given class of timber the figure 
is fairly uniform and the weight per cubie foot will have 
aout the same percentage variations as in the green 
hardwoods. 

"he weight per cubic foot of absolutely- dry, or oven 
v material, varies somewhat less in percentage than the 
‘ight of either green or air dry timber. The timber 
om any given tree will in one-half the time fall within 
percent of the average value with occasional values as 
‘ich as 16 percent above or below the average. These 
‘riations are about the average for most species. The 
lngleaf pine and Douglas fir, however, show variations 
“cout one and one-half times as large as those given. 


Variation in Strength Values. 


The strength, hardness, stiffness, and shock resisting 
ability of a given piece of timber are dependent upon the 
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density, grade, moisture content, nature of loading and 
species. 

Variation in density, or oven dry weight per cubie 
foot, is one of the chief causes of variations in the me- 
chanical properties of wood. In fact, the relation 
between density and strength is so definitely known that 
the density of a wood may well be taken as a criterion 
of its strength properties. It is found that as a rule all 
strength properties increase with the density. 

Strength and stiffness as a beam or post increase with 
about the first power of the density. 

Hardness and strength in compression perpendicular 
to the grain vary almost exactly with the square of the 
density, while the shock resisting properties vary by a 
slightly higher power. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the grade of tim- 
ber has a marked effect on the strength properties. 
Checks, knots, ring shakes and other defects in general 
result in lower values in all the strength properties. 
Commercial timber will range all the way from sticks that 
will barely support their own weight as a beam to clear, 
straight grained dry timber much stronger in proportion 
to its weight than structural steel. Difference in grade 
is responsible for a great deal of the variation in 
strength of the structural timbers. 

Change is moisture content in the approximately green 
material affects the strength values above listed very 
little. This is because the moisture contained above the 
fiber saturation point, usually about 25 percent or 30 
percent moisture, does not materially affect the mechan- 
ical properties of wood. Below this point, however, most 
of the strength values in small pieces increase rapidly 
with a decrease in moisture. Hence, in air dry material 
moisture content is a very important factor in its effect 
on strength values. In many instances the ultimate bend- 
ing strength is more than doubled by a reduction in 
moisture from the fiber saturation point to 10 percent 
or 12 percent moisture, a condition representative of air 
dry material such as small timber stored inside. In im- 
pact bending it is found that an increase of about 8 per- 
cent in the ability of a specimen to absorb a shock and 
return to its original form is caused by a decrease of 
1 percent in moisture when the moisture content is about 
12 percent of the oven dry weight. However, the total 
shock a specimen can absorb before complete breakage 
is found to be greater in the green or wet condition. In 
other words, a dry piece of timber will spring farther 
without being permanently distorted and return to its 
original position with a greater force than a green 
timber of the same material. But when failure starts, 
the dry timber fails much more quickly than the green. 
That is, the dry timber is more brash. Stiffness increases 
with the dryness but the change is by no means as marked 
as in the bending strength, a gain of only about 25 per- 
cent being effected by the drop from the fiber saturation 
point to 10 percent or 12 percent moisture. 

Although the mechanical properties generally show a 
marked increase in strength with a decrease in moisture, 
in structural design allowance should be made for this 
increase only in rare instances for the reason that it is 
a rather indefinite quantity and in structural timbers the 
defects and checks resulting from seasoning will usually 
offset any gain in strength due to drying. In addition, 
most structural timbers are subject to moisture change 
and are likely at any time to become as wet as in the 
green state. Consequently, strength values for the green 
material only should be used. 

Two series of tests made under widely different condi- 
tions of loading are not comparable because of the varia- 
tions in results on this account. The rapidity with which 
the load is applied and the duration of the load have a 
marked influence. For instance, it is found in impact 
bending where the load is applied almost instantaneously 
a stick will resist without apparent injury a force more 
than double the dead load which would ultimately cause 
failure. It has also been determined that a beam loaded 
over a period of several months will finally break under a 
load less than two-thirds that required to break it where 
the ultimate load is reached in a few minutes. 

Tests on large pieces will ordinarily show lower strength 
values than those obtained from small specimens for the 
reason that the large pieces usually contain defects of 
one form or another in the region of failure whereas the 
small ones are clear. 


Variation Between Species Great. 

The variation between species is very great when op- 
posite extremes are taken. For example, the bending 
strength of black willow is about one-fourth that of 
black locust. But for woods ordinarily competing for the 
same structural purposes this difference is usually smal} 
and has been greatly over-estimated, greater differences 
in strength properties usually existing within these species 
than between their averages. For example, 25 percent 
of the timber from the true shortleaf pine (Pinus 
echinata), an inferior timber, will average higher in 
strength value than the average longleaf pine (Pinus 
palustris), one of the best structural timbers; and 25 
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percent of the latter will fall below the averages for the 
former. Thus it is seen that it is just as important, if 
not more so, to inspect the quality of wood in a given 
shipment as it is to determine the exact species. 

In smal]! clear specimens of the same species, tested 
green under the same conditions, variations are largely 
accounted for by variations in density. Those properties 
which vary as the higher powers of the density we would 
expect to have greater variability than those which vary 
with the first power and that the variation above the 
average would be slightly greater than below. This we 
find to be the case. Strength and stiffness as a beam or 
post come under the latter head and it is found that in 
the conifers the probable variation from the average is 
about 12 percent. That is, it is an even wager that these 
values for any single specimen will be either within or 
without 12 percent of the average for the species. In 
exceptional cases a piece may be as much as 48 percent 
above or below the average. In the oaks the probable 
variation is 15 percent and occasional pieces may go as 
high as 60 percent above or below the average. 

Hardness and compression perpendicular to the grain, 
varying about as the square of the density, have a some- 
what higher probable variation, the figures being 15 per- 
cent for the conifers and 17 percent for the oaks. Occa- 
sional specimens in either class, though, may be found to 
vary from the average for the species by four times these 
amounts. 

In the case of shock resisting ability, which varies as 
a somewhat higher power than the square of the density, 
the probable variation is 18 percent for the conifers and 
24 percent for the oaks, with occasional pieces varying 
by as much as four times these amounts from the species 
averages. 

In case an average for any of these values is consid- 
ered as in any given shipment it would, of course, in all 
probability be nearer the average for the species and the 
greater the amount considered the closer the average 
would be expected to approach the true species average. 

If small, clear specimens of the same species and 
density and with the same conditions of testing are con- 
sidered the variation will be found to be comparatively 
small. Under these conditions the probable variations 
given above will be reduced by about one-third, leaving 
a small part of the variation in timber unaccounted for. 

Thus it is seen that the strength of timber of a given 
species with its defects, density and moisture content 
known may be estimated with considerable accuracy. No 
attempt should be made to compare species upon data 
in which the conditions are not practically the same or 
where reliable data are not at hand for reducing values 
to a common basis. With timbers free from defects and 
of the same species and moisture content only one-fourth 
of them may be expected to fall more than 12 percent 
below the average in strength. Of this one-fourth, occa- 
sional timbers will have only one-half the average 
strength. It is the purpose of the density clause in the 
grading rules for structural timbers to eliminate the 
relatively small percentage of the timber in which the 
clear wood has only from one-half: to two-thirds the 
average strength for the species. 





REMEMBERS EMPLOYEES IN WILL. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 17.—All the old office employees 
of the P. S. Huckins Company, one of this city’s best 
known yellow pine wholesale firms, are remembered in 
the will of its treasurer, Frank Huckins, just allowed 
at the county probate court in Dedham. Mr. Huckins 
died a few weeks ago at his home in Brookline. The 
will mentions $175,000 in personal property and $15,000 
in real estate, but the exact size of the estate is rot 
known. 

A clause in the will which refers to the employees reads 
as follows: 

In appreciation of the aid which they have rendered to me 
in my business, if the following named persons are in my 
employ or in the employ of the P. S. Huckins Company at 
time of my death then I give the following amounts: Will- 
iam H. Leach. of Boston, $2,500; William J. Dunn, of Bos- 
ton, George H. Purcell, of Revere, Howard S. Mitchell, of 
Revere, each $500; Claire F. Frawley, of Somerville, $200, 
and Thomas Russell, of Boston, $100. 

Fred E. Newell, of Hingham, a friend of Mr. Huckins, 
is remembered with $1,000. His Brookline estate and his 
summer property at Duxbury are given by Mr. Huckins 
to his widow. Frank Huckins, the oldest son and presi- 
dent and general manager of the P. S. Huckins Company, 
and Henry W. Lewis, of Lexington, are named as trus- 
tees to hold the property in trust for the benefit of the 
widow, a daughter, Miss Marion Huckins, and:a minor 
son, Stewart Huckins. The court named Frank Huckins 
as executor of his father’s estate. 
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Tue celluloid eye shades or goggles that are often used 
for the protection of the eyes were in one reported in- 
stance found a source of danger, catching on fire from 
too near proximity to an open flame. 
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Changed Conditions in the Lumber Industry 





When I received an invitation from your secretary to 
attend this convention and say a few words to you my 
first thought was to thank him and express my regrets, 
for the reason that peculiarly there is no section of the 
United States represented by retail dealers’ associa- 
tions where I have really a less personal acquaintance 
than I have with the membership of your association. 

It was my fortune early in life to spend a number 
of years on the road, traveling continuously in territory 
from Denver in the West to Boston in the East, and 
because of traveling over such a large area and for 
so many years I had the pleasure of making the per- 
sonal acquaintance of a larger number of lumber dealers. 
Few manufacturers enjoy a larger personal acquaint- 
ance in the retail trade of the United States than I 
and for many years I have attended many of the annual 
retail meetings, thus continuing to increase that close 
relationship and adding to it each year from the new 
members; and it has always been a real pleasure to 
attend these various meetings. But somehow I never 
traveled in the territory which your association em- 
braces and I therefore hesitated about coming here and 
appearing before you, and yet I am acquainted with 
many of you through correspondence dating back a 
great many years. 

In the early days a certain part of your territory was 
supplied almost entirely from what was then considered 
the greatest lumber market in the world—Chicago— 
and it was my privilege and pleasure to sell considerable 
lumber to the various members of your organization 
through correspondence. I was instrumental in the 
early issuing of the first price lists quoting delivered 
prices, at that time a pleasure but today really in 
number a bore. I also had to do with your orders 
sent in by our various salesmen, and many of your 
members will remember having bought from the well 
known firm, the 8. K. Martin Lumber Company, at that 
time one of the largest in Chicago. I was first a gen- 
eral employee in the company’s yard at Chicago, later 
traveling on the road for a number of years, and fin- 
ally being promoted to the position of secretary and 
treasurer. In appearing before you today I am forci- 
bly reminded of the wonderfully changed conditions in 
the lumber trade, which have occurred even in the very 
short span of my business life. 

When I first entered the trade, in 1878, lumber came 
to Chicago almost entirely by boat, that cheap, direct 
and quick method of transportation. It was manufac- 
tured in Michigan—at Saginaw and Bay City on the 
ast shore, including points along farther north—Os- 
coda, Alpena, Cheboygan, St. Ignace, Manistee, and 
very largely Muskegon. It was sent to Chicago mainly 
in sailing schooners, in amounts of from 200,000 to 
300,000 feet, consigned by the manufacturers to sell 
without being tallied or inspected, promiscuous mill-run 
lumber comprising all grades and all sizes, without 
even being priced. The consignees were classed as 
wholesale commission men in the Chicago lumber mar- 
ket and they were located at the foot of Franklin 
Street, and many is the time I saw in the early morn- 
ings as many as 107 boats in the river, extending from 
the mouth up to the Randolph Street bridge—about 
one mile—awaiting buyers. The average lumber buyer 
(and at that time more than 100 lumber yards were 
there) would come down to the lumber market any- 
where from 5 to 7 o’clock in the morning, go over these 

cargoes and after a very hasty inspection such as 
could be made only by looking it over from the decks, 
he would make a bargain for a cargo, after which a 
tug would tow it to his yard. 

My first work was that of tally-boy, to take down the 
quantity of feet as the tallyman or inspector would 
call it off while the boat was being unloaded. It could 
hardly be called a tally; a great deal of it was guess- 
work, and it was a common thing when a cargo was 
retallied in the yards to find an overrun of from 5 to 
10 percent or more. I am sure you gentlemen, in re- 
ceiving cars from any part of the country today, 
would be surprised if you were to compare your ret tally 
figures these days with the overruns that were in vogue 
in those days. 


Conditions Have Changed. 


Think of the changed conditions; in those days I 
frequently saw a solid train of lumber from Chicago 
going through the very territory from which many of 
you today are drawing a part of your lumber supply, 
namely, right through the unbroken forests of Mis- 
souri, Louisiana and Texas, to towns like San Antonio, 
Tex. Think of white pine lumber going into that ter- 
ritory and lumber in all grades going almost across 
the continent to Denver and Salt Lake. I have seen 
32-foot joists, kiln dried in Chicago and put into the 
kiln lengthwise, which were used in the construction 
of the Taber Opera House at Denver. Think of kiln- 
drying joists to ship on a 71%4-cent rate from Chi- 
cago, the rate at that time in effect, and remember that 
that market received most of its lumber from Chi- 
cago, all of its shingles and all of its lath, millwork 
ete. 

But, what is more surprising, we shipped whole 
trainloads right through Minneapolis to the Dakotas 
for a time because lumber could -not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities and quickly enough from any 
nearer source. About that time some of the older 
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members of your organization throughout Iowa and 
Nebraska were buying your entire requirements from 
Chicago. Today you are buying, in some sections, 
yellow pine from the South, fir from the Coast, shin- 
gles largely from British Columbia (and I presume 
many of you are good Republicans too), products from 
Idaho, redwood from California, and some lumber from 
the North. 

Chicago was the great lumber market in the early 
days and the customs, principles and business ethics 
as first practiced there were gradually carried by the 
sawmill manufacturers on the Mississippi River, and 
later by the manufacturers of northern pine in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. One of the strongest principles 
followed and which meant so much to the retailers of 
the United States and one which was recognized and ad- 
hered to, was that the marketing of lumber to con- 
sumers should be done through retailers only. In do- 
ing your first business in Chicago there grew up a re- 
lation of a very reciprocal character because the Chi- 
eago dealers recognized that the reputable retail deal- 
ers were the proper channel through which the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and distributer could distribute 
his products. For many years this principle was recog- 
nized and adhered to and the poachers, so to speak, 
were few and far between and received scant consid- 
eration at the hands of the larger Chicago dealers. 

But as Chicago began to decline as a wholesale lum- 
ber market, the source of supply having changed, and it 
could no longer receive its products by water and con- 
tinue as a large wholesale market, there grew up an 
element that sought to do business direct with the con- 
sumers. This was particularly felt throughout Iowa 
and in Illinois and Indiana territory. 

A number of years ago a manufacturer undertook 
to try to bring ‘about some sort of cooperation that 
would stop the remaining few dealers in Chicago who 
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still pursued this method of soliciting trade and doing 
business with the consumer. In order to try to make 
it reciprocal it was deemed advisable to make a sort 
of trade, by securing the codperation and, in fact, the 
active support of the northern manufacturers, particu- 
larly in Minneapolis and nearby manufacturing points, 
whereby they would refrain from soliciting ‘business 
from certain of the consuming element in Chicago, out- 
side of some of the large industries, like, for example, 
the International Harvester Company, the box manu- 
facturers, the railroad corporations ete. We then felt 
that we could then go to the yards in Chicago that 
were selling the consuming element in the country and 
tell them that if we could arrange with the manufac- 
turers in this territory to refrain - from selling the con- 
sumers in Chicago, thereby increasing their trade, they 
would then see the importance and “justice of discon- 
tinuing selling their consumers in the country, espe- 
cially in Iowa etc., and could give their entire atten- 
tion to the consuming element in Chicago. 

You can appreciate that this was a delicate situa- 
tion to try to bring about. A committee was formed 
of some of the larger firms in Chicago and I was made 
chairman. We came to Minneapolis, met some of the 
larger manufacturers, explained our mission, and they 
in return met us with the statement. that they had 
built up a large trade in Chicago with a number of 
the factories, some of the largest users of lumber, and 
they hesitated somewhat about relinquishing all of 
this trade. They were doubtful as to what the effect 
would be to them, unless they could have absolute 
assurance that the Chicago dealers would refrain from 
soliciting business in the territory covered by their 
customers, largely members of your organization. You 
see they had in mind your direct interest in their ac- 
tion; they had nothing directly to gain by such a 
trade except the interest of their customers, you 
gentlemen, in proposing such a course. We wanted to 
bring about a unanimous action. A few of the man- 


ufacturers demurred somewhat at our suggestions, «1s 
is the case in bringing about any trades. It is a ple s- 
ure for me to say that I went to the late Freder:k 
Weyerhaeuser, and he immediately not only saw «6 
importance of it, but also felt it was a duty to 5 
members to whom he had sold lumber for so m:iyv 
years both directly and indirectly, and he exerted «jj 
his personal influence among the manufacturers io 
bring this situation about. 

This situation was far reaching in results and me.nt 
a great deal to the retail trade, and the practice of 
selling to the country consumer was practically disc: 
tinued from Chicago and the northern market. 


Attitude of the Northern Pine Manufacturers. 


This calls most forcibly to my attention the ques- 
tion of whether or not you gentlemen have given due 
and proper consideration to the attitude of the northern 
pine manufacturers for their part of what was done 
in your interest at that time. Later when your or- 
ganization proposed certain business ethics the north- 
ern pine manufacturers carried it out in a. moral way. 
And at this time I want to call your attention to a 
matter which I feel is of the utmost importance and 
of mutual interest. During the last two or three years 
at various meetings of the northern pine manufactur- 
ers where we were trying to look into the future and 
devise ways and means of placing our product and 
retaining it in its natural territory, a number of man- 
ufacturers declared they felt, in losing trade in town 
after town in your territory and in seeing lumber come 
from the Pacific coast on a 50-cent rate or more, from 
Texas and Louisiana calling for a 200 percent greater 
freight rate than from the northern pine manufactur- 
ers’ mill, in many cases you gentlemen actually selling 
stock to the consumers generally on the basis of the 
northern pine manufacturers’ prices and adding your 
usual profit, that many dealers were taking a short- 
sighted policy—of meeting not a theory but an actual 
condition. In other words the northern pine manufac- 
turers felt that the territory largely controlled by the 
members of your association was and is by nature the 
legitimate territory where the northern pine manufac- 
turers should and must place their product, and to 
follow out your ethics they could only place it in that 
territory through you, 

The question then raised is ‘‘What are we going to 
do with our product?’’ If you as retailers will not 
buy it and distribute to the consumers in your terri- 
tory and if, according to your business ethics, we are 
asked not to solicit and sell the consumer direct, how 
are we going to move our stocks? We surely can not 
ship it into Washington and Oregon in competition 
with fir, and we surely ean not ship it into Missouri, 
Kansas and Louisiana to compete with yellow pine. 
It seems to me there is considerable food for thought 
in this situation. Because the pine manufacturers have 
been advertising their wares through various channels, 
through numerous traveling salesmen on the road and 
by doing everything possible to impress upon the deal- 
ers that the old fashioned pine ¢ould be had and in 
a territory so much used to pine and where apparently 
the consumer is eager to obtain it, that any one should 
have the impression that it is not obtainable is errone- 
ous. I wish to say right now that pine can be had 
in abundant quantities and for many years to come. 
Some of the plants represented here today are manu- 
facturing a million feet a day, carrying a large stock— 
the largest stock on hand in proportion to their manu- 
facture of any class of manufacturers in the United 
States—in order to insure having an assortment of 
stock and to be able to make immediate shipment. 

In order to contradict the erroneous impression that 
pine can no longer be had the pine manufacturers re- 
cently inaugurated an extensive and expensive cam- 
paign of publicity; they are spending considerable 
money, what might be classed as a large amount of 
money, to advise the consumer that pine can be had. 
We have been compiling some very valuable statistics 
from the thousands of letters received and it will 
probably surprise you to find that many consumers 
have declared that they have been unable to obtain 
pine and have even been advised by many dealers that 
pine could not be had or, if at all, only at an exorbitant 
price. Of course you can appreciate that such infor- 
mation coming back to the manufacturer is surpris- 
ing and disappointing. Some manufacturers feel that 
so long as prices in that territory are being based on 
pine prices surely, then, pine should be kept in stock 


in sufficient quantity and assortment to take care of . 


the trade that wants it, that calls for it and is willing 
to pay what it is w orth. And you should in all fairness 
assist the manufacturers in demonstrating to the cdr 
sumers that pine can be ~had by keeping a proper as- 
sortment and offering it to your trade, which I am 
sure is willing to pay a fair price for it. 


How Increased Use for Pine Could Be Obtained. 

In round numbers there are in your territory mor 
than 5,000 regular dealers and had each one ‘of th 
pea Hy represented by this number purchased, fe: 
example, from the northern pine manufacturers on! 
four or five more cars a year during the last two « 
three years than he did we would not have any tre 
ble in disposing of our surplus product. It wou! 
amount in feet to approximately 800,000,000 to 1,00 
000,000 a year. Now we feel that this is a mutu 
proposition and that your attention should be called ‘» 
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t!} . situation. The lumber manufactured by the north- 
er. pine mills should go to its natural market and 
s) uld be placed in the territory represented by your 
as ociation and, through you gentlemen, to the ultimate 
corsumer, We take this opportunity of placing this 
proposition before you as a question of mutual inter- 
e.| and food for thought, feeling, as in the past, that 
you gentlemen will appreciate what an important sub- 
jet this is and that you will do your share in treating 
ti: manufacturer north as he has and still desires to 
treat you. 

There are many phases of the situation which from a 
practical business standpoint will appeal to you. By 
purchasing your requirements from the northern pine 
manufacturer you furnish your customers something 
they are thoroughly acquainted with and for which 
purpose experience has proved there is no better wood. 
Your customers appreciate the fact that they are not 
experimenting in using pine; time has proved this as 
it has been one of the chief woods used in building 
construction dating back to the early settlement of 
the United States, beginning when the Pilgrims set- 
tled in the New England States; then, from Maine, 
through New Hampshire and Vermont, taking in the 
great States of New York and Pennsylvania and later 
on Ohio, which largely received its early products from 
the well known forests of Michigan. So also early 
buildings in Indiana and Illinois were practically con- 
structed with pine from Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Even your own territory from the time of its first set- 
tlements to within recent years was supplied almost en- 
tirely with pine from Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. Hence, the consumers in your territory should 
know, and I am sure they do, that there is nothing bet- 
ter for building purposes than pine. You do not have to 
talk it. It will sell if kept available. 

Being located so much closer to the sawmills in the 
North you ean obtain your stock much more quickly 
and in greater assortment than from the West or 
South in mixed cars, thus enabling you to carry a 
lighter stock and still have a proper assortment, with 


less invested, and really at the little difference in price 
your net percent of margin will be greater and your 
business investment smaller. 

We think, gentlemen, in briefly calling your atten- 
tion to this matter that upon an investigation of the 
facts you will appreciate as a matter of business, as 
a matter of equity, and as a matter of reciprocal rela- 
tions, that the northern manufacturers are deserving 
of your consideration, to which we feel warranted in 
calling your attention. 

Peculiarly, owing to the decreased manufacture 
among the manufacturers in the North, the decreased 
trade from you has to some extent been about matched 
with our decreased production and for that reason we 
have been able to keep the price at a reasonably even 
basis against the extreme and unwarranted declines 
and advances of the West and South. You therefore 
enjoy a more stable market at our hands. I feel safe 
in assuring you gentlemen that there are no conditions 
surrounding the lumber manufacturing interests of the 
United States which warrant the extreme fluctuations 
that have occurred in lumber during the last few years 
in the West and South. 


Trade Regulation Will Benefit the Industry. 


The lumber manufacturers generally, through the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, have 
recently been spending considerable thought, time and 
money in preparing statistics and facts in regard to 
the manufacturing part of the lumber business and 
presenting them before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for the purpose of asking that body, the only 
body that apparently has the legal right, to grant the 
lumbermen some power whereby | they may to some ex- 
tent regulate conditions so that they can avoid extreme 
fluctuations. If this can be brought about it will bene- 
fit the lumber trade, the manufacturers, retailers and 
consumers and the public at large. In appearing be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission the manufacturers 
have tried to present their case in a dignified, prac- 
tical and intelligent manner. They have in no way 


referred to the retail situation, purely presenting, as 
manufacturers, their side of the case. We hepe proper 
Government relief will be afforded and that the com- 
mission will place this great industry in the proper 
light before the public by presenting to it the true facts. 
If so, it must naturally help you retailers in showing 
the ultimate consumer that lumber is not bringing an 
exorbitant price, and that when the costs of stumpage, 
taxation, manufacturing, railroad transportation and 
a reasonable profit for the retailer are considered the 
price paid by the consumer is not exorbitant. 


Now, gentlemen, I hope I have been able to impress 
upon your minds a subject of great importance to the 
northern pine manufacturers and one which should 
be ‘of importance to you. I feel that you should re- 
member and consider the past treatment received at 
the hands of the northern manufacturers and their 
position in being obliged to market their product in 
the territory represented by you, their legitimate nat- 
ural territory and market. 1 am sure that when you 
give these different points due consideration you can 
arrive at but one conclusion and that is that it will 
afford you pleasure to increase your business dealings 
with the northern pine manufacturers during this year 
and the years to follow, thus enabling the northern 
millmen to market their product in its natural territory 
through you, the legitimate machinery for disposing of 
their stock. 

I am sure all of you will receive my thoughts and 
suggestions in the same spirit they are tendered and 
that reciprocal relations, which should exist in all com- 
munities and are always productive of benefit to both 
parties, will exist in the future to a greater degree 
than in the last two or three years between the mem- 
bers of your association and the northern pine manu- 
facturers. 

I am much pleased to be here and to have had the 
opportunity to talk to you. I consider it an honor in 
being asked to appear before you and I wish to thank 
you for the opportunity offered. 











The relation of forestry to lumbering has been dis- 
cussed many times in all of its many phases. There is 
little benefit in repeated presentations of the subject 
except to keep its economic importance in mind, and to 
aid discussions of new developments. It is with the 
latter point in view and in order to call attention to the 
bearing which the developments of the last year have on 
the situation that the question is brought up again at 
this time. 

Forestry depends upon the profitable commercial utili- 
zation of mature timber. The farther this can be carried 
and the more complete use which can be made of all 
parts of the trees cut, the more nearly possible it will be 
to develop and practice a policy of intensive forest man- 
agement. The gradual utilization of the mature forests 
has led to the expectation that forestry would ultimately 
become a general commercial practice, in order to main- 
tain an adequate supply of wood products. This develop- 
ment has not been realized except in a few limited 
regions, as in New England where active demand and 
inadequate supplies create the necessary economic con- 
dition. 

The depressed state of the lumber market for the last 
few years has reacted unfavorably on the systematic 
producticn of wood crops. Instead of a scarcity and 
increase in. prices for lumber products there have been 
over-production, greatly reduced demand, and a low 
prevailing schedule of values, which made unprofitable 
even the utilization of virgin forest growth. The owners 
of timber in common with the manufacturers of lumber 
have been facing the most critical period in the his- 
tory of the whole lumber industry. Their success or 
failure in devising ways and means for the betterment 
of their conditions and the stabilizing of the lumber 
market will have a very marked influence on the future 
developments in forestry. 

\ brief review of the lumber situation will help in 
making clear the inter-relation of the interests which 
m:nufacture and sell wood products, and the profession. 
Which has the knowledge of systematic timber produc- 
tien and full utilization. There is no conflict between 
the two, and no bar to the application of scientific forest 
mM: agement except that of economic and financial 
ex »ediency. 


Lumber Industry Most Unstable. 


‘he lumber industry is the second largest in the coun- 
', yet with its enormous investments and an annual out- 
valued at more than $1,000,000,000 it is one of the 
st unstable of our large manufacturing industries. 
is represented by nearly 50,000 owners and manufac- 
ers of timber, which constitute the producing end, 
! by about 30,000 distributers of these same products, 
correlate all of these interests is impossible, and as a 
ut the lumber market is unable to adjust itself to 
‘ying conditions. When the demand falls off because 
_business depression the mills continue to produce 
il the market is over-stocked and values are demoral- 
|. During the initial stages of periods of prosperity 
ve is often a scarcity, with a consequent inflation of 

, followed usually by a period of maximum pro- 
tion, which soon over-reaches the volume of demand. 
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Forestry and Lumbering 


[By E. A. Sterling, of Chicago, Manager Trade Extension Department National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.] 


There has been no organization of lumbermen which 
could, in any way, cope with these conditions, nor do 
the larger interests which are fully cognizant of the 
situation feel that they have the right under the Federal 
statutes to take the steps necessary to preserve their 
business and the millmen dependent upon it from the 
demoralizing conditions which exist. During the last 
six months the whole situation has been under an in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade Commission and hear- 
ings have been held in various cities throughout the 
country. Practically all that the lumbermen have asked, 
or suggested, is assurance that they will be acting 
within the law if they take steps to curtail production. 
What the outcome will be no one can prophesy, but it 
is certain that some remedy is needed if the lumber 
business is to be put on a basis which will give the 
fullest possible utilization of the nation’s forest re- 
sources and give reasonable return on the capital in- 
vested. Unless these things can be brought about, com- 
mercial forestry can not be practiced or even considered. 


The Influence of Competition. 


A condition which materially influences the lumber 
market is the competition of building materials which 
take the place of wood. During the last few years there 
has been a very great development along these lines, 
and by modern and energetic selling methods the substi- 
tute people are spending millions annually for adver- 
tising and publicity in order to make a market for their 
material. This is a commendable indication of business 
ability by the manufacturers concerned. But where will 
the lumber market be in ten years if this keeps on? 
Unless the lumbermen come to realize the situation fully 
and adopt similar methods of publicity, education and 
service, they will find that a large part of their trade 
has been permanently lost. Wood products have been 
so universally known and used that the assumption has 
been that the consumer did not need to be urged to buy, 
nor given any information regarding the merits and 
characteristics of different grades and kinds of lumber 
in order to build safely and well. The substitute building 
materials, on the other hand, had to be put vigorously in 
order to develop a market because they were new, unde- 
veloped and unknown. With this came the modern 
conception of advertising and service to the consumer, 
while back of it was the equally new idea of research 
and investigation, in order continually to improve and 
better the product and thereby create increasing satis- 
faction. It is obvious that a zontinuation of these con- 
ditions will adversely influence the lumber market to 
such an extent that profitable operation or close utiliza- 
tion will be entirely out of the question for all time. 

The lumbermen are fully awake to this situation and 
have not only organized a defense, but are launching 
an educational publicity propaganda which will be an 
offensive movement in behalf of wood products. Prac- 
tically every popular magazine and many newspapers 
now carry lumber advertisements, and with this pub- 
licity, which tends to create a desire on the part of the 
ultimate consumer to use lumber, go service and informa- 
tion that will enable the buyer to get greater satisfac- 
tion and better use of the lumber he buys. The trade 
extension propaganda of the lumber industry is founded 
on the common sense policy that where lumber is as 








good or better than any other building material it should 
unquestionably be used; that where by treatment to 
prevent decay or retard fire or by any other processing 
or adaption it can be made entirely suitable it should 
also be used, and that where it is not safe nor economic, 
or otherwise suitable, that some other material should 
take its place. 

The competitors of wood have made much capital out 
of popular impression that our forest resources are 
practically exhausted. It is unnecessary to explain to a 
meeting of forestry people that such is not the case. 
With the enormous reserve supply on the Pacifie coast, 
now readily available; with large timbered areas still 
standing in the North, South and East, and with an 
estimated total of 200,000,000 acres of farm woodlots 
which still contribute to local needs, the fallacy of a 
timber famine becomes evident. With this comes the 
practical certainty that if a reasonable consumption of 
lumber can be maintained, the gradual adoption of 
forest management, the reduction of losses by ‘fire, and 
the longer service to be obtained from lumber by proper 
selection and preservative treatment will give us an 
adequate supply for all time. From the standpoint of 
economic forestry there has been too much lumber, and 
because of this not sufficient profit in its production to 
justify making provision for successive crops. This 
condition is, of course, influenced by many factors such 
as the desire of timberland owners to liquidate their 
capital; the risk of forest fires, and the high carrying 
charges as a result of excessive taxation and unstable 
conditions. 

Forestry can not ignore the influence of the lumber 
markets and the problems affecting the lumber industry. 
In its economic phases forestry is dependent on an 
active lumber market and on prosperous conditions in 
the lumber industry for its wider application. Shade 
trees and parks—by a sufficiently wide stretch of the 
imagination—may be included under forestry, and 
‘‘narlor’’ forestry is all right in its place. The real 
thing, however, as practiced in Europe and as known to 
every trained member of the profession is the economic 
production and utilization of forest products. 

If there is no solution to present lumber problems and 
if the lumber market continues depressed, with low 
prices through a long period of years, there will be an 
enormous waste of forest material and no incentive for 
its systematic production which is forestry. If there 
continues to be little profit even in manufacturing the 
higher grades of lumber, and a loss in all its lower 
grades, and if we all learned to live in cement houses and 
walk on composition floors, house our domestic animals in 
tin barns, and keep out the rain with paper roofs, we 
might as well save our breath as to talk about forestry 
and at the same time drop all thought of conserving 
our forest resources by proper use. 


———eeeeeereeesereees 


In 1915 CANADA exported manufactured wood as fol- 
lows: To Great Britain $9,892,467 worth; to the United 
States $30,996,467 worth; and to other countries $1,704,- 
705 worth. The unmanufactured wood exported during 
the same period to Great Britain was valued at $1,- 
824,825; to the United States, $7,650,603; to other 
countries, $600,524. 
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A taste for reading and study and a love for books are largely the 
results of education; not necessarily of the education received in the 
school, but as likely as not that resulting from contact with books 
and readers of books in the home and in the library as well as in the 
school. Thousands of persons throughout the country would like to 
be readers and lovers of books, or at any rate would like to be thought 
such; and they are therefore easily induced by the cunning book agent 
to load their shelves with volumes of history and general literature 
of which they have no knowledge and for which they have no taste. 
Many of these books are excellent in themselves and unquestionably 
in the right hands would be potent in the work of education. 

The biggest problem that librarians have to solve is to get the 
people to read who ought to read and to get them to read the books 
that will do them the greatest good. Books unread are like hoarded 
wealth—a latent force, wasted because unutilized. 

Perhaps the average person hardly realizes the possibilities in the 
direction of education and general enlightenment housed within the 
walls of a good public library. As a consequence the public attitude 
on the subject of extending the use of the library is much like that of 
the individual who buys his sets and allows them to repose unused 
in his book cases. The unused library is a useless library, and the 
mere buying of books and storing them in a fine building is not by 
any means an evidence of community enlightenment, any more than 
the possession of fine sets is in every case evidence of learning on the 
part of the possessor. More than likely, in the latter case, it is evi- 
dence of good salesmanship on the part of the book agent and indis- 
creet expenditure of money on the part of the book buyer. 

Nobody would expect to make every person a lover of books and 
of good literature by making him a present of a fine library ; he must 
first have the taste for books and literature, otherwise the giving of 
books to him is like “wasting sweetness on the desert air.” And yet, 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


When the governments of the United States and of the States were 
organized no provision for political parties was made, for politica! 
parties as we now know them were unheard of. Yet we now know 
that our form of government practically demands organizations of 
this sort in order that it may perform its functions. The situation is 
quite similar with respect to the public libraries of the country. They 
provide the books and in a measure places to use them; but they do 
not and they can not of themselves always reach out and bring the 
books and the people who should read them together. What is 
needed is some sort of organization that shall provide small groups, 
like the “literary societies” of early days, that will bring people of 
similar tastes together to read and study. These societies and book 
clubs serve not only to bring together those already interested in 
books, but they are constantly drawing to themselves others who 
either are wholly indifferent to such subjects or who had slight taste 
for them until inspired by the example and attracted by the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the gatherings of people of their acquaintance to 
discuss literature and to work for their intellectual advancement. 

There is room in every community for several or for many book 
clubs—as many as there are groups of persons interested in similar 
lines of study and research; and it matters little whether there is a 
public library in the community or not, for circulating libraries will 
in a large measure supply the needs of these clubs if the members 
are unable or unwilling to purchase their books outright. 

Generally speaking, the school libraries are not utilized to anything 
like the extent to which they would be if teachers and parents inter- 
ested themselves in promoting their use by children of the schools. 
One great advantage of book clubs and of literary societies and 
debating clubs is that they stimulate research, make the use of works 
of reference almost indispensable. The habit of using books is much 
like the habit of using mechanics’ tools, and they are in fact the tools 





no man is to be harshly criticised because he has 
not a love for good books; that is merely a void 
in his education for which his parents and 
teachers and not himself are responsible. Also 
if a community possesses a fine library that is 
unused or not sufficiently used, the community 
represented by its librarian is at fault in not 
teaching its people to avail themselves of the 
intellectual luxuries immediately at their hand. 

The last twenty years have seen the greatest 
increase in the number of public libraries and 
in the purchases of books by private persons 
probably in the history of the world. This fact 
may mean a great increase in the number of 
readers—and it may not; it may mean a great 
increase in public enlightenment—and it may 
not. Nevertheless material is provided for the 
increase in enlightenment, and if it is unused 
there must be something wrong in the distribut- 
ing of the books. 





THE PorTLAND (Ore.) Rose Festival committee has 
offered prizes for the best slogans to be used in advertis- 
ing the festival for 1916, and it is receiving slogans at 
the rate of 300 a day. One surprising fact in connection 
with the contest is the number of times that the Columbia 
River Highway is mentioned. If anybody be in doubt 
about the advertising value of good roads let him read 
the following slogans: 

Portland, the rose gateway to the Columbia Highway. 

Portland beautiful, roses grand, Columbia Highway, 
Wonderland. 

Portland roses, fragrant, fine; Columbia Highway, 
scenes sublime. 

The world’s highway to the world-famed rose. 

Highway and waterfall and roses call to Portland. 

What, Ho! Nation! Dedication! Oregon’s highway 
rosary. 

See the Rose Show and the Columbia Highway. 

Oregon’s bouquet, the Portland roses and Columbia 
Highway. 

* * * 

THE DECLARATION of the Texas Bankers’ Association 
practically that cotton production shall be left out of con- 
sideration as a basis of agricultural credit would have 
appeared revolutionary a decade ago; but the sentiment 
of that organization as recently expressed is that ‘‘food 
and feed farming is safe farming from the standpoint 
of agricultural prosperity and from the standpoint of 
sound banking.’’ This view, as reported in the Houston 
(Tex.) Post, has the indorsement of a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture, of the conference of 
southern bankers recently held at New Orleans, and of 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. In its 
essence the declaration means only that an agricultural 
population that can not grow its own vegetables and its 
own stock feed is an unstable population and one with- 
out the basis of credit. 








BOOK CLUBS AS LIBRARY AIDS. 


The modern tendency of public libraries is to 
extend their influences beyond their walls by means 
of branches and reading courses. But at best 
much remains to be done in interesting the whole 
people in the treasures of wisdom locked up within 
the volumes of their libraries. There must be some 
work done outside, by the people themselves. The 
work must come from within the person who is to 
be benefited by it. Education of the sort that re- 
sults from reading good books is not accomplished 
through the aid of teachers, beyond the develop- 
ing of a taste for such reading, and it not infre- 
quently happens that the worker in the fields of 
education as in other fields has little real love for 
his work; Consequently he can not be expected to 
inspire a love for books if he has little love for 
them himself. 

Love for anything follows from the experiencing 
of pleasure in connection with it. Persons who 
read the popular novels only can hardly be said 
to be book lovers in the sense that some of our 
greatest men and women have been. Reading of 
that sort in many cases hardly ranks above ciga- 
rette smoking, though there are many wise men 
who read popular novels and’ smoke cigarettes 
while doing so. 

A taste for good literature is a means of edu- 
cating one’s self and of enlarging one’s mental 
world, as well as being a solace In sickness, ad- 
versity and old age; but it is a taste that must 
be acquired usually before sickness, old age or ad- 
versity overtakes. Books afford the means of be- 
coming acquainted with the great spirits of all 
times, and by means of the printed page those of 
us unworthy of touching the garments of great 
men and women may nevertheless be taken into 
their most intimate confidences through their writ- 
ings. 

The associations that come about in this way 
are inspiring to the young especially, and the 
greatness of soul depicted in the character of good 
books affords the greatest stimulus for emulation 
that can be made readily available to the youth of 
isolated communities. Unquestionably to have 
come into intimate personal relations with a Wash- 
ington or a Lincoln would in itself have been an 
inspiration to the most inferior of men: coming 
into the sphere in which the great men of all ages 
lived and worked is possible to us nowadays only 
through the medium of books—a medium that if 
properly utilized may be very inspiring indeed. 

Education instead of stopping at the schoolhouse 
doors begins with adopting life’s vocation. The 
taste for study should have been created in school; 
the pursuit of knowledge should be continued 
throughout life. Hence book clubs, literary so- 
cieties and similar organizations designed to make 
the learning of books accessible to all are worthy 
institutions that may be made to rank little below 
schools. 








of knowledge which properly used make ac- 
cessible to their users the wisdom of the ages. 

Nothing can be more astonishing to the per- 
son accustomed ta avail himself of the knowl- 
edge of authorities than to note how much 
misinformation is passed about a community 
by persons too ignorant or too indifferent to 
test the evidence of their senses and the results 
of their experiences by comparison with the ex- 
periments of students and scientists. As has 
so often been said, the experience of a single 
person must of necessity be extremely limited in 
scope and unreliable in character, for the reason 
that he travels in a very small circle and often 
he is not a trained observer of the facts that 
come under his observation. The book club, 
supplemented by the library, should be the 
means of disseminating in a community facts of 
interest and importance in every day life as well 
as subjects of purely educative character. 





WINTER is the season for ‘‘home talent’’ plays in the 
rural communities, and some of the most amusing enter- 
tainments of the season are those provided by the boys 
and girls of the communities. Of the thousands of 
young folks who have for decades participated in per- 
formances of this sort comparatively few have as a 
result become ‘‘stage-struck,’’ though many undoubtedly 
have developed powers of expression and ease in public 
speaking that they would not have acquired in the ordi- 
nary course of their lives. The miscellaneous program, 
however, has many advantages over the purely dramatic 
performance. In the first place there is greater variety, 
so that the entertainment is diversified. Then the play 
requires much more time to prepare, and it may even 
take most of the winter season to get ready to give one 
performance. On the miscellaneous program it is prac- 
ticable to secure special numbers of a purely educational 
and instructive character by outside talent. Perhaps the 
best policy in promoting community programs would be 
to use home talent for the purely entertainment features 
and to get outsiders if need be for the educational num- 
bers. Outside talent is to be preferred for some reasons, 
even though it is not superior to home talent; perhaps 
for the reason that ‘‘a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country.’’ 


* * * 


AccorDING to a statement recently made by the presi- 
dent of the Texas Industrial Congress when that body 
meets in annual convention January 15 the keynote of its 
proceedings will be ‘‘Safe and sane farming.’’ During 
1915 the congress awarded $10,000 in prizes to success- 
ful contestants in field crop, live stock and garden classes. 
Farmers of the State are reported generally out of debt 
and in better financial condition than heretofore, accord- 
ing to the same authority, their prosperity being the re- 
sult of diversified farming. Now that the farmers more 
generally raise their own feed and food their cotton crop 
is practically a cash surplus in profit. 
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A NEW ANGLE OF THE OLD FARM HOME 


By a Woman Farmer 





SEVENTH INSTALMENT. 
My dear ETHEL: 

I’m all alone tonight. Your Pa went over to see Peter 
Schneider about helping him with the haying tomorrow. 
Suppose it will be late when 
he gets back so I thought 
I’d write you and John let- 
ters before I go to bed. 
Have been so busy lately, 
and every day I think now 
I must write but I never 
can get to it during the day. 

Well, the men finished 
yesterday and I certainly 
wasn’t sorry to see them 
go. The last six weeks has 
seemed one continual hub- 
bub. Mr. Perry, the man 
who put in the engine, left 
this morning. It seems so 
fine to have it all done. I guess I’Il tell you all about it. 
Although I’ve written what we were doing yet I never 
did have time to write a decent letter. 

I told you that we took the room over the kitchen for 
the bathroom. You see it was easier to put it in there 
because all the work of fixing the pipes was right in this 
part of the house. Then I have a fine kitchen sink; it is 
a large white enamel one with a white enamel drainboard 
on either side. I had them put it on the wall next to the 
pantry near the stove. It is real handy there. The men 
wanted me to have it over in the southeast corner but I 
just told them I knew how'I wanted my kitchen and 
that I wasn’t going to walk away across the room every 
time I wanted to wash a dish or get some water. We 
have a hot water tank right beside the range. All the 
hot water you want for washing dishes or taking a bath 
any time of the day. 

Then the best thing of all I think are my laundry tubs. 
I have two of them—the finest tubs you ever saw. 
Haven’t used them yet but can hardly wait until Monday 
comes to do my washing. No more lifting tubs. Just 
take my clothes down and put them in to soak the night 
before—not necessary to carry a dipperful of water. All 
you need to do is to turn the faucet and when you get 
through pull the stopper. No muss and dirt to clean 
up afterward. I have my little kerosene stove down 
there and use it to boil the clothes on. 

You know it was always a puzzle to me to know how 
they could force the water upstairs from down in the cis- 
tern—but it is certainly simple when you see how it 
works. We have a gasoline engine in the basement. You 
know that little room that you were laughing about and 
called it my ‘‘catch-all’’? ‘Well, it came in so handy 
we put the engine and the pneumatic pressure tank in 
there. The tank is a great big iron one and when you 
start the gasoline engine it pumps air or water or both 
into this tank. Of course the more air and water you 
put in the more pressure there is, and of course whenever 
you open a faucet, even if it is upstairs, the water is 
forced out. It isn’t neéessary to start the engine every 
day; it just depends on how much water we use. 

The engine is a fine one. Mr. Perry advised your Pa 
to get one that he could use if he ever wanted to put in 
an electric lighting system. 

We have a great time deciding about a sewage system. 
You know the oldfashioned way was a cesspool, but 
someone was telling us that the septic tank is a lot better 
and that you never need to clean it out. We wrote to the 
college and they sent a man out here who knew all about 
them and he explained to us that a septic tank is so much 
better. It’s just kind of a box affair made out of cement 
under the ground. The sewage goes in there and after 
awhile the solids dissolve and the liquid goes into an- 
other box and then when this one gets a certain amount 
in it it flows out into the ground through some pipes. 
They said that it would not freeze because of the bac- 
terial action. Really I’ve heard them talking about 
septic tanks and pressure tanks and bacterial action so 
much lately that I know I could give a lecture on it 
myself. 

I thought I had something pretty nice when I got the 
heating plant in and it certainly was comfortable last 
winter but I know that this water system is going to save 
my time and strength a lot. When you thiak of how much 
water you use every day it soon figures up to a lot of time 
spent in carrying pails of water in to use and carrying 
the dirty water out again. 

Your Pa was saying the other day that he thought he’d 
like to get to California some winter soon. I said: 
‘‘Why, John, what’s getting into you? The idea of go- 
ing away and leaving this furnace and bath tub and 
laundry tubs. No, I just want to stay here always.’’ I 
often think about these people who move around so much. 
They surely never get acquainted with the house they 





live in. Why, I heard Nettie Hale, who was visiting her 
sister last spring, say that she had lived in so many dif- 
ferent houses since she was married that she didn’t try 
to remember what color they were painted. Those kind 
of people never get on very intimate terms with their 
homes. Well, I can’t say that I am not able to remem- 
ber the color of the houses I have lived in because I have 
only lived in three houses in all my life and I am 54 
years old; your grandfather’s was always painted white 
with green roof and shutters; then the little sod shanty 
here on this place and this house. You and Robert were 
both born in this house but John was born in the sod 
shanty. Because the best part of my life has been lived 
here in this house; my children have been born here and 
have grown up here—and can now come back here to 
visit. Because all my hopes and ideals are coming true 
right here I guess that’s what makes this place out here 
on the prairie seem the very best place on earth to me 
and that’s why I don’t ever want to leave it. 
Sometimes we get in a hurry and lose our patience 


HARDWOOD COMPANIES CONSOLIDATE. 


Will Cater Especially to Retail Trade—New Concern 
Has Big and Diversified Stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 17.—With the consolidation 
of the Frank Paxton Hardwood Lumber Company and 
the Armourdale Lumber & Supply Company, which has 
just been effected, an important change is made in the 
local hardwood field. The consolidated firm is styled 
the Paxton-Salmon Lumber Company, the junior mem- 
ber being Clarke Salmon, who is entering the lumber 
business from the newspaper field. R. M. Bruce, the 











FRANK PAXTON, KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Paxton-Salmon Lumber Company. 


owner of the Armourdale Lumber & Supply Company, 
is leaving Kansas City after many years in the lumber 
business here to become associated with his brother, E. L. 
Bruce, in the manufacture of hardwood lumber at Little 
Rock, Ark. 

The Paxton-Salmon Lumber Company will make a spe- 
cialty of shipping less than carlots to the retail yards 
in this territory, a business which Mr. Paxton has been 
conducting with great suecess for several years. With 
the taking over of the Armourdale stock the new firm 
has one of the largest stocks of oak and maple flooring 
west of Chicago. Mahogany, cypress, ash, poplar and 
gum will be handled as well as oak, and a full line of 
factory stock will be carried. The company has leased 
three acres at First Street and Kansas Avenue, Armour- 
dale, and will have its warehouse and offices there. 

Mr. Paxton has been in the hardwood jobbing business 
in Kansas City six years and has built up a flourishing 
business in that time. He entered the lumber business 
as an employee of the Badger Lumber Company, directly 
upon being graduated from the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. Later he learned the manufacturing end of the 
business in the fir mills of Washington. Mr. Paxton is a 
member of the staff of Governor Major of Missouri. 
He is 29 years old. 

Mr. Salmon has been on the editorial staff of the Kan- 
sas City Star the last five years and previous to that he 
spent a year in newspaper work. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and at the University of Chicago. 
He is 27 years old. 

Mr. Paxton will handle the sales for the new company 
and Mr. Salmon will look after the yard and office af- 
fairs and the advertising. His training in the important 
newspaper post he held gives him an especially good foun- 
dation for the work. Both Mr. Paxton and Mr. Salmon 
are of old families in Kansas City and are widely known 
in social circles as well as in the lumber trade. 





CLARKE SALMON, KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Paxton-Salmon Lumber Company. 





because the things we want don’t come to us right 
away. Well, I guess a greater mind than ours planned 
it so that there would be a little joy and a little sorrow 
mixed up pretty evenly through the lives of us all—the 
joy to keep us young and happy and the sorrow to make 
us sweet and kind. My joys have been the realization of 
the dream of my girlhood for a good husband and for 
healthy, happy children, who are doing a work that is 
counting for something in this world. My sorrow is that 
somehow they seem to be needed somewhere else and by 
someone else, and that when I want them close to me I 
must think of them as I knew them when they were little 
and near me. I suppose that’s the way with mothers 
though—her children never grow up to her and it is one 
of the saddest days of her life when she realizes that 
they are no longer little and helpless but big and strong 
and capable of taking care of themselves, 

I suppose Robert and Matilda have told you that they 
are to be married in the spring. We had such a good 
visit with her before she went home in June. I told her 
that she should stay at home with her mother and they 
can enjoy making the towels and doilies and pillow cases 
and plans for her wedding together. She is a dear, sweet 
girl and it is a shame her own father and mother haven’t 
had the benefit of her cleverness all the time since she has 
been out of school. 

I’ve been wanting to paper the house. It’s over six 
years now since we’ve done anything in fixing it up, but 
I just feel I want to have you here to plan it with me. 
I’d like to paint the woodwork white and get the walls 
papered and get new curtains but I haven’t very good 
ideas about what looks nice. You see so many more 
things like that than I do so I’m going to let you decide 
what you think would be best. 

As it’s getting late I must go 
to bed. Good night. 

MOTHER. 





DISCOVER PESTS IN FOR- 
EIGN SHIPMENT OF 
PLANTS. 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 15.—The 
timber, shade and -ornamental 
trees of Wisconsin were saved 
from the possible ravages of a 
destructive pest when an egg mass 
of the gypsy moth was discovered 
in a shipment of European plants 
to a Milwaukee greenhouse before 
it had time to spread. The dis- 
covery was made by the State en- 
tomology department, which is in- 
specting every shipment of plants 
and nursery stock from foreign 
countries. 

The gypsy moth is a very dan- 
gerous timber pest which has 
been extremely active of late in 
New England, destroying many 
trees. The Federal and State 
authorities in that section have 
been unable to make much head- 
way in fighting the pest despite 
an active campaign. Up to Christmas holidays a Federal 
quarantine was in force over the infected territory on 
evergreens and other varieties. Shortly before Christmas, 
however, for some unknown reason, the ban was lifted 
and shipments were made to many middle western States, 
among them Wisconsin. 

In commenting on the situation today, J. G. Sanders, 

State entomologist, said: 

Why Christmas trees should be shipped to Wisconsin and 
other western States in which these trees grow is a mystery 
to me. If the Federal quarantine is not reéstablished against 
shipments of this kind from New England, Wisconsin prob- 


ably will establish a quarantine against such shipments, and 
I think other western States will follow this example. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, 
patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State num- 
ber of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,165,893. Device for recovering submerged logs. James 
M. Munn, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

1,166,299. Dovetailing machine. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

1,167,417. Wood treating machine. Clifton F. Leatherbee, 
Newton, Mass. 

1,167,492. Art of impregnating timber and other porous 
material with a preservative. Oliver P. M. Goss, Seattle, 
Wash. 

1,167,633. Glue distributer for veneer-tapping machines or 
machines for similar purposes. Alfred A. Dennis, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., assignor to The Veneer Machinery Company, 
same place, 

1,167,801. 
Watertown, } 

1,167,802. 
town, Mass. 
1,167,844. 
1,168,224. 


Olmedo C. Wysong, 


Molding blade and saw. John C. De Laney, 
ass. 
Molding machine. John C, De Laney, Water- 


Drying kiln. Felix J. Rush, New York, N. Y. 
Boring machine. John D. Puff, East St. Louis 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Subjects That Lumbermen Should Consider Before and at Conventions—Retailing Is Lively in an Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Center—Empire State Yard Customs and Trade—Specializing in Millwork. 


THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF LUMBER 
CONVENTIONS. 


Modern lumber conventions, like ancient Gaul, may 
be divided into three parts: Sports, talk and work. 
That is to say, they consist of the pleasure that very 
properly belongs in a meeting of men most of whom 
are. good friends and who combine at least a little 
of the spirit of a holiday with the more serious busi- 
ness of the gathering; of the exchange of ideas that 
have been found good in the carrying on of retail 
trade; and of that much newer development of asso- 
ciation work that has to do with bringing the corpo- 
rate and combined weight of all the members to 
bear on problems that no one man of them alone 
could do much with. It’s important in thinking of 
a convention to give to each of these things the weight 
it deserves. Some good and successful retailers be- 
come cool and distant when I mention their State 
association and its annual convention. Sometimes 
they calmly say that they have nothing to do with 
these things and don’t wish to have; that the meet- 
ings are useless if not actually harmful. Then I listen 
with interest to hear whether or not they add that 
no outsider can tell them how to run their business. 
When a man says this in a certain way I know it is 
true; no outsider can tell him anything and make 
him believe it. But if they don’t add this statement 
I wonder if the convention is not all it ought to be 
or if the dissatisfied retailer is looking at only a 
part of its functions. 

We won't say anything about sports. In a good 
many cases these are the most highly organized and 
best planned of all the convention’s business. Some- 
times it might be wished they were differently or- 
ganized. The things done for fun may alienate good 
retailers who don’t approve of these kinds of sport. 
To be sure, they don’t need to have a part in them 
if they don’t wish, but very often they don’t care 
to have any connection with an organization that 
amuses itself in these ways. But this is only an ob- 
servation in passing. 

The Outside Convention. 

The business of talking, of exchanging ideas, is 
one of the oldest of convention activities. I shouldn’t 
doubt the statement that at the beginning it was the 
chief if not the sole reason for getting together in 
assembly. It has been popular ever since, and when 
the ordinary retailer sitting in his office in the little 
town where his yard is located thinks of the conven- 
tion and ponders on whether he shall go he usually 
wonders what speakers there will be and whether 
the discussions will give him pointers of any value. 
Since this is true it may seem odd to a visitor at 
one of the big gatherings to be told how many hun- 
dreds there are in attendance and then to see the 
handful that is listening to the speeches. As a 
matter of fact the exchange of ideas and of tips is 
going on outside the convention hall. The visitors 
are getting together in twos and threes and talking 
over the happenings of the year and the ways they 
used to beat the mail-order troubler and planning to 
persuade customers to pay cash and to be reasonable 
about deliveries. A retailer and a salesman are sit- 
ting together in a hotel lobby, and the peddler has 
his order book out and is getting a fat order, and 
so on. 

It would be interesting to listen to the talk that 
goes on outside the convention hall. A Man from 
Mars would be likely to get a more intimate notion 
of what retailing is like in some of its hard knots 
from this kind of listening than from attending the 
formal gatherings. The reason is easily found, for all 
of us are used to talking together about the things 
that bother us, and we’re not used to making speeches. 
The idea of a speech scares us, and if we have to 
make one we prudently put together a lot of safe 
and sane stuff that no one can take exception to, and 
let it go at that. Sometimes this is the reason that 
a man will make a 10-minute speech and say less 
that is valuable and to the point than the same man 
will say in a 5-minute man-to-man conversation. This 
isn’t always so, of course, for a good many retailers 
are pretty good speakers; but it is true often enough 
to discourage some men from listening to the formal 
talks. 

Oratorical and Other Limitations. 


This isn’t always the fault of the speakers. Some- 
times they have to cover too much ground in a short 
talk to be able to cover it very carefully. If a 
man were. going to talk about practical ethics in 
business he might say ‘‘Honesty is the best policy,’’ 
and let it go at that. Most of the men who heard 
him would agree, but they have heard that speech 
before and don’t find it exciting. They want more 
specific reasons and some illustrations to the point. 
Sometimes a man’s subject isn’t well chosen. Maybe 
it is a thing the lumbermen haven’t thought much 
about, so they don’t help him when he makes his 
speech, 

It seems to me that it isn’t enough to assign sub- 
jects to speakers long enough in advance to give 
them time to get a good talk together; the members 








of the association ought to know beforehand what 
is going to be discussed so they can be thinking of 
those particular things. This will give them a pre- 
liminary interest that will lead them to attend and 
to listen and also to take part in the discussion with 
more intelligence. Most lumbermen are used to hear- 
ing preachers and lecturers who are highly trained as 
speakers, and if there isn’t something to help rouse 
and hold their interest they won’t get enthusiastic 
over an amateur attempt. Give them a feeling of 
partnership. When you go camping and eat burned 
potatoes and raw fish and oozy pancakes that you 
yourself cook you think it is great fun. But if you 
go into a hashery of a noon to take your dose of 
tincture of corned beef and the waiter forgets the 
finger bowl you put up a howl. It’s the difference 
between your own production that seems bully and 
the production of some other fellow supposed to please 
you in every point and that you call rotten because 
he missed one little thing. 

So if the retailer doesn’t like the convention be- 
cause the speeches do not please him it may be his 
own fault. These conventions are not a series of 
amusements calculated to tickle a few half dormant 
lobes at the back of the tired business man’s brain; 
they are places where he has a chance to profit from 
his fellow retailer’s experience and where he can 
give as well as take. 

Success in Unity. 

But where one retailer gets. crosswise with the 
speeches there are a good many who don’t understand 
the new things the associations are trying to do as 
corporate bodies. Retailers of lumber more than any 











“Bat burned potatoes and raw fish.” 


other class of men, perhaps, are suspicious of working 
together. The only kind of unity they can think of 
is a unity to boost retail prices, and this is illegal 
now as well as bad sense. So they are off on this 
cooperation stuff; there’s nothing to it. As a matter 
of fact there is something to it; just how much we 
don’t know yet, for we haven’t had experience 
enough to know. It is for the good of the public as 
well as for the good of the trade that the losses and 
wastes of the business be cut out. It has been proved 
in many other ways that there are things that can 
be cured by a group of men working together as a 
mass that would not yield to any one of them or to 
all of them together if they worked separately. 

A good many men who read this think that labor 


unions are all wrong because they do some unjust 


things. They are not always right, but most disinter- 
ested men who have given thought to the thing are 
agreed that unions have accomplished good by bring- 
ing public opinion to bear on unreasonable bosses 
and have gained better conditions under which to 
work and under which output has actually been in- 


“creased. Retailers have no desire and no cause for 


wishing to imitate labor unions in their methods of 
work, but the idea of association and of an expres- 
sion of policy that shall come from a united body is 
something much to be desired. 


Subjects for Association Considerations. 

Suppose a certain railroad is dealing unfairly in 
the matter of transferring cars or in charging de- 
murrage or in local freights or in any other way. 
A lone retailer may register a vigorous kick, and per- 
haps after much trouble he may get the matter ad- 
justed. But if the association were to speak to the 
man higher up about these annoyances the chances 
are good that they soon could be stopped for all time. 
A protest from the association to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission about unfair rates might get more 
prompt attention than a protest from a single dealer. 


We don’t say it would, but it might. There is 
world of unethical selling by manufacturers an! 
wholesalers directly to contractors. This is a hard 
matter to deal with, but it is easy to believe that a 
protest backed by the authority of all the retailers 
of a: State would perhaps make the offenders thought- 
ful, at least. These matters are mentioned as perhaps 
typical of the things that an association could do. 
They will at least serve to point the moral that there 
are a great many things needing to be done that an 
individual dealer is not successful in handling by 
himself. 

It isn’t alone in bringing pressure to bear on people 
otherwise reluctant about giving us a square deal 
that the association is useful. More and more confi- 
dence is coming to be placed in educated public opin- 
ion, and something or somebody has to undertake 
the business of educating unformed opinion. Unless 
this is undertaken the chances are good—or bad— 
that this opinion, like idle hands, may presently find 
employment with a bad master. ‘These are days of 
much talk by interested parties about the poor quality 
of wood as a building material. Somebody ought to 
combat this, not by calling anybody a liar but by 
showing from Government tests and examples of old 
buildings that it is good material. Some manufac- 
turers are doing well along these lines, notably the 
white pine and the cypress men, but retailers ought to 
cooperate with them. Then people ought to have some 
facts presented to them about what they lose when 
they buy away from home, and this retailers will have 
to do if it gets done at all. I don’t know just how 
this publicity could be managed; perhaps by sending 
out booklets to retailers or by getting press publicity 
through country newspapers. It seems as though 
this is something the association could handle in a 
satisfactory manner. 


For Pre-Convention Thought. 


The idea that we need these new things has come 
later to those of us who make our living by selling 
lumber than to some other business men. Lumber is 
bought by men, usually, and clever advertising is 
supposed to be a bait for women; at least we’ve told 
ourselves so. We’ve gone along keeping our eye on our 
competitor and have been content if we could keep even 
with him; but in the meantime there has grown up a 
whole crop of competitors where our eye couldn’t stay 
near them. We find that if we are to capitalize our 
location as the agency nearest the customer we have to 
look to ourselves. Otherwise other agencies not nearly so 
well situated by taking thought and perfecting organiza- 
tion will take away some of this trade that really is ours. 
We have to get together in order to clear away some 
difficulties that are too hard for any one of us alone. 

These things we believe are worth thinking about be- 
fore going to the convention. They are very much worth 
thinking about, for nobody knows much about how they’ll 
act or how successful a commission to work on them 
might be, and these things must be thought through. 
The secretary will probably have the best plans in mind, 
for he is in a position to know whet things need attention 
most and what the association can do best. This merely 
bespeaks a courteous and thoughtful hearing for his pro- 
gram. 

IN AN EMPIRE STATE MANUFACTURING 
CENTER. 


So much for the conventions for this time. What we’ve 
been talking about here doesn’t fit any one of them 
exactly, for some have gone a long way in these matters 
and others haven’t made even a start. But for the rest 
of this article we’ll take to geography again and chronicle 
a little about a recent visit to Binghamton, N, Y. Bing- 
hamton is a city of about 50,000 people, considerable 
industry and much wealth. It makes many photographic 
supplies and an almost unbelievable number of cigars. 
The city had some labor troubles over the making of 
these cigars, and since that time the output is not so 
great, though it still is one of the chief industries. The 
city has good railroad connections and is only about 200 
miles from New York City, with which it has a good 
many close trade connections. It is an open town in a 
labor way, and while this is commonly supposed to relieve 
the citizens from the fear of an industrial war buzzing 
about their ears, either with or without warning, some 
people are a bit sorry about it for the reason that a good 
many industries have to be carried on with union labor. 
Their connections are too wide to antagonize the unions 
by opening an open shop, so these factories stick to cities 
where union labor is to be had. Some citizens whom I 
talked to thought this meant a@ loss of big payrolls to the 
city. But a good deal of that must be little more than 
a guess. 

Where Some Clever Advertising Started. 


The city is near the hard coal fields of Pennsylvania 
and a great amount of this excellent fuel is burned in the 
city. Claremont E. Smith & Co. and the Pratt Lumber 
Company are located on the west side of the river and 
on a street that parallels the main railroads. When I 
went out to see these yards it seemed to me that I saw 
more big coal elevators than have come under my observa- 
tion in all the rest of this trip. The ground is ideal for 
it. The strip between the street and the tracks is just 
about wide enough to hold an eleyator and to allow room 
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enough on the street side for delivery wagons. Comes 
a wagon or a huge truck and stops under a spout; driver 
puls a trigger, and the wagon is shot full of coal. 
Heavers of soft coal who by 9 o’clock in the morning 
look like they were cast for the part of the ace of spades 
except for a little streaked effect around the eyes would 
stare in wonder at these men, who can look like white 
men even at the end of a long day. 

Railroads use it in their engines back this way and 
“The Road of Anthracite’’ is a popular and winning 
advertising slogan. Some years ago a working girl was 
seized with a divine afflatus and wrote a bit of advertis- 
ing verse to the effect that ‘‘Lucy Snow’’ about to go 
upon a trip to Buffalo was quoted as saying that her 
gown stayed white from morn till night upon the road 
of anthracite. A grateful corporation set the gifted 
composer forward to the extent of $1,000 in exchange for 
the ownership of this poem. It has proved one of the 
cleverest ads of this advertisingly clever age, and Lucy 
Snow still figures in various verse forms in connection 
with the road of anthracite. 


Fences for Fire Prevention. 


I was not fortunate enough to see Mr. Smith, for he 
has not been well of late and does not often get down 
to the office. I was sorry about this, for, judging from 
the appearance of the place as seen from the street, it is 
an excellent yard. The place is separated from the street 
by a neat picket fence, a very good thing to have around 
a yard. It lessens the amount of lumber that oozes over 
the boundary of a dark night after the manner of the 
dish running away with the spoon, and it lowers the fire 
risk, A friend of mine once laughed at this idea and 
seenied to think that a picket fence as a means of fire 
prevention was a good one and much like a buckeye 
carried in the pocket as a means of warding off rheumatiz. 
I don’t know whether a buckeye is a sovereign remedy for 
aching joints or not; but a fence does serve to keep the 
‘‘T Won’t Work’’ gentry from sleeping behind the piles. 
‘‘To sleep, perhaps to smoke,’’ says Weary Willie, and 
the stock goes the incendiary way to the big bonfire. 


A South Central New York Yard Plant. 


The Pratt Lumber Company is located farther out than 
is the Smith yard, and it too is on the railroad and has 
good switching facilities. Ray G. Pratt, secretary of the 
company, said that in addition to the two sidings already 
built they hoped to have a third put in to bring cars 
directly into the yard where masons’ supplies are kept. 
This place, like several others visited on this trip, is 
more than a lumber yard. In fact, it rather specializes 
in masons’ supplies. A city the size of Binghamton does 
much building in which little wood is used. We lumber- 
men, while we are insistent that lumber be used in those 
places where it is the best material, are not the kind of 
fellows to urge our stuff for those buildings where it isn’t 
the best. Somebody has to sell this other stuff, and I find 
a good many places where lumbermen have taken on brick 
and hollow tile. I suspect that the Pratt yard grew into 
this business, for it keeps this material in a bit of yard 
use| formerly for storing the overflow of lumber stock. 

This yard oceupies two and a half acres along the rail- 
road and has a main shed that is long and slender, like 
the young man who poses for the pictures used this year 
in advertising ready-made clothing. I like this shed very 
much and hope to have a detailed description of it in 
these columns some time this year. It seems to me to be 
a good example of the open shed designed to hold large 
amounts of stock. It is 350 feet long and has a rail- 
road siding along the entire front. There is ample room 
between the front of the piles and the tracks for wagons, 
and the hood projects so far it covers about half of the 



































“Lessens the amount of lumber that oozes.” 


freight ears when they stand on the siding. I suppose 
it comes just short of the smoke stack of the locomotive 
thi: does the switching. This makes for good ventilation 
anc still gives protection against the weather. The men 
wee unloading a car when Mr. Pratt took me out through 
the yard. They were using gravity unloaders to send 
the boards over the rather long distance between the car 
and the pile, and these machines made the unloading as 
raid as though the stuff could be placed on‘ the pile 
froin the ear. The wide hood makes a place for loaded 
Wavons to stand and-the men can work through a storm 
as comfortably as in an inclosed shed. Ray G. Pratt 
use. to be a lumber salesman and covered a large part 


of the State of New York, and he says he has not seen 
any other shed designed for the same purpose that he 
likes better or even so well. I have been told that other 
salesmen covering the East consider it to be an extra 
good shed, and a good many people have asked for plans 
and specifications of it when considering the construe- 
tion of sheds of their own. 


The Province of the Local Mill. 


Binghamton, so Mr. Pratt tells me, uses a large 
amount of hemlock in framing timbers and yellow pine 
in finish. There is still some timber sawn locally, but 
most of it seems to be sold to regular retailers instead 
of being pirated off to anybody who wants to put up a 
barn and to take a chance on getting the stuff from 
little sawmills. This local stuff is all right where it is 
handled through regular retailers.. I suppose an un- 
sympathetic person would call that special pleading. He 
wouldn’t see how lumber would be changed any by being 
sold by one man instead of another. Well, it isn’t. That 
isn’t the point. A local sawyer may cut his stuff never 
so carefully, but that doesn’t make him a retailer or put 
him into a position to supply retailing demands. If I 
want to build a barn I may go to a local sawyer and 
bargain for the timbers. If he has what I want and has 
it when I want it I’ll probably be well satisfied with the 
deal. But he has only the stuff he cuts, and if he runs 
short of 2x6s and holds my carpenters up for six weeks 
that is not pleasant. He is a sawyer whose business it is 
to saw lumber, not a retailer whose business it is to 
supply lumber for building, This makes the difference. 
We have no quarrel with a local mill, whether it is the 
size of a tin kitchen or as big as all the Lake Charles 
outfits combined, not unless it tries to do something it’s 
not meant to do. 

The Pratt office deserves a place in the gallery devoted 
to attractive places of business. It is a little, separate 
building and looks like a very attractive cottage and is 
set in a real lawn with neatly trimmed grass all about 
it. We’ve talked so much about attractive offices that 
all we need to say about this one is that seeing it did us 
good. Mr. Pratt said the trade had been extra good dur- 
ing the fall and early winter and was keeping up to max- 
imum volume long after he usually expects it to taper 
off to a trickle. 


A Specialist in Millwork. 


The office of Bartlett & Co. is located at the corner 
of the court house park and near the municipal building. 
‘Fiat Justicia,’’ remarks the municipal building in 
letters of stone high up on its front, ‘‘Ruat Coelum.’’ 
Which signifies, they tell me, that the good people of 
Binghamton propose to have a square deal, though the 
Pleiades tear their seven shirts and the rest of the stars 
slide into the Erie Canal. Be that as it may, the chief 
interest I have in the affair is that the Bartlett yard is 
close to the center of the town. When I went into the 
office I found A. S. Bartlett sitting in a chair that was 
tilted back against the wall of the outer office. He was 
smoking like an amiable chimney and evidently not feel- 
ing badly over things, though he told me later that the 
war has played havoe with the export trade in lumber 
in which he is interested. When we got settled in his 
private office he said local trade had been very fair. Mr. 
Bartlett’s connection with lumber is various. He sells 
a good deal of lumber to the local contractors and build- 
ers, but his biggest endeavor is along the line of special 
mill work. 

‘*Our mill employs-normally from 130 to 150 men,’?’ 
he said, ‘‘but just at present we are running short- 
handed. It is always something of a problem to get 
enough work to keep the men busy during the winter and 
I’m a little afraid I may have to shut down a little 
later. There are about sixty men working at present. 

‘(A good part of our mill output has gone to the 
metropolitan districts of New York City, and there we 
have come into competition with union shops. Ours are 
open shops. We pay our men good wages, but the unions 
make demands that raise the cost of production some- 
what, so we are able to compete pretty well even with the 
handicap of being 200 miles away. But competition has 
become pretty keen and we get about one bill out of 
every fifteen we estimate. This means a lot of work in 
the office and it means careful work, too. With so many 
mills submitting estimates and so eager to get the busi- 
ness it is certain that some man will get down very close 
to the line of actual cost if he doesn’t make a slip and 
cross it. This means that no bill we sell is going to carry 
a whole lot of profit. We have to have work to keep 
the mill running, and we don’t want to work for noth- 
ing; so estimating is pretty careful work. If the export 
trade had not fallen off we could keep running all winter 
at full capacity. 

‘‘We don’t try to do-stock work. There is no profit 
in it for an eastern mill, For instance, we can buy a 
2-8, 6-8 fir door, freight prepaid, for about $1.29. There 
is at least thirty feet of lumber in it and the freight 
is 32 cents. If you can see much of a profit after paying 
for the lumber and the labor and settling for the freight 
you can see better than most eastern mill men can. Hard- 
wood doors in stock patterns are correspondingly cheap 
on the market, so we buy what we need of this stuff for 
our local trade. 


Popularity of Woods as Related to Prices. 


“*T have 750,000 feet of second growth hemlock—white 
hemlock we call it—bought in various places around the 
State. This helps a little in these days of rising prices. 
Second growth ash and oak are too tough to be used to 
any advantage. The framing lumber used hereabouts is 
mostly hemlock, for we found that hemlock is easier to 
handle. Yellow pine is all right if it is taken out to the 
job and used, but if it is stored or piled it is likely to 
get crooked. I suppose in those places where yellow pine 
is used exclusively the dealers get accustomed to handling 


it and learn how it may best be piled. They seem to like 
it and to make no complaints, but our carpenters and 
builders are used to lumber that keeps when piled almost 
any way at the job. We have to sell what they want. 
‘*For that matter, the way the yellow pine prices are 
going up makes one glad to handle hemlock. I wish I 
were a prophet and could see into the future for a year 
or two. I believe a person could make money on this 
lumber market, for the only time a retailer does make 
a little extra is on a rising market. If I was a little 
more certain I’d invest all the money I have and all I 
could borrow and fill my yards as full as they’d hold. 
I’m not doing it simply because I’m not sure enough of 
events and the effect they ’ll have on wholesale prices.’’ 
It is well to remember when reading this that it is 














“Live happily without hearing another sonata.” 


written some little time before it will be published, so 
maybe the state of the market will be clearer when Mr. 
Bartlett’s remarks appear in print. 

‘“There has been quite a bit of large building going on 
in the city,’’ he continued. ‘‘For example, not long ago 
there was finished a high school building that cost us 
$750,000. It is a big building and a very good one. The 
regular things are taught there and in addition the boys 
learn mechanics of various kinds and the use of tools.’? 

This building is a very remarkable place. It seems to 
cover about a block, and it has a great auditorium that is 
much used by the people of the city. There is a club 
that brings a great many musicians in for recitals. 
While I was in Binghamton I had the pleasure of hearing 
Paderewski, the great Polish pianist, play in this audi- 
torium. I’m afraid I’m more or less of a Philistine in 
most of the arts, and after the recital was over it seemed 
to me I could live quite happily without hearing another 
sonata for a year. But it was a great recital and much 
above my critical powers. It is an admirable work for a 
club to do, to bring these musicians and their art to 
the city. This auditorium ought to do much for the 
pleasure and education of the people as long as there 
are individuals who will see that it is profitably used. 

‘*T have been taking the Lwmberman since 1880,’’ Mr. 
Bartlett said, ‘‘and that was before it was called the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.’’ 

It was before some of us were writing copy, also. 

We are not through with Binghamton. In a later 
article we’ll have a bit to say about C. F. Middlebrook, 
of C. D. Middlebrook & Son. Mr. Middlebrook has ideas 
about contractors who carry stock and about possible 
ways out of this difficulty. 





TRIBUTE PAID TO WOOD BLOCKS. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 18.—A tribute to wood block as 
a paving material is found in the decision of the finance 
committee of general council of Atlanta to authorize the 
paving of .a part of West Peachtree Street with this 
material. West Peachtree is subjected to unusually heavy 
traffic and for years has been paved with rough surface 
material. Intersecting with Peachtree Street, the prin- 
cipal business street of Atlanta, it can be used to relieve 
the congested conditions on the latter street. 

It has been realized by the city authorities for some 
time that a smooth surface material must be used on 
West Peachtree Street, and when the finance committee 
was asked to make an appropriation for the repaving 
of the street it specified that wood block be used between 
Peachtree Street and Sixth Street. 

This decision was reached after a careful investigation 
of the wearing qualities of the material and a study of 
the reports of the construction department as to the 
manner in which wood block has withstood traffic on 
other busy streets. ; 

The work of repaving the street will be started within 
a few weeks and it is expected that it will be completed 
before spring. 


Perera 
NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies.and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 


Quantity Delivered at 
Fect 


Article Navy Yard Sch, 
Cedar, Port Orford ..Miscellaneous....Fuget Sound, Wash, 9242 
Fir, Douglas ..... ..266,000 feet...... Brooklyn, Norfolk. 9242 
Pine, yellow, flooring 15,000 feet...... Washington, -D. C.. .9235 
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“HOW | HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


Close Acquaintance Is a Strong Factor in Holding Business—Yard Men Should Try to Save the Buyer’s Time and 


CULTIVATION OF FRIENDSHIP NECESSARY. 
HAMILTON, Mo. 

Located as we are in a strictly farming community 
and where the larger percent of our business comes 
from the farmer the question of ‘‘How I Hold My 
Farm Trade’’ is at once a serious and a vital one. To 
hold our farm trade in line and to secure the farmer’s 
business year after year means success; to lose this 
trade means failure. The average farmer of today is 
honest, suspicious, a careful trader and, under normal 
conditions, a man who dislikes to change his established 
habits and customs. Especially is this last assertion true 
as regards his place of buying his merchandise. 

Ours is an old established yard and many of our 
farmer customers today are the sons and grandsons of 
former customers of this yard. Our best customers are 
farmers who have been trading with us exclusively from 
ten to thirty years. This is no one-sided problem. It 
has almost as many sides as there are customers. The 
first general proposition is to know your farmer trade 
intimately; to get well acquainted with them; to call 
on them on their farms and seek to understand each 
individual. There is no fixed rule for holding your 
farm trade, and the manager who undertakes to handle 
this proposition in a general way will fail. For exam- 
ple, one customer wants cheap stock with no regard for 
quality. To undertake to sell him high grade stock 
will end in the loss of a sale. Another wants the very 
best material obtainable and is not concerned regarding 
the price, and a failure on the part of the manager to 
meet these conditions again loses the sale and the cus- 
tomer as well. Habit is strong in the makeup of the 
average farmer and woe unto the person who incurs 
the wrath of this habit. Of course this is not a posi- 
tive law, but, generally speaking, it will apply to the 
average farmer. Again, it is the little things that 
count and go a long way toward solving this problem. 
For instance, we have one farmer customer who objects 
to receiving a statement. To send him a statement 
would be to lose his trade. This man is one of our 
best customers and pays his account promptly. We 
have several farm customers, rich and independent, 
who insist upon paying their account only once a year. 
That is their idea of a satisfactory business connec- 
tion. To refuse to do business with them upon this 
basis would be to drive their trade away. We accom- 
modate this class of trade, knowing that they are re- 
liable, and that the bill will be met promptly at the 
end of the year we make the price consistent with the 
terms and everything is satisfactory. There is still 
another class, and here the intimate acquaintance of 
your customer stands in good play. They will not buy 
anything without a reduction being made on the price 
quoted. We have several of these and when they come 
to us for quotations we invariably quote them at a 
higher price and in the end sell them at the regular 
price. This may be considered by some as a deception, 
but we sell the goods at our regular price, our customer 
is satisfied and everything is lovely. 

Another thing that is essential to the holding of 
your farm trade is to avoid any misunderstandings, if 
possible, as regards stock or accounts. In making a 
sale be sure your customer understands all the terms 
and conditions; find out just for what purpose the stock 
in question is to be used and sell him only such material 
as will best suit his needs. The better you understand 
each other the less chance there is for confusion and 
trouble. In case of dispute—and in spite of all we can 
do these will come—see to it that your customer is fully 
satisfied with the settlement. This may involve some 
loss on your part, but in the end it will be money well 
spent. The farmer is clannish and slow to forget, and 
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Money and Offer Little Courtesies. 





“‘HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S contest on 
‘‘How I Hold.-My Farm Trade,’’ now in prog- 
ress, will close March 1. For the best letter 
printed in this contest the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN will give a cash prize of $25; for the 
second best letter, books to the value of $10; 
for the third, fourth and fifth best letters each, 
books to the value of $5. Letters for this con- 
test are invited from anyone connected in any 
capacity with the retail lumber trade who may 
have an idea or suggestion that will help the re- 
tailer to solve the problem of how to hold his 
farm trade. Letters for this contest should be 
addressed to the Farm Trade Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 











once let him harbor a dislike for you over what he 
considers an unjust business transaction and he will 
lose no time in seeking to injure your business with his 
friends and neighbors, no matter how unjust or wrong- 
ful his position may be. Thus the necessity of satis- 
factory settlement of every dispute is readily seen. 

The scope of this question forbids the covering of 
every element in one short letter. What we have here 
recited is only a few of the many things that contribute 
to the holding of our farm trade. These nearly all 
have to do with the customer. There is another side 
of the question, and that has to do with the manager. 
While we have hundreds of customers there is only one 
manager and upon him falls the large share of the 
responsibility for failure to hold his farm trade. We 
are sure that before this contest shall end some writer 
will cover this question fully from the standpoint of 
the yard manager’s responsibility. 

After all is said, the problem of holding our farm 
trade will be solved only by a full and free codperation 
of the yard manager with his farm customers and a 
mutual understanding of all the vexed problems which 


DECEMBER BUILDING IS BEST. 


Fifty-four of Seventy-two Larger Cities Re- 
port Gains in That Month. 





Building operations during December made the best 
monthly record of 1915. <A gain of 84 percent over De- 
cember, 1914, is reported by the American Contractor, 
Chicago. 

The building permits issued in seventy-two cities during 
December totaled $68,526,262, compared with $37,240,335 
for December, 1914. Many of the cities of smaller popu- 
lation made tremendous gains, as shown by the figures. 
The most notable gains are those of Oklahoma, Cincin- 
nati, San Antonio, Wichita, Topeka, Dayton, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Chicago and some others. Even San 
Francisco made a good showing in December, a remark- 
able presentation in view of the stimulated construction 
work in 1914 incidental to the Panama-Pacifie exposition. 

The value of the permits issued in these seventy- 
two cities for 1915 amounted to $695,508,032, compared 
with $663,692,866 for 1914, an increase of 5 5 percent. In 
detail the figures are as follows: 








we encounter as we journey through this vale of tears. 

Another question which enters into the solution of 
this problem and one that is perhaps more potent than 
all others is the question of friendship. No one can 
estimate the value of true friendship as a business 
asset. Let us cultivate this faculty with our custom- 
ers. We recently read the following, which is appro- 
priate at this time: ‘‘Each year we are a little farther 
on our journey, and each year we miss some who were 
active before. We may not be passing this way next 
year. Let us so improve the time that we may inspire 
others and receive of life’s best gift the joy of 
strengthened friendship. ’’ 

JoHN H. COWLEY, 


Manager, North Missouri Lumber Company. 





; WIN THE FARMER’S CONFIDENCE. 
Dix, NEB. 


The question ‘‘How I Hold My Farm Trade’’ is a 
vital one, as the country retailer depends almost entirely 
upon the farmer for his business. 

The main things to do to hold the farmer’s trade are to 
win his confidence and to give him good service. If you 
win his confidence he will know that he can trust you in 
any article he may send others for. In many cases the 
only time you come in actual contact with the farmer is 
when he comes to settle his account, as he usually sends 
his hired men or one of his children for the lumber he 
needs, and if he has confidence in you he will trust you 
to give them just what he sends for. 

I always treat the hired man as if he was buying the 
goods for himself, because, I reason, no doubt his em- 
ployer will ask him what he thinks of the lumberman, and 
the farmer will have still more confidence in you if the 
answer is favorable. I also look upon the hired man as 
a possible customer himself some day, for he sometimes 
becomes the employer. A good impression made upon him 
while buying for someone else will make him a friend, 
and at the same time a customer should he some time need 
anything for himself. 

I make it a point never to keep the farmer waiting; 
I always try to meet him as he drives into the yard, for 
the farmer usually wants to do his trading and get home 
as quickly as possible. If you follow this example every 
time possible then your farm customer will learn to 
know he ean do his trading at your yard without delay. 
This will hold his trade and he will also tell his friends 
and his neighbors that you are a good man to trade with. 

Also make it a point never to let a customer go away 
dissatisfied. If there is any dispute fix it up while he is 
still on your premises. If you are in error, make it right 
with him. He will then know that at any other time he 
can rely upon you to make things right if there be a 
mistake. 

Give him the best service. Do most of the loading 
yourself, if time permits. If he asks your opinion about 
a certain article find out how he intends to use it. Tell 
him the truth about it; if it is what he needs tell him 
0; if not, tell him what kind he does need. Never try 
to ‘‘pawn something off’’ on him that he can not use to 
good advantage. 

Save him money if you can. Many times there are culls 
in your yard that will suit his purpose as well as higher 
priced lumber; make him a fair price on it. He will 
know that you have saved him money and he will remem- 
ber you the next time he needs anything in your line. 
The confidence the farmer has in you and the service you 
give him are what count. 

J. E. GALLOGLy, 


Local Manager, Foster Lumber Company. 
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POPULARIZING WOOD'S USE 


Unique California Exhibit Shows Scores of 
Varied Adaptations. 


Santa Cruz, Cau., Jan. 17.—An illuminating example 
of how a progressive lumber dealer may enlist the inter- 
est of the building public in the proper and varied uses 
of wood was given by the East Side Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, in connection with the ‘‘Home Com- 
ing Week’’ celebration recently given by the citizens of 
Santa Cruz. Believing that an exhibition of lumber and 
mill products would add to the success of the celebration 
this company secured for the purpose an empty store on 
the Main Street and prepared a splendid exhibit which 
was kept open during the entire week of the celebration 
and was visited by thousands of people, all of whom 
expressed the deepest interest in the unique exhibit that 
was made. 


The entrance to the exhibition hall was made especially 
attractive by means of a bower covered with redwood 
boughs through which every person entered in visiting the 
exhibit, this entrance being labeled ‘‘Redwood Trail.’’ 
All of the millwork exhibited was constructed in the mill 
of the East Side Mill & Lumber Company at Santa Cruz, 
and the entire exhibit was a remarkable exposition of the 
wide field available for the use of wood. Among the ex- 
hibits were a table built of selected ‘‘catspaw’’ redwood, 
beautifully marked, this table having been designed for C. 
C. Moore, president of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, and 
a chest lined with white cedar and finished on the out- 
side with veneered curly redwood. This chest proved to 
be one of the three most popular single pieces in the ex- 
hibit. There was a cabinet built of Hawaiian koa wood, 
one built of white cedar, and.another, also built of white 
cedar and labeled ‘‘Baby’s Wardrobe,’’ was furnished 
with dainty clothes for a baby and proved to be one of 
the most attractive single features in the exhibit. 


From the center of the building looking toward the 
rear were seen on the left a modern bungalow with 
Porter-Ballard bungalow books and plans just beyond; a 
kitchen table, which was built in the company’s mill by 
the mill foreman as a toy for his 5-year old daughter; a 
Christmas tree holder; samples of wall boards, hardwood 
flooring ete. In the left hand corner in the rear were 
two surf boards; on the right hand side toward the rear 
a model of a modern poultry house built exactly to scale 
and complete in every detail down to the miniature 
chickens on the nest. In the immediate foreground was 
shown a piece of furniture which attracted a great deal 
of attention, this being the 
constant center of interest 
of the more than four 
thousand visitors who saw 
the exhibit. It was a com- 
bination settee and table 
built of redwood and so de- 
signed that by simply turn- 
ing the top of the settee up 
a table is made. 

Another exhibit that at- 
tracted especial attention 
was a display of shingles 
including some that were 
made in 1868 and are still 
in good condition although 
having been in service ever 
since that year. Promin- 
ently displayed in this ex- 
hibit was a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
taining instructions on 
‘‘How to Make a Forty- 
Year Shingle Roof.’’ 

Another interesting ex- 
hibit that attracted much 
attention from poultry rais- 





ers was a brooder made of wood by the East Side Mill 
& Lumber Company for the local trade. 

The company’s exhibit was made even more attractive 
by panels of veneered wood that were loaned for the pur- 
pose by San Francisco wholesalers. 

Altogether, the exhibit was a splendid example of the 
progressive spirit of this retail lumber concern and will 
do much to popularize the use of lumber among the 
thousands of people who saw the exhibit. 





SHIP YARD TO OPERATE BY SPRING. 


Batu, ME., Jan. 18.—It is now definitely announced 
that the purchaser of the New England Company’s large 
wooden ship building yards here, reported last week in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was Harold M. Sewall of 
the Arthur Sewall Company, whose iron ship yards 
adjoin those of the New England Company in the North 
End. The purchase was made from the Bath Savings 
Institution, which has held the property under a mort- 
gage. The New England Company’s plant, formerly one 
of the best known wooden ship wards on the Coast, has 
been idle more than ten years. It is now planned to 
rehabilitate the plant and have it operating at capacity 
by spring. 











EXHIBIT OF WOODEN BROODER. 





TO MANUFACTURE FIR AND REDWOOD 


Great Resources of Interstate Concern Are 
Combined. 


BROOKINGS, ORE., Jan. 15.—The formation of the C. & 
O. Lumber Company by the consolidating of the hold- 
ings of the Brookings Timber & Lumber Company with 
plants at this point and about 30,000 acres of fir timber 
holdings tributary, and the northern tract of about 12,000 
acres of redwood timber of the Del Norte Company, in 
Del Norte County, Cal., will result in an operation that 
will be the only one where both fir and redwood lumber 
will be manufactured at the same plant, and each wood 
will be taken from a separate and distinct forest of its 
own kind. The C. & O. Lumber Company name is an 
abbreviation of the California & Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany. It is capitalized for $5,000,000, with F. D. Stout, 
Chicago, president; William Carson, Burlington, Ia., 
vice president; John 8. Owen, Eau Claire, Wis., secretary ; 
Walter D. Brookings, San Francisco, vice president and 
in charge of the selling end at San Francisco; and J. H. 
Owens, vice president and manager in charge of opera- 
tions at Brookings. 


The executive committee consists of F. G. Stout, Rob- 
ert S. Brookings, William Carson and John 8. Owens. 
Robert S. Brookings is a St. Louis manufacturer and 
capitalist. J. E. Brookings, president of tie Brookings 
Timber & Lumber Company, who has had charge of the 
building of the plant here and its actual operation, has 
resigned and will take a well earned vacation and, as 
stated, the active manufacturing and logging operations 
will be looked after by James H. Owens, a brother of 
John S. Owens. 


James H. Owens has for several years resided in 
Crescent City, Cal., looking after the Del Norte Com- 
pany’s timber holdings, and is an experienced business 
man and lumberman. The timber holdings of the new 
company will consist of approximately 1,500,000,000 
feet of fir lumber and about 1,250,000,000 feet of red- 
wood. The redwood holdings are in northern California, 
just across the State line, and will be reached by an ex- 
tension of the company’s logging railroad of about six 
miles, which will be constructed during the year. In 
1917 the C.-& O. Lumber Company expects to manufac- 
ture both fir and redwood lumber, although this year it 
is the inteition to continue operating on fir only. 


Under the supervision of Manager Owens the town of 
Brookings will be completed. An administration build- 
ing, a theater, hotel, school building ete. will be con- 
structed as well as more 
homes for the employees. 

The plant of the Brook- 
ings Timber & Lumber 
Company was started 
about a year and a half 
ago, and when completed 
will turn out 300,000 feet 
of lumber in ten hours. 

Walter D. Brookings has 
had charge of the San 
Franscisco office of the 
company from the begin- 
ning and he will continue 
in the same capacity for 
the new _ organization, 
handling its sales from 
there. Associated with his 
father, J. E. Brookings, he 
was engaged in manufac- 
turing California pine near 
Highlands in California for 
a number of years before 
they went into the Oregon 
proposition. This joint 
marketing of two woods 
offers obvious advantages. 





EXHIBITS MADE BY EAST SIDE MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, SANTA 
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Stabilizing the Lumber 





You have heard and read a great deal about the case 
that the lumber manufacturers of the country have been 
presenting to the Federal Trade Commission. The hear- 
ings began in Chicago last July and were continued at 
Portland, Tacoma, and San Francisco, and the testimony 
has recently been summed up by General Boyle and Mr. 
Teal at a recent hearing in Washington. 

The wonderful presentation of this case is a credit to 
the industry. We have to thank a great many lumbermen 
for this work. We have to thank particularly Robert H. 
Downman, Charles 8. Keith, J. H. Bloedel, C. H. Worces- 
ter, Edward Hines, E. B. Hazen, Capt. E. A. Selfridge, 
and a host of others, who have devoted a great deal of 
expense and time to the preparation of this case. 

The field is so enormous, the conditions confronting the 
industry so intricate, and the problems so complex that 
few of us, even though we may have followed the reports 
of the hearings carefully, have a very definite grasp of 
just what has been proved and just what is being asked 
for. In the space allotted to me I can hope only briefly 
to cover one important feature of the testimony and one 
of the remedies proposed. Mr. Teal said at Washington, 
‘«Something is radically wrong with an industry of such 
magnitude in which the business generally is not of a 
more stable character.’’ In this statement he placed his 
finger on the great underlying defect of the lumber in- 
dustry—its instability. This is particularly reflected in 
the wide fluctuations in the prices of lumber with which 
your business is vitally concerned. 

Cost and Price. 

When supply is adjusted to demand the market price 
of a commodity represents its cost of production. In- 
cluded in the cost of production are the cost of raw mate- 
rial, interest, taxes, depreciation, the cost of labor, and 
a competitively fixed margin of profit. Neither the buyer 
nor the seller makes this price. It is the natural result 
of economic conditions. In our industry the labor rep- 
resents about 80 percent of the cost. In normal condi- 
tions the margin of profit is lower than in any other 
manufacturing industry, for the reason that there is al- 
ways the pressure of the necessity for liquidating the 
large stock of raw material that the lumber manufac- 
turer has to carry. But in the history of the lumber 
business normal conditions are the rare exceptions. There 
is seldom, and for but short intervals, a perfect adjustment 
of supply and demand. We lack the machinery for bring- 
ing about such an adjustment. As I have studied the 
available statistics there appears to be an over-supply 
or over-production of lumber about four-fifths of the 
time and an under-supply or scarcity less than one-fifth 
of the time, and so sensitive is the market to over- and 
under-production that we are led to subscribe to the popu- 
lar idea that supply and demand fix prices instead of cost 
of production, and it is only within the last few years 
that the industry has begun to realize this economic 
error. As Mr. Teal states, something is radically wrong 
with an industry when the business generally is not of a 
more stable character. The result of this instability is 
the wide price fluctuations responsible for the demoral- 
ized conditions of the industry that have been so circum- 
stantially reviewed in the evidence presented to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. These fluctuations in price bring 
about periods of depression and periods of over-stimula- 
tion, alike disturbing to all concerned. 

Evils of Price Fluctuations. 

We can start with the chicken that lays the egg or the 
egg that hatches the chicken. The low price stops pro- 
duction until shortage of stock brings an increased price 
that, boosted and exaggerated by every avenue of pub- 
licity, soon over-stimulates production till we have sur- 
plus of stocks on hand, the discovery of -which breaks 
the price, and in the rush to market the surplus the prices 
go tumbling till the manufacturer closes his mill or the 
sheriff does it for him. Then the cycle repeats-itself over 
another period of years. You would not believe that a 
great industry—the second industry of the nation—would 
stand for this condition! Certainly no one is benefitted. 

There are, Mr. Downman told the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 695,000 men directly employed in the industry, 
upon whom are dependent 3,475,000 people. These people 
want steady employment year after year. They do not 
want the mill to run over-time one year, closing down 
completely the next, closing down and throwing them 
out of employment at just such times of general depres- 
sion that they can not obtain other kinds of employment, 
not even common labor. The great army of employees in 
the industry want business stability. 

The timber owner—and when I say timber owner do 
not imagine a small group of men owning vast forests, 
though these too have their troubles; I am referring to a 
widely distributed ownership ; legitimate investors, largely 
sawmill operators, and there are 48,000 sawmills in the 
United States; farmers who, the Department of Agricul- 
ture tells us, own in their farm woodlots, about 200,000,- 
000 acres of our forest area. I also mean the Government 
of the United States; that’ is, you and I in common who 
own about 160,000,000 acres of timberland. The owners 
of timber want to get enough for their trees to enable 
them to clear their land, but low prices for lumber, which 
mean still lower prices for logs, compel the timber owner 
to waste the top and in some cases 40 percent of the 
standing trees in his efforts to obtain a quality of logs 
that will give him returns over the actual cost of logging. 

‘The Department of Agriculture through the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has just issued a 
* Address delivered before Northwestern. Lumbermen’s 
Association at Minneapolis, Minn., January 18. 


[By R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis.] 
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report on a mill seale study made at Goodman, which 
shows that at the time this study was made the market 
prices for maple were such that a log had to be surface 
clear, sound heart, and exceed fifteen inches in diameter 
at the small end before it began to earn anything for the 
owner of the tree. 

Prices below cost of production mean wasting our for- 
ests and, on the other hand, when prices do fluctuate 
temporarily to a point above the cost of production and 
yield a fair margin of profit the timber owner has but a 
brief era of prosperity. But, brief as it is, the assessor 
is sure to be on hand, and although the timber owner 
can market only a small part of his timber at advanced 
prices his whole standing forest is assessed on this basis 
and the town boards and county boards begin a riot of 
costly local improvements, ornate court houses built of 
granite and brick, with metal lath, concrete sidewalks, 
and galvanized iron culverts, for which the timber owner 
has to pay. Surely the timber owners of the nation want 
stable conditions in the industry. 

I am talking to the retail dealers from the great States 
of Iowa, Minnesota, and North and South Dakota. How 
does the wide fluctuation in the prices of lumber affect 
your business? You may make a dollar or two a thousand 
on a quick turn of the market on a few thousand feet 
once in a long time, but nearly always it is true that you 
have your largest yard stock when lumber is going down 
in price, and you have your smallest stock when lumber 
is rapidly advancing. I know this because when lumber 
prices jump a dollar or two we invariably begin getting 
rush orders and requests to trace cars. So far as,your 
stocks of lumber are concerned you stand to lose coming 
and going. 

Where you lose again is in your difficulty in passing 
on these fluctuations to your customers. You demoralize 





R. B. GOODMAN, OF GOODMAN, WIS. 


your trade. You figure close on bills. Your competition 
requires you to. Then your wagon trade customer gets 
wise to this and gets sore. You can not buy with any 
satisfaction, for after you have bought you find your com- 
petitor has just hit a bargain, perhaps some consignment 
cars, that gives him the best of you. So when we have 
what we call a buyers’ market you are in hot water ail 
the time. The ethics of the trade mean a lot to you and 
a lot to the-manufacturer. He feels that he is legiti- 
mately protecting you and begins to complain that you 
are holding out on him, that you are not passing the low 
prices on to your customers, thereby helping to increase 
the movement of lumber. It is hard for the manufacturer 
to understand that in dull times the lowering of the price 
on lumber to the consumer does not increase its use. In 
other words, in such times the lumber market is excep- 
tionally inelastic. 

About this time Mr. Olson comes in with a big barn 
bill for you to figure, somewhere around 100,000 feet of 
lumber, with shingles, paint, hardware and a barrel of 
cement. You figure that bill at a fair margin because he 
is your particular friend. Then he comes back and says, 
‘‘John, that’s all right. I won’t shop around any but 
I will give you this job, only I’m not going to build this 
fall. I’m going to wait until next spring.’’ You say, 
‘All right, George. I’ve got the lumber right in the 
yard now, so I’m.eprotected and I can protect you. Let 
me know when the frost is out of the ground next spring.’’ 
In the meantime the price goes up $3 a thousand, and in 
the spring when Olson comes for his barn’ bill you have 
not the lumber in your yard—you must buy it. Then 
where does the fluctuation in price of lumber strike you? 

Right now you ought to be doing a fine business. I 
believe we are enjoying one of those brief periods in 
which conditions are just about normal—a good demand 
and a good supply. I wish it would keep that way, but 
the chances are the prices will go up, and although in 
dull times you found the market inelastic in good times 
you find it very sensitive. At a certain point in the 
price for lumber a dollar or two more discourages the de- 
mand and reduces your sales discouragingly. 

No branch of our industry, therefore, gets any benefit 
out of the fluctuations in the prices of lumber that make 
a price diagram look like the profile of a mountain chain. 





The manufacturers, the employees, the timber owners, and 
the dealers all want stable conditions in the industry. 
What I have said to you looms up vividly in all of th 
testimony presented to the Federal Trade Commission, 
Still one more aspect of this lack of stability, perhaps the 
most important of all, has been clearly and repeated!) 
brought out at the hearings of the commission. 


The Public Interest. 


The losses of the industry through lack of regulation 
are not confined to one set of men or one class however 
large, but are shared in by all. So interwoven are all the 
lines of our industrial activity that the consumer is him- 
self the producer, the producer is himself the consumer. 
Economically, productive-force and consuming- or pur- 
chasing-power are reciprocal. You buy of me. The 
money you pay me for my lumber I spend for beef and 
flour, and the miller and the packer pass this money on 
to the cattle grower and the wheat raiser, and they in turn 
use the money I have spent to pay you for the lumber 
you bought of me; at least this is the principle involved. 

Actually the ramifications and inter-locking of business 
enterprises are a thousand times more complex, but as 
Mr. Downman stated to the Federal Trade Commission 
at Chicago, quoting Brookmire’s Forecastor of July 12, 
“‘Tf it were not for the weakness of the lumber trade 
and the depression in the cotton States, we could predict 
a period of general prosperity.’’? There has since then 
been a revival of business in the lumber industry and an 
improvement in the cotton market, and it is evident that 
we are just now enjoying a period of general prosperity. 
It has been fully established by testimony before the com- 
mission that the normal prosperity of the great lumber 
industry is as necessary to general prosperity as normal 
crop conditions. The lumbermen have fully established 
before the commission that the lack of reasonable regula- 
tion of production is responsible for the fluctuations in 
lumber prices and that these fluctuations have been harm- 
ful to every branch of industry, trade and general public. 

Much more has been shown to the commission, par- 
ticularly relative to unfair competition of one produe- 
ing section with another; much concerning the possi- 
bilities of building up an export trade; much concerning 
conditions in other countries, especially the codperation 
of the Canadian Government with the producers of Cana- 
dian lumber. Much has been shown concerning the legiti- 
mate development of stumpage values, but constantly and 
repeatedly and in almost every item of testimony this 
great thesis has been constantly parsed: ‘‘The unregu- 
lated over-production of lumber has brought disaster.’’ 


What Is Being Asked For. 


Why does this great industry countenance such a situa- 
tion? Why do we let the pendulum swing to ruinous 
prices below cost of production, then to swing to un- 
reasonably high prices, with all the waste of timber, loss 
of wage, uncertainty in trade, industrial depression, that 
this fluctuation involves? Many of us believe that the 
leaders of the industry should undertake organized regu- 
lation of production to meet actual demand. General 
Boyle tells us that he believes this would be perfectly 
legal, but he also warns us that some other lawyer or the 
court may look at this from a different angle, and admits 
it, and Mr. Teal admits it, and we all feel the uncertainty 
of the law. General Boyle says, ‘‘What we are asking 
for is perfectly legal, but we need an affirmative decla- 
ration from a governmental agency that will convince 
the men engaged in the lumber industry.’’ This is 
what we are asking for—an affirmative declaration, an 
assurance of safe conduct that will enable the large pro- 
ducers to agree to regulate their production one month 
or one season by the shipments of the preceding month or 
season, thereby to bring about normal and stable condi- 
tions under the regulation and observation of the commis- 
sion. Other things have been asked for—joint selling 
agencies, but these now exist and are beneficial in their 
effect; combinations for the carrying on of export trade 
in competition with similar combinations in foreign 
countries. 

I have followed the whole course of this case—the most 
wonderful case the lumbermen ever made—and nowhere 
in any line of all the testimony have I seen one single 
plea that the lumbermen should be given the right to 
agree to fix, establish, maintain, or impose a price for 
their product, or to hamper, or throttle, or limit, or regu- 
late free competition in its marketing, or to do anything 
in any way prejudicial to the public interest; but they 
have asked and are still asking that they may be per- 
mitted to regulate the consumption of our forests and 
thereby to stabilize conditions in the industry, thereby to 
stabilize the lumber market. 

The Government tells us there is about $6,000,000,000 
worth of privately owned standing timber in this coun- 
try. There are 48,000 sawmills. There is a capital in- 
vested in these mills of $1,200,000,000. Here is a mighty 
economic pressure. Here are interest, taxes, fixed charges, 
yes, and the great human interest of the 3,500,000 people 
dependent upon the industry. The consequent pressure 
for liquidating stumpage as well as the consequent pres- 
sure for employment acts like a great natural law to keep 
the prices of lumber reduced to an equality with its rea- 
sonable cost of production, and no regulation of produc- 
tion can increase this reasonable price. It is possible in 
the enlightened state of our industry today, granted per- 
mission by governmental agency, for us to regulate our 
production to such an extent as to reduce to a harmless 
minimum the wide fluctuations from this reasonable 
price, with the evils of which we are all familiar. 
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What Is the Cost of Log Run Gum F. 0. B. Cars? 





At the convention held in this city a year ago I sub- 

‘itted a scheme of accounts and explained in detail the 
janner of distributing charges to the different accounts. 
You all doubtless remember this discussion, so I am not 
soing into this detail again at this time, "but will talk 
more along general lines, especially as I understand my 
remarks are simply intended to start the discussion on 
the subject which should certainly prove beneficial to all 
of us. 

In the first place, the subject of this discussion, ‘‘ What 
is the Cost of Log Run Gum F. O. B. Cars?’’ is peculiar 
in itself. Usually the question is asked ‘‘ What does it 
cost to manufacture different grades and thicknesses of 
lumber??? The cost of log run lumber f. o. b. should not 
be difficult to obtain. It only requires a system of ac- 
counts of which, the charges having been properly dis- 
tributed, the results will show the total manufacturing 
cost. By this I mean an average cost of all lumber pro- 
dueed, or the log run product of the mill. 

That considerable difference exists in the cost of saw- 
ing various kinds of woods there is no doubt; there is 
also probably a difference in the sawing of different 
thicknesses, but how to get at it I have never been able 
to figure out, and as to the cost of producing the dif- 
ferent grades out of a given log I believe it costs pre- 
cisely as much to place a high grade board on board ears 
as one of the lowest grade, except possibly quarter-sawed 
stock. If you attempt to apportion the cost in any way 
as between high and low grades, it can only be done on 
an arbitrary basis, and when you do that you immediately 
destroy the cost principle at the outset. This is a matter 
of opinion and may not be in accordance with your views. 
If this opinion is sound we are then back to where we 
started and find that the correct cost is on a log run 
basis; or, in other words, an average cost where stump- 
age and all cost of manufacturing the different kinds of 
woods into lumber are thrown into a melting pot and 
averaged. I am quoting a portion of these remarks from 
a new and excellent book upon ‘‘Lumber Manufacturing 
Costs,’’ written by Arthur F. Jones, of Milwaukee. 

It is possible, however, to adjust this average cost of 
all woods to the extent of the differential in stumpage 
values. For example, we will assume the average cost of 
manufacture to be $10. To this the stumpage cost on 
gum of, say, $2 can be added, making a total cost of 
gum lumber produced $12; or the stumpage cost on oak 
of, say, $6 can be added, making a total cost of oak lum- 
ber produced $16, and so On. 


Distribution of Average Cost of Different Grades. 


For inventory and selling accounts, where profit and 
loss figures are required, it is possible to make a fairly 
accurate distribution of this average cost over different 
grades. It is presumed that every manufacturer keeps 
an aceurate tally of the amount of lumber cut each month 
and the amount of each grade of each kind of lumber. 
To illustrate this I have prepared a few charts which I 
will explain. This practice was illustrated not long ago 
in an article written by R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, 
Wis., and published in the various trade papers, although 
we have been using a similar system in our business for 
some time. 

First determine the market value f. 0. b. mill; next 
the percentage of different grades cut; multiply one by 
the other, which gives you a figure representing the per- 
centage of market value for each grade; total up this 
column and you have the total log run market value; de- 
duet from this the cost of production and you have ‘your 
profit or loss; deduct this profit or loss from the market 
value of each grade and you have the stock or inventory 
value of each grade, and as it is the market value, less 
profit, it is for all practical purposes the cost value. If 
the theory that it costs as much to produce a low grade 
hoard as a high grade board is sound, it is reasonable to 
figure that the profit on one might arbitrarily be con- 
sidered to be the same as on the other, and that is what 
| have done here. In pricing an inventory, something 
of this kind is absolutely necessary. You may have noth- 
ing left in the yard but low grade lumber which it would 
obviously be improper to price at the average cost. In 
illustrating this I have used only the FAS and common 
crades. Other grades, and possibly thicknesses, can be 
added if production figures are obtainable. 

As the lumber is shipped out add dry kiln and planing 
‘ill expense, if any, and cost of shipping. As the mar- 
ket price f. 0. b. mill changes it is obvious that profits 
vill change, if the manufacturing cost remains the same, 
and the inventory values will change correspondingly. 
This is very likely to occur, but if in shipping out your 
lumber you charge off against your sales the oldest lum- 
ber on hand, according to the books, the results will aver- 
age themselves over a period of time, provided of course 
that the inventory be subject to an annual review. 

Now a few words as to cost systems. Systems and 
cost statements innumerable, showing every conceivable 
phase of the cost of manufacturing lumbér and how these 
costs should be arrived at, have been presented for dis- 
cussion in the past, but there is still little uniformity 
of opinion among lumbermen or accountants with regard 
'o certain essential features of the business. To de- 

ise a single system which will adequately take care of 
‘he costs in every mill is an impossibility, as the account- 
int must bear in mind that the requirements for different 
mills vary, and also that every lumberman has his own— 
senerally very definite—ideas on the subject. The ac- 





* Address delivered before Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at Memphis, Tenn., January 15. 


[By F. R. Gadd, of Chicago.] 








countant must carefully study the needs of each indi- 
vidual mill and adapt himself to conditions. 


Cost System Must Cover Every Item cf Expense. 


A cost system is useful, even though it is incomplete; 
it teaches something, although it may not teach all that 
it should; its efficiency depends very largely upon the 
schedule of accounts behind it.. In order to fill its field 
of usefulness it must cover every detail of expense, for 
all cost is an expense of one sort or another. To arrive 
at the cost of lumber f. 0. b. some sort of a cost system 
is imperative; otherwise you are doing business on a 
false principle. 

A lumber cost should reflect the final results in such 
different departmental operations as stumpage, logging, 
manufacturing, sales, shipping and overhead. If the 
charges of these general accounts have been properly 
made the final results should be fairly accurate. 

I submitted a year ago a set of forms to be used in 
connection with a lumber cost system. This time I have 
simply prepared a composite cost sheet showing the cost 
of manufacturing, selling and shipping lumber. A copy 
of this statement you have before you. 





Lumber Cost. 














Account Feet Amount Per Mft. 
Loggir.@ Clog scale)... ..scecoee 1,000,000 
SEUMIDARO 666s 0001s .. 1,000,000 $ : 2,000.00 $ 2.00 
Cutting and hauling......... 1,000,000 500.00 3.50 
ee 1 a ee eee 1,000,0€0 10.00 0 
BPE? GHCTRHOR 056 sicicoveceees 1,000,000 500.00 .50 
Main Hine Hawl. .....csceseess 1,000,000 1,000.00 1.00 
General expense............ 1,000,000 500.00 50 
Overhead charges........... 1,000,000 250.00 -25 
Total cost of logging...... 1,000,000 $ 8,250.00 $ 8.25 
Manufacture (B. — scale).... 1,100,000 
Logs—as above...........-. 1,100,000 $ 8,250.00 $ 7.50 
Sawing and pilin Sarr pee 1,100,600 23 2.00 
Repairs and maintenance. 1,100,000 TH 
TOPE  CRIGNNG 6 s:<< oeicoksiccenee 1,100,000 50 
General GCRPCNGEG. << ccisvccves 1,100,000 5: 50 
Overhead charges........... 1,100,000 550.00 0 


Total cost of manufacture. 1,100,000 $12,925.00 $11.75 














Selling (Total sales) .....sccs 1,500,000 
Salaries and expense........ 1,500,000 $ 750.00 $ 0.50 
PEVORVIBIN 655 50:0 )0inl6 d-05669:9° 1,500,000 150.00 10 
COMIMIABIONES. 6. 66:0: b6 0b semen 1,500,000 150.00 10 
General expense............. 1,500,600 75.00 OF 
Overhead charges........... 1,£00,000 159.00 .10 
Total selling expense...... 1,500,000 $ 1,275.00 $ 0.85 

Shipping (Total shipments)... 1,0€0,0600 
EMAOAOTIOWN Scicsicaeiecreeaieceye.cco ne 1,000,000 $ 300.00 $ 0.30 
Dry Kilm @ZPenee.... 64056084 100,000 50.00 .50 
Planing mill expense........ 209,000 200.00 1.00 
Haulage and loading..... .. 1,000,000 400.00 40 
Sorting and repiling........ 25,000 12.50 .5O 
General expense ............ 1,000,000 60.00 .06 
Overhead charges........... 1,000,000 50.00 05 
Total skipping expense.... 1,000,000 $ 1,072.5 50 $ 1.10 
Total cost of lumber f. 0. b. cars = $13.70 





First, and most essential, is the log cost. It is in the 
woods that the money is made or lost; for that reason you 
must have a scheme of accounts that will illustrate the 
results of the operation in the minutest detail. Every 
expense inthis department must be brought into the cost, 
as it can be taken care of nowhere else. The expense 
of laying and taking up log spurs, depreciation and over- 
head charges must all be provided for in this cost. 

StuMPaGE.—This represents stumpage on own timber, 
and which should be charged into cost at a value that 
will extinguish the timber investment, plus taxes, interest 
and all other carrying charges within a given period. A 
great many lumbermen take up stumpage at the price 
they paid for the timber. This creates a false showi ing. 
Stumpage should be taken up at the price it would cost 
to replace it were it to be exhausted today. The original 
cost of stumpage will double in less than ten years, as 
interest must be figured on a compound basis to be 
accurate. 

After the logs are delivered at the mill it is then a 
manufacturing proposition, and this includes all expense 
incidental ‘to manufacturing the log into lumber and 
placing in pile. This is another department where de- 
preciation and overhead charges of every nature must be 
fully taken care of. 

Depreciation is an impairment of the value of an asset 
by reason of wear or tear, accident, time, or similar 
cause, and provides for the constantly diminishing life of 
different portions of the plant a reserve to reproduce the 
plant. Depreciation on a sawmill operation should be fig- 
ured on the entire investment, exclusive of timber hold- 
ings, the charge depending entirely upon the value of the 
plant and the amount of timber behind it; but obviously 
it must be large enough to have taken care of the invest- 
ment by the time the operation is finished. Deprecia- 
tion should be charged directly to departments instead of 
leaving it in the general overhead. 

Insurance may comprise fire, boiler, liability and fidel- 
ity insurance, all of which must be charged directly to 
departments affected. Liability insurance is a direct 
charge on labor. 


Distribution of Expense Charges. 


The next step is to sell and ship the lumber. you have 
produced. This includes the expense of selling with all 
its incidental expense; taking down lumber, inspection, 
loading, repiling, and regrading of lay-outs, and any dry 
kiln or planing mill expense, as that is a process of get: 
ting the lumber ready for shipment and not a manufac- 
turing expense. 

Fixed charges, or overhead; such as depreciation, taxes, 


insurance, general expense ete., are ascertained and as a 
rule distributed under special instructions. It is one 
thing to determine what are fixed charges and quite an- 
other to arrange for their equitable distribution. The 
aim is to have each unit of product bear its due and 
proper proportion of the total. 

Taxes on timber holdings should be charged to land 
and timber account, on lumber stocks to your trading 
account, and on plant to mill and its different depart- 
ments. 

General expense comprises all expense that can not be 
charged directly, such as traveling expense, telegraph and 
telephone, stationery, postage and other office expense, im- 
surance, depreciation and taxes on office building ete. 

REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE.—Each department must 
take up all of the cost of repairs and maintenance that 
ean be specifically charged to it. Ordinary expenditures 
for repairs and maintenance are intended to maintain 
the plant in a condition of efficiency and do not generally 
increase the original value of the plant or add to the 
term of its established life. In other words, ordinary re- 
pairs and renewals are for the purpose of keeping the 
plant in an operating condition and as such can not be 
capitalized or considered as an offset to depreciation. 

This completes the items of expense f. 0. b. cars. I 
have only worked out a monthly cost on the form you 
have before you, but this form is so prepared that the 
monthly cost can be compared with the cost for the pre- 
vious month and for the year. To the cost for the year 
should be added idle expense, deferred charges and cost 
adjustment items that have accumulated and which have 
not been taken up directly in any monthly cost in order 
that the yearly cost may be complete and include every 
item which should be included in the final cost of product. 





Equalization of Selling Value to Cost of Production at 
Head of Each Section. 
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There is little excuse for charging interest on plant 
and working capital to costs. One goes into business to 
make money, and by charging up interest to cost one is 
simply anticipating profits which are purely speculative. 
Certainly there is no justification for including interest in 
inventories. 

I have possibly wandered away from the subject some- 
what, and may not have made the kind of a speech I was 
expected to. If I have not I trust there are others here 
who will bring the discussion into its proper channel. 

In conclusion I want to repeat one thing I said to you 
a year ago and that is that this’ association can do no 
better work for its members than to perfect a uniform 
accounting system with standardized forms and accounts 
which should be flexible enough to meet the requirements 
of all hardwood mills. 
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CHICAGO LUMBERMEN IN FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL. 


Meeting of Association Reveals Increased Membership, Successful Inspection and Credit Departments and Large Local 
Business—Railroads Appreciate Aid in Defeating Injurious Legislation—Traffic Committee Has Busy Year. 


In spite of the inauspicious beginning of 1915 the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has made prog- 
ress; notwithstanding the depressing trade conditions 
prevailing during the first half of last year the asso- 


ciation is stronger, although deep gloom hung over’ 


the lumber industry, not only of Chicago, but of the 
entire United States, last year, Chicago lumbermen 
face this new year with a cheerful courage, which is 
sane rather than over-confident. These happy facts 
were clearly shown at the forty-seventh annual meet- 
ing and banquet of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago held in the Red Room of the Hotel LaSalle, 
Monday, January 17. The reports of all the commit- 
tees show real progress and increased strength, as well 
as a growing interest in codperative organization work 
for the benefit of the entire lumber industry. 

About 250 members of the association were present 
at the banquet and the hearty and jovial way they 
entered into singing familiar songs, was an excellent 
testimony to the genuineness of the fraternal spirit 
prevailing at the meeting. In addition to the singing, 
in which all the members joined at intervals through- 
out the banquet, a professicnal quartette furnished en- 
tertainment, while ‘‘Bill’’ Eager caused many a laugh 
with his clever Scotch impersonation of Sandy Me- 
Graw and his clever parodies on popular songs. 

After the tables had been cleared and the members 
had settled down to the enjoyment of cigars, President 
George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, 
opened the business meeting by reading a letter from 
James Keeley, editor of the Chicago Herald, regret- 
ting that on account of poor health, he was unable 
to attend the meeting and saying that if the lumber 
column published daily by the Herald had proved of 
benefit to Chicago lumbermen he felt gratified and 
more than repaid. A motion was passed dispensing 
with the roll call and reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting and after a few brief words ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the loyal and conscientious 
work done by the membership committee, President 
Pope called for the report of that committee. In the 
absence of F. L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, chair- 
man of the commitee, it was read by Al Wallerstein. 


C. H. WORCESTER. 
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MEMBERS OF THE NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 








Membership Committee Report Shows Thirty-Five Per- 
cent Net Gain. 


This report shows that 142 new members were added 
to the association during 1915, of whom fifty-three 
were resident, seventy-five nonresident and fourteen 
associate members, making a gross gain of 44 percent 
and a net gain of 35 percent. The membership enroll- 
ment January 25, 1915, was 210, while during the year 
twenty-nine members resigned or withdrew, leaving a 
net enrollment January 17, 1916, of 323 members. The 
report expressed the opinion that with ordinary ef- 
forts the membership should reach 500, saying that 
the field for nonresident members is only fairly opened 
and offers large opportunities for continued growth. 
In its report the committee called especial attention 
to the ‘‘conservation of membership,’’ recommending 
that special note be made of resident members who 
seldom visit headquarters or attend division meet- 
ings and if possible that such members be_ stimu- 
lated into activity. The report closed by advising that 
nonresident members be furnished frequent communi- 
cations from the association covering items of special 
interest and profit to them. 


House Committee Report Shows Money Well 
Expended. 


Before calling for the report of the house committee, 
which was read by Chairman F. B. McMullen, of the 
MeMullen-Powell Lumber Company, the president 
called attention to the fact that 1915 was the first 
year this committee had had any real work to accom- 
plish. After giving a brief history of the present 
quarters occupied by the association, the report went 
on to say that a number of members of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Chicago had purchased from that or: 
ganization at a cost of $550, the furniture used in the 
club and presented it to the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago. An average of thirty-five persons have 
been served daily in the association dining room, ex- 
cluding Sundays and holidays. Six of the divisions of 
the association have held from two to twelve luncheon 
meetings each in the dining room. Many other meet- 





H. H. KREUTZER. 


ings have been held by divisions and committees in 
the committee rooms provided. The committee said 
that it feels safe in binding its successors to a promise 
of better service in the dining room under a more con- 
stant patronage and strongly urges that members make 
fuller and more complete use of the facilities offered 
by the association. The expenditures of the committee 
amounted to $1,427 consisting of two typewriters, $200; 
ose desk, $42; floor coverings, hangings ete., $1,000; 
directory of members, $35; repairs, approximately, 
$100. The $550 worth of furniture donated by the 
members brings this total to $1,977. 


Report of Traffic Committee Details Busy Year. 


In calling for the report of the traffic committee, 
which was read by Chairman A. Fletcher Marsh, of 
the Marsh & Truman Lumber Company, President 
Pope said that 1915 had been an especially busy and 
fruitful year for the traffic committee. From January 
to January, the report said, the committee had aver- 
aged one meeting every thirty days with almost per- 
fect attendance. During the last year the committee 
has given its attention to the following subjects: 

Lumber reclassification, protection of the Thebes gateway, 
charges on company material from Chicago yards, opening 
up of the Peoria gateway, increasing carriers’ interests in 
lumber service, Milwaukee advances and Illinois 5 percent 
case, and the defeat of the “Fifty Car Bill.” 

The Illinois railroads greatly appreciated the as- 
sistance given by lumbermen and lumbermen’s organi- 
zations in defeating the ‘‘ Fifty Car Bill,’’ which pro- 
posed limiting the number of cars per train. The 
association was represented at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing, where a strong attempt was made 
by the southwestern railroads to cut off the excellent 
service rendered through the Thebes gateway which 
was strongly supported and still remains open. Ar- 
rangements have been made through the good efforts 
of an office of the Chicago & North Western Railway, 
whereby the Peoria gateway is open now to practically 
all lumber moving into the city, either for delivery 
on the Chicago & North Western rails or on the rails 
of other carriers. 


H. H. HETTLER. 
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In connection with the matter of increasing the in- 
terest of railroads in lumber, the report of the traffic 
committee says: 

Continuing our efforts started in 1914 to educate officials 
to the value of lumber as revenue tonnage, weekly reports 
were sent to the officials advising them of the comparative 
standing of the various roads, both as to inbound and out- 
pound shipments. At the end of the year they were also 
furnished with a complete summary as published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 8. An increasing interest 
in lumber is being shown by the carriers, this being mani- 
fested by the appointment of a “lumber agent’ by the Chi- 
eago & Eastern Illinois Railroad—I. R. Garretson—and it is 
to be hoped that the new year will sce still more roads 
following this fine example. 

Recognizing the value of concerted effort the traffic 
committee felt it advisable to do nothing that might 
break the solid front presented by the lumber indus- 
try in this important question and consequently it filed 
answers to the questions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in regard to reclassification. 

Arbitration Committee Report Proves Harmony of 

Association. 

In the absence of Chairman V. F. Mashek, of the 
Pilsen Lumber Company, President Pope called on 
William C. Schreiber of William C. Schreiber & Co. 
to read the report of the arbitration committee, which 
he did with such success that the president said he 
believed he should advise his successor to have Mr. 
Schreiber read all the reports at the next annual meet- 
ing. The report showed that during the last year only 
two cases were submitted to the arbitration committee, 
both of which were friendly disputes and were settled 
in a way which the committee believed was acceptable 
to the parties on both sides and eliminated disputes 
which might otherwise have led to ill feeling. The 
committee expressed the belief that it could be made 
of great value to the members of the association if 
they would more frequently avail themselves of its 
services. 

Tells Credit Bureau’s Work. 
In ealling for the report of the credit committee 


bureau believes that in the future its percentage will 
be even better and asked that it be used to an even 
larger extent as a means to obtaining credit infor- 
mation. 


Inspection Committee Shown to Be Self-Supporting. 


President Pope was especially gratified at the show- 
ing made by the inspection committee and in calling 
for its report, which was read by Chairman L. W. 
Crow, of the Mears-Slayton Lumber Company, he ex- 
pressed warmly his appreciation of the valuable serv- 
ices rendered by this committee. As stated in this 
report the income of the committee from car inspec- 
tions during 1915 amounted to $2,460, while the ex- 
penses, consisting largely of salaries, amounted to 
$2,315, leaving a profit for the year of $145. During 
the year 383 cars were inspected for members in the 
city and 100 cars for members out of the city. This 
year the committee has added an inspector who is 
thoroughly competent to inspect all kinds of northern 
hardwood and whose inspection will be taken without 
question by the Hemlock Association and the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The report 
recommends that the association take up with the 
western pine associations the fact that it has inspec- 
tors competent to handle any complaints which may 
arise in regard to shipments from members of their 
associations. The report also calls attention to the 
fact that under its charter an inspection officially 
made by the association is the only legal one in 
Illinois. 

Secretary’s Report Shows Largest Shipments in 

Twenty-two Years. 

The report of Secretary E. E. Hooper contained a 
pleasant surprise for many of the members present. 
The report says in part: 

The total receipts of lumber etc. at Chicago during 1915 
aggregated, according to the best data obtainable, 2,379,- 
729,000 feet of lumber, 533.441,000 shingles by rail and 
lake and by lake 2,472,000 lath and 37,100 railroad ties. 
Of the figures given 134,887,000 feet of lumber were re- 


24; M. F. Rittenhouse, of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, November 7; A. C. Bendien, of the Union 
Moulding Company, November 17; Joseph Miksak, of 
the Pilsen Lumber Company, November 28; and 
Leonard Bronson, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, De- 
cember 26. 

The report of Secretary Hooper shows that during 
1915 the association held seven meetings, the board of 
directors eighteen, division A, eight, division B, ten, 
division C, eight, division D, four, division E, two, 
division F, twelve, and division G, twenty-eight, be- 
sides which different committees held 110 meetings, 
making a total of 207 meetings, the greatest number 
held since Mr. Hooper has been secretary. 

Treasurer’s Report Indicates Sound Finances. 

The report of Treasurer George D. Griffith, of the 
George D. Griffith Lumber Company, indicated that 
although there was a small deficit the association was 
on a solid financial basis. Moreover the report showed 
a slight gain from the conditions last year in spite of 
heavy expenditures and business depressions during 
the first part of the year. In commenting on this re- 
port President Pope said that the present member- 
ship basis was capable of carrying next year’s ex- 
penses and that the deficit this year might be at- 
tributed to the fact that many of the present members 
had not been secured until the latter part of 1915. 


President Reviews Work of Last Year. 


President George J. Pope was the next speaker and 
reviewed the activities of the association in 1915, say- 
ing that it opened in anything but an auspicious man- 
ner—trade being dull, prices low and a labor war im- 
pending, but adding that the last six months, with its 
increased business and advance in prices, he believed 
had recouped the losses of the earlier periods and 
that members are entering the new year with good 
business in sight and stocks of lumber on hand ae- 
quired at values well under those of today. Although 
the members had listened to the reports of the various 
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President Pope asked the members to give especial 
attention, saying he believed that the new credit bu- 
reau which was organized March 8, 1915, could be 
made one of the most useful branches of the associa- 
tion if the members would only use it more frequently 
and fully. Chairman George A. Miller, of the Kemler 
Lumber Company, read the report, which, after giving 
a brief history of the organization of the new credit 
bureau, said that it had avoided the legal pitfalls into 
which so many similar bodies had fallen. The bureau 
was put on a working basis August 6, 1915, by the em- 
ployment of George E. King as manager, and on Sep- 
tember 7 the announcement was made that the bureau 
was open and ready for business. The report of the 
bureau was made January 11, and was included as a 
part of the report of the chairman of the credit com- 
mittee. From September 7, 1915, to and including 
Hecember 31, 1915, 323 claims, aggregating $31,931.15, 
were submitted to the bureau, of which thirty-four 
claims aggregating $2,129.09 were paid in full; twelve 
claims aggregating $1,033.55 have been paid in part 
and are in process of collection; thirty claims aggre- 
gating $4,440.99 have been adjusted. Only two claims, 
aggregating $328.95, stand on the books of the bureau 
as disputed and these appear after careful inquiry to be 
collectable only by suit. Four claims aggregating 
$462.13 have been withdrawn; sixty-seven claims 
amounting to $8,642.23 proved to be entirely unen- 
forcible because of incorrect addresses. These were 
old claims, many of them outlawed, that were evi- 
dently sent in merely to complete the records of the 
bureau and not with a view to collection. The bureau 
still has pending, either too recent to be bulletined or 
Suspended because of prospect of settlement, eighteen 
claims amounting to $1,408.02. Excluding claims 
which are obviously beyond the power of the bureau 
to handle, it has settled almost 30 percent (29.9 per- 
cent), of claims submitted to it for attention, but the 





ported from the United States custom house as lake re- 
ceipts, leaving 2,244,642,000 feet of lumber and 533,441,000 
shingles to represent receipts by rail. The total volume of 
receipts shows an increase in lumber of 160,031,000 feet for 
1915 and in shingles 36,382,000. 

Following is an analysis of the disposition of lumber and 
shingles at Chicago for 1915 and 1914 for comparison: 

LUMBER 
1915 1914 


Inventory at beginning of year... 287,021,723 282,734,053 

















Receipts Guring Year. ...cccccccve 2,379,729,000 2,219,698,000 
STE T) ROIEN so: 5 wisi xisvere s0.c'0s Sais 2,666,750,723 2,502,432,058 
Inventory at close of yeur....... 302,926,941 2 
Total consumption............. 2,363,823, 782 2,215,410,330 
PSIG 5 .4-< 5: 0:b.} Sieie siois hcg 6.810 6 Sis 1,133,417,000 1,020,576,000 
Cliy \COUMMBDUON. <...6sesicsse 1,230.406,782 1,194,834,330 
Increase in total consumption.... 148,413,452 


Increase in shipments............ 
Increase in city consumption..... < 
SHINGLES 
Inventory at beginning: of year... 5 
Receipts GUPING. VEAP: .«.....06 vcs 
Sales and shipments..: ....2..c0.. 
Stocks on hand at close of year.. i 


About 75 percent of this large volume of receipts is esti- 
mated to represent yellow pine, hardwood and Pacific coast 
lumber. 

These figures show that notwithstanding the labor 
disturbances prevailing during the first half of the 
year, consumption increased about 3 percent and 1915 
broke the records in shipments for twenty-two years. 
Receipts, although greater than last year, were less 
than they had been for several preceding years. The 
report says the increased shipments are probably due 
to the greater activities of car manufacturers and in- 
creased purchases by the railroads. 

At the request of President Pope all those present 
rose to their feet as the names of the members of 
the association who died last year were read. The 
list is as follows: O. O. Agler, of Upham & Agler, 
April 26; Milton Miller, of the Christiansen Lumber 
Company, May 12; 8S. J. DeVries, of S. J. DeVries & 
Co., June 10; W. L. Serrell, of W. L. Serrell, October 





standing committees the president said he intended to 
refer to some things which the committeemen had 
omitted from their reports; namely, their faithful serv- 
ice, their loyalty to the association and to association 
work. The speaker then called especial attention to 
the valuable work performed by each of the several 
committees, according warm praise to the respective 
chairmen and their fellow committeemen. 

In speaking of the work done by the credit commit- 
tee President Pope called attention to the fact that 
the amount collected and adjusted for collection -by 
the committee, over $7,000, in three months was equal 
to half of the entire operating expense of the asso- 
ciation. Regarding the arbitration committee, the 
speaker said he wished especially to call the attention 
of out of town members to this manner of settling hon- 
est differences of opinion, saying: ‘‘It is interesting 
to note that in the two cases referred to the rulings 
of the committee were against the Chicago dealers.’’ 
For the manner in which Secretary Hooper and Treas- 
urer Griffith had done their work President Pope had 
nothing but the warmest praise and gratitude. 


Commends Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company. 


In regard to the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company President Pope said: 

This concern, organized in the association rooms and 
officered entirely by members of this association, has had a 
wonderful record and can rightly be considered an association 
activity. It has saved and is saving to our members thou- 
sands of dollars annually. Several years ago we secured 
a reduction of insurance rates on pine yards. I think it 
would be well for the members of division B, the hardwood 
yards, and division G, the millmen, to give this matter some 
consideration. The secretary will gladly handle the work 
and it is possible something can be done for them along 
similar lines, 


The speaker urged greater intertrade among mem- 
bers for the coming year, saying he believed, all other 
things being equal, that when there is lumber to buy 
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the business should go to the manufacturer, whole- 
saler or commission man who helps to support the or- 
ganization. In closing his formal address the presi- 
dent made a sincere and eloquent appeal for a strict 
regard for the rights of others in all things. 

After closing his formal address President Pope 
said he wished to speak briefly of an idea which 
had been brought to his mind that afternoon by two 
incidents, one of which was showing to a friend the 
recently donated portrait of Martin Ryerson, and the 
other the arrival of a fresh-faced messenger boy at 
the association rooms. The speaker asked the mem- 
bers how many of them were doing anything for the 
boys in their employ. He asked them to remember 
how the boys looked up to the ‘‘Boss’’ or ‘‘Old Man’’ 
and how they regarded him as the model upon which 
to fashion their own lives. He said there was prob- 
ably not a man present who had not at some time in 
his career received help and he urged every member to 
do all in his power to help his employees and espe- 
cially the boys. 


Report of Nominating Committee Accepted. 


Secretary Hooper then read the report of the nomi- 

nating committee, recommending the following: 
Board of Directors. 

Division A—Herman H, Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company. 

Division B—H. H. Kreutzer, sales manager Keith Lumber 
Company. 

Division C—G. H. Holloway, of the Utley-Holloway Com- 
pany. 

Division D—George J. Pope, vice president D. S. Pate 
Lumber Company. 

Division E—C. H. Worcester, president C. H. Worcester 
Company. 

Division F—M. S. Porter, of the Frank Porter Lumber 
Company. 

Division G—Fred Workmeister, of the Union Interior Fin- 
ish Company. : 

’ Arbitration Committee. 

A. T. Stewart, A. T. Stewart Lumber Company; Thomas 
Scanlon, McParland Lumber Company; G. H. Bulgrin, Quix- 
ley & Bulgrin Lumber Company; W. A. Herbert, W. A. Her- 
bert & Co.; C. M. Smalley, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company ; 
George P. Rinn, of the Philip Rinn Company. 

Committee on Appeals. 

J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Company ; 
A. H. Schoen, Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company ; Geor *e 
TD. Griffith, president George D. Griffith Company; C. A. 
Paltzer, C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company; Murdock MacLeod, 
sales manager Oconto Lumber Company; J. A. Dick, Von 
Platen & Dick Company. 

A motion was passed instructing the secretary to 
cast the ballot of the association for the men as 
named in the report of the nominating committee and 
they were declared elected. 


Members Pass Amendment to Bylaws. 


s, : ° 

At the request of the president, John Claney, of 
the Thornton-Claney Lumber Company, read a_pro- 
posed amendment to the bylaws of the association as 
follows: 

Amend Section 1 of Article VI to read as follows: 

Section 1. The annual dues for resident members and 
nonresident members maintaining an office in Cook County, 
Illinois, shall be $50, payable semiannually in advance. 

Section 2. The annual dues for associate members and 
nonresident members other than such as are specified in 
Section 1 of Article VI shall be $25, payable semiannually in 
advance. 

This amendment was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Labor Report Shows Agreements Effective Until 1918. 


The report of the committee on labor and trade 
relations, read by John Claney, chairman, shows that 
satisfactory agreements have been entered into with 
various labor unions which will be in effect until 
1918, so that until that year the committee will prob- 
ably have little or no work before it. 


Speaks on Organization in Association. 


At the request of President Pope, Herman H. 
Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany, gave an interesting and instructive talk 
on organization as applied to the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, giving a _ history of 
the organization during its forty-seven years and a 
clear, concise review of the causes and conditions 
which led the lumbermen of Chicago to organize in 
the early days. He spoke at length of the importance 
of the lumber industry to the wealth and prosperity 
of the United States and the happiness of its citizens. 
After showing how the ethics of the lumber business 
had improved he went on to make an earnest, strong 
plea for a steadily improving standard of business 
honesty. In applying the principals of organization 
to the different divisions of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago Mr. Hettler urged that millmen 
adopt some means to mitigate the evil results of ex- 
cessive competition between the different varieties of 
wood, showing how thousands of dollars are lost an- 
nually in giving concessions to win customers back 
and forth from one wood to another. On behalf of 
commission salesmen the speaker appealed especially 
to manufacturers, urging that in all cases where en- 
titled to it they be given commission for sales made 
in their territory. In this respect he said: ‘‘We are 
justified in expecting the codperation of the commis- 
sion men as applies to the ethics of trade and the 
only way in which we can be justified in rightfully 
expecting that is that we extend to them the same 
fairness. as to our own dealings.’’ Mr. Hettler closed 
his talk with an earnest appeal for honesty, sincerity 
and brotherly codperation. 

This concluded the business session and after a short 
season of entertainment the meeting came to a close. 


ADVERTISING OF RED CEDAR SHINGLES FINANCED. 





West Coast Association Secures Required Fund and Campaign Is to Be Launched at Once 
—Plan Includes Establishment of New Grades. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 12.—Following the whirlwind 
campaign that has been carried on the last few weeks 
by H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to raise funds for 
advertising the red cedar shingle, a mass meeting was 
held here Saturday to complete it. 

The amount set by the shingle association as necessary 
for the 1916 campaign was $60,000 and the close of the 
meeting saw this amount assured. The Constantine Ad- 
vertising Company, of Seattle, will handle the account 
and has made arrangements for beginning the work at 
once. 

Saturday’s meeting, attended by about fifty shingle 
manufacturers, was called to order about 2:30 in the 
committee room of the Metropolitan-Lumbermen’s Club 
by John McMaster, the veteran shingle manufacturer 
and the man who is always in the forefront of any move- 
ment for the good of the shingle industry. He said that 
the meeting had only one object and that no other mat- 
ters would be discussed. This object was to complete 
the raising of the’advertising fund. 

Secretary H. P. Wyckoff unfolded and explained in 
detail the plan of the advertising campaign. This plan 
was very comprehensive and gave the names of the publi- 
cations to be used, the amount of space that will be used 
in each, the decorative features and much of the copy, 
the follow-up methods, the plans of eliciting dealer co- 
operation and the methods of interesting parents through 
the children. The plan also includes the standardizing 
of grades and trade-marking them. The secretary was 
very enthusiastic in his description of the proposed cam- 
paign and his enthusiasm was contagious. In addition 
to describing what it is proposed to do for shingles the 
secretary told of some of the things being done by the 
manufacturers of substitute roofings and particularly 


marked his product he was always more careful about 
its manufacture. 

C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, this city, 
J. H. Bloedel, president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the same 
organization, each gave the plan his approval. 

Many of the manufacturers present, who had not al 
ready done so, signed the subscription list for the given 
amount per each unit of manufacture and it was found 
that all but $3,000 of the desired fund had been sub- 
scribed. J. H. Bloedel suggested that he would be one 
of five or six to underwrite that amount. This plan was 
adopted. Those guaranteeing the fund were: J. H. 
Bloedel, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle; Neil 
Jamison, Jamison Company, Everett, Wash.; A. P. 
Sprague, Copalis Lumber Company, Carlisle, Wash.; 9. 
H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear Lake, 
Wash.; R. R. Fox, Simonds Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle; and John McMaster, Seattle. 

The advertising campaign is to be launched at once 
with what is termed a ‘‘broadside’’ to the dealers, de- 
seribing in detail the plans for stimulating interest in 
the consumer. 


Perfect Details of Plan. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 15.—All day yesterday and 
today the shingle manufacturers who have joined in the 
advertising campaign, to which they have subscribed 
$60,000 to exploit ‘‘Rite Grade’’ shingles, have worked 
perfecting the details of the plan. The shingle manufac- 
turers met early Friday morning in the assembly room 
of the Henry Building. Three principal questions were 
to be settled, namely: the grading rules of the new 
shingle, the contract between the corporation and _ its 
members and the inspection. : 





RED CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS AT CONFERENCE IN SEATTLE, WHERE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN WAS 
COMPLETED. 


being published against 


some libellous statements 
shingles. 

R. R. Fox, Seattle manager for the Simonds Manufac- 
turing Company, manufacturer of saws, was asked his 
opinion on the plan. He said his company’s idea of sell- 
ing was to make good on an article and then go the limit 
in advertising. He said he thought the shingle advertis- 
ing campaign was one of the most constructive pieces of 
work the lumber or shingle manufacturers have ever un- 
dertaken. He urged that the matter be put through at 
once. 

William Woodhead, general manager of the Sunset 
Magazine, was present and his opinion asked of the plans 
for advertising shingles. He spoke very highly of the 
movement as it had been outlined, declaring that people 
have learned to buy from advertisements and that the 
psychology of advertising is that the man who is will- 
ing to put up the money for advertising must have the 
quality in his goods. He said: ‘‘The only man who 
is speculating in business today is the man who is not 
advertising.’’ He told of building a house and when 
he got ready to start building he found that his wife had 
been clipping and saving advertisements for two years 
and she knew just what she wanted for interior trim, 
plumbing, floors, roof etc. Incidentally the roof they 
put on was not a shingle roof. He asserted that before 
attending this meeting he had thought the shingle busi- 
ness practically a thing of the past. He told of the 
plans of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
which already has subscribed $1,000,000 to advertise ad- 
vertising. He told the shingle manufacturers they were 
putting up their money on a sure thing and that in com- 
parison to the importance of the industry he considered 
$60,000 a trifling sum. He said further: ‘‘I would risk 
my reputation as an advertiser and publisher that this 
campaign as here outlined would succeed.’ 

W. J. Wagstaff, a well known wholesaler of Oshkosh, 
Wis., was called upon and in expressing his views to the 
effect that the time had come when the manufacturer of 
wood products must use the same methods as the manu- 
facturers of competing materials took occasion to empha- 
size the necessity of always shipping uniform and proper 
grades. He declared that when a manufacturer trade- 


All have agreed from the first that the strictest of in- 
spection was the most important detail of the plan to 
exploit red cedar shingles. 

The grading rules incorporate both 18- and 16-inch 
shingles in two thicknesses and in two grades. One will 
bo the high grade and will compare favorably with the 
best shingle made. The other will be a popular grade 
at a popular price. The high grade shingles will be 
known as ‘‘Rite Grade’’ Perfects and the second grade 
as ‘‘Rite Grade’’ Selects. 

An advisory committee was appointed to keep in close 
touch with the work of the campaign, consisting of: 
E. C. Miller, Grays Harbor Shingle Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; G. A. Bergstrom, C-B Shingle Company, Ever- 
ett, Wash.; Neil Jamison, Jamison Company, Everett, 
Wash.; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Company, 
Clear Lake, Wash., and John McMaster, John McMaster 
Shingle Company, Seattle. 

The Constantine Advertising Company, which has 
charge of the publicity work, will begin at once arrang- 
ing contracts with publications and working out further 
details of the copy to be used. All questions of the 
policy and plans of the organization have now been 
settled. The arrangements for the payments of 
the money have been completed and the campaign 
may be said to be fairly under way. This is said to be 
the accomplishment of the greatest piece of constructive 
work yet attempted by north Pacific coast lumber and 
shingle manufacturers and is evidence of real codpera- 
tion among shingle manufacturers. With the precau- 
tions being taken ‘‘Rite Grade’’ shingles will need no 
further guaranty of quality than their name. Customers 
will demand this grade and dealers will recommend it. 





A SaLvaporIAN decree of December 14, 1915, trans- 
mitted by Consul General Henry F. Tennant, San Sal 
vador, exempts from import duty rough timber and lum 
ber in any form, but such products are to be subject 
to a fee of 0.50 pesos a 1,000 feet, which is to cover ali 
customhouse charges. The reason for the exemption is 
stated to be the scarcity of building material and_ th 
desirability of conserving the national forests. [Peso 
(October 1, 1915) $0.35.] 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS IN CONFERENCE. 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting of Association Finds Industry Fast Gaining Ground—Trade Ex- 
tension and Industrial Preparedness Themes of Interesting Addresses. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 18.—There was an excellent 
attendance present this morning when President J. H. 
Himmelberger rapped his gavel to convene the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, and a considerable 
additional number arriving on all trains appeared at the 
afternoon session. 


President’s Address. 


The president’s annual address reviewed the year’s 
activities as follows: He sounded a keynote of optimism 
tempered only by regret over the failure of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association to agree on one set of 
rules for the measurement and inspection of hardwood 
lumber. He said that business opportunity calls espe- 
cially for codperation among lumbermen and added that 
the Government is not hostile to any organization that 
has for its object the improvement of the industry it 
represents. 

After stating that business depression is waning and 
that all signs point to a period of prosperity such as 
the country has not had for years, President Himmel- 
berger discussed the failure to agree on rules of meas- 
urement and inspection. He told of the meeting of 
the committees of the two association in Chicago. The 
National Hardwood Lumber Association was repre- 
sented by E. V. Babcock, Hugh McLean, C. H. 
Barnaby, Theodore Fathauer, T. M. Brown, W. E. 
Chamberlain and Frank F. Fish. The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was represented by John 
H. Himmelberger, W. E. DeLaney, L. Isaacsen, R. M. 
Carrier, E. A. Lang, F. R. Gadd, B. B. Burns and 
W. H. Weller. These two committees agreed on a 
set of rules that was approved by the board of gov- 
ernors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
But the inspection rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association refused its approval, 
so no definite results were accomplished. Mr. Him- 
melberger added that he believed the conference had 
resulted in a better understanding of the aims of the 
two associations. 

The president next referred to the sales report that 
the association has been publishing monthly. After 
mentioning the fact that the sales listed in the report 
for December 15 showed an increase of 500 percent 
in eight months he urged members to make the in- 
dividual reports requested by the secretary. These 
association reports have proved of great value even 
when they represent information gathered from only 
a small percentage of the members, as has been proved 
by requests for extra copies and by commendatory let- 
ters received from contributing members. In this 
matter, as in all others, it is vital that there be co- 
operation of the members with the officers. ‘‘The 
benefits derived,’’? said Mr. Himmelberger, ‘‘will be 
in direct proportion to the extent to which you as 
members codperate with them.’’ He added that the 
association is in excellent condition, is out of debt and 
lacks only the full support of the members to make it 
the dominating influence in the hardwood industry. 

The speaker dwelt on the fact that the new year 
is certain to bring opportunity and that to seize this 
opportunity it would be necessary to work with the 
association. He quoted from an address delivered by 
Vice Chairman Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to show that Government officials are alive to the 
need of concerted work in the different industries and 
that no one need fear legal interference with an asso- 
ciation the purpose of which is to improve processes 
of manufacturing, standardize products, improve busi- 
ness systems and to serve alike the large and the 
small member of that industry. ‘‘We need to be better 
manufacturers,’’ Mr. Himmelberger said. ‘‘We need 
a better working knowledge of our costs so that we 
can conserve our natural resources, and we need to 
be better merchants so that we can serve our custom- 
ers and ourselves better, but we can not be all of 
these if we work alone, each for himself. The great- 
est success can come only through united effort.’’ 

(n conclusion the speaker presented his thanks to 
the board of governors, the officers of the association 
an the various committees for their help and support 
during the year. 

“he convention photograph was taken immediately 
following the president’s address and is evidence of the 
exellent attendance at the opening. 

Or. Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, then made an 
acdress on salesmanship and advertising, being a study 
0! business psychology, introducing his subject with the 
Scotehman’s definition: ‘‘Psychology is twa people 
d puting tagither. He wha’s listenin’ dinna ken what 
ho that’s talkin’ means—and he wha’s talkin’ dinna 
ken himsel?,?? 

The speaker began with a history of mesmerism and 
Siiggestion from the early Egyptian hieroglyphic tension 
down to mother’s slipper, the application of which he 
contended ‘tended to equalize peripheral nervous ten- 
n.’? His address was really an excellent scientific 
‘iew of mesmerism and hypnotism, reviewing the work 
0! Mesmer, LeBeau, Bernheim, Bray and others, in both 
trance and waking suggestion, before applying the prin- 
“ples of suggestion to salesmanship. 

The blackboard outline used is worthy of reproduction. 
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A Means of Transmitting Thought. 

1. Iteration. Direct communication repeated. 

2. Indirect suggestion. (a) ‘Triangular salesmanship. 
(b) Methods of forming a thought or idea. 

3. Law of positives. Make positive statements, with 
positive inferences. 

Exceptions—Sometimes it is well to say “don’t” to a 
recalcitrant. As a last stab say, “I think you're right. 
Take my advice and don’t buy.” He doesn’t want to take 
your advice and so may buy. 

4. Law of attractiveness. A _ difficult law. You can’t 
sell Smith as you do Jones, though their needs may be the 
same. Avoid exaggeration. ‘We have trained the public 
to look for the lies in advertising.” Wanamaker will not 
permit the word ‘‘wonderful” in advertising copy. 

5. Law of expectant attention. The sentence should open 
up the future and produce a definite mental picture. A good 
automobile salesman makes his customer see the machine 
standing before his own front door. 


During his talk the speaker told of a booklet he once 
wrote for Wanamaker on shoes, in which there were 
many allusions to shoes in poetry, literature and history, 
and said: 

Lumber is an enormous subject. Lumber is referred to in 
history, in literature and in poetry. You can get a whole 
lot of references not only on lumber, but on particular kinds 
of lumber. Cicero says perfume makes a woman more attrac- 
tive, and if Jones quotes Cicero in his ad your wife will 
quote Cicero to you, not Jones. That is indirect suggestion. 

There have been many speakers before lumber conven- 
tions on this general subject, but Dr. Krebs combined 
the theoretical and soundly practical in a remarkably 
effective way. _He drew heavily upon his own medical 
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experience as well as advertising experience for his 
illustrations. 


In closing, Dr. Krebs referred to the European war 
and to the question in the minds of thoughtful men as 
to ‘‘Uncle Sam’s’’ relationship to it: 


I want to show you just where you men in this, the second 
or third greatest industry in America, and the business man 
ought to see it more clearly even than the preacher. <A 
friend said to me a few months ago: ‘Doctor, why do we 
feel that this country is the particular pet of high heaven, 
and that its hand is upon the Stars and Stripes more than 
upon any other nation’s flag? There have been vaster em- 
pires; Persia was at one time mistress of the earth, three 
times the ‘size of the United States, and with ten times its 
wealth. She was so old that the. United States looks beside 
her like a national pup. She could move rocks 150 miles 
that with all our modern machinery we could not move 150 
inches. She had colors that have not faded today. Go to 
your paint manufacturers and have them make one today 
if they can. What became of that vast empire? It is buried 
in the sands of oblivion.’”’” And my friend pointed out as the 
cause the old, old story, the struggle between the rich and 
the poor. In Persia the rich got richer and the poor got 
poorer, until it became a fissure that the walls of any gov- 
ernment can not withstand. Government stands upon “the 
peace and prosperity of the masses. That same line of 
fissure is forming here; and if it grows wider the walls’ of 
our Government will fall. “Why,” concluded my friend, 


“do we feel that we are the historic Benjamin of high , 


heaven?” 

I felt there was a missing link in the chain of his logic, a 
lost chord in the music of his thinking, but I could not find 
it at the time. Later I got the answer which I want to pass 
on to you. I did not get it from man; whether from God I 
leave you to decide. 


The speaker then described a visit to Niagara by 
moonlight, his first view of this great wonder of nature, 
and his reflections upon its message of permanence and 
power. 


And by and by I heard the voices of a long line.of states- 
men like.a-whispering caress; and out from the-schools and 
colleges of today arose a mighty shout; and as there came 
to me these voices of the past, the present and the future, 


Niagara vanished and in its place in vision I saw the Niagara 
of industry, Government-encouraged industry, individually- 
loved industry. In that other time, in the days of Persia, 
in order to be an honorable man you had either to be a 
charch man, a priest, or an army man, a soldier, or a noble- 
man by blood and birth. The salesman, the tradesman, the 
merchant, was a pariah in those days, a beggar forced to 
work for a Government which in his soul he hated. 

It is the business man who is in the saddle of civilization 
today. Congress devotes more attention to the problems of 
business men both at home and internationally than to 
theology and the fine arts and education combined; because 
it is the interchange of merchandise from one person to 
another and from one country to another that supports all 
those so-called higher institutions of the structure of society. 
If business suffers the churches and education and the arts 
must suffer also. 

Let us realize that while we are working at any business— 
while we are pushing lumber if that happens to be our busi- 
ness—that we are strengthening the cords of government, 
and we will be ready then for the call of the wild. For, 
my friends, we will hear the call of the wild from Europe 
when the war is over. A period of gigantic reconstruction 
must take place, and who will be more ready for it than the 
business men of the United States? I believe I face more 
business men than any other man in the country; and in 
every business convention I have addressed recently I find 
a new note of hope springing up. I heard it in your presi- 
dent’s address this morning. Business men begin to see 
their connection with world affairs. We are for peace and 
the constructive powers of peace in the United States to 
save the world and to bring back health and strength in a 
day of weakness and affliction. 


The convention adjourned at 1 p. m. to meet again 
at 2:30. 

The program announced that the reports of secretary 
and treasurer would not be read but would be given out 
through the trade press. They follow here. 


Report of Secretary. 

Secretary Weller in beginning his report declared that 
during the last year success has crowned the efforts of 
the association to be of real help to its members and to 
the hardwood industry as a whole. He continued: 


Your organization comes through a long period of depression 
in a healthful and prosperous condition. Its members have, 
of course, suffered with other lumbermen, but there have 
been no failures within their ranks. The financial condition 
of the association is excellent. With all bills paid to date of 
closing the books, January 1, there is a substantial balance 
in the bank, as is evidenced by the treasurer's report, with 
enough outstanding dues to bring up the balance to a point 
as high as at any other time in the history of the organ- 
ization. 

This association has taken a very active interest in the 
trade extension work in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association which was launched a few months ago. Many 
of its members have subscribed very substantial sums to its 
suppor@® probably as much relatively as those of any other 
organization. In addition to this, it has furnished for the 
traveling lumber exhibit, which has been prepared to show 
in the various trade centers of the country and at retail 
lumber meetings, samples of all of the southern hardwoods 
that are manufactured“y its members. 

The purpose of this work is to expand the markets for 
forest products and protect them against the encroachment 
of substitutes, and it should have the support of every lum- 
berman and all who have not subscribed to it should do so 
at their earliest convenience, because it is a movement that 
must be supported largely by the manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of lumber. 

A new feature of our work this year is the report of 
actual sales of hardwood lumber. This report is just what 
its name indicates, a report of actual sales. No prices are 
given that are not taken from reports of members. Through 
this medium members are supplied with current market 
information and with this report in hand there is no excuse 
for anyone not having an intimate knowledge of prices that 
are being obtained for any kind and grade of southern hard- 
wood. It is particularly useful to the smaller mills whose 
production is not large enough to warrant the maintenance 
of a sales department. The report is sent to those members 
who contribute to it, to the trade journals and to a number 
of the departments at Washington, among which is the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

A new edition of our standard book of grading rules was 
issued October 1, 1915. No changes in the rules have been 
made this year, and the new book differs from that of May 1, 
1913, only in that the changes which were made in the rules 
for box boards, elm, maple and sycamore, at Memphis, 
January 21, 1914, were incorporated; the substitution of our 
old rules for the measurement and inspection of logs by 
those of the Southern Log Association, of Memphis, which 
were adopted by the board of governors, at its meeting on 
July 9, 1915, and the omission of the rules of the Southern 
Cypress Association, which was done at the suggestion of 
Secretary George E. Watson, of that organization. Our rules 
not being published simultaneously with those of the South- 
ern Cypress Association, and owing to the possibility of 
changes in the cypress rules, it was thought better to omit 
them from our book and publish instead a note explaining 
that the grading rules of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, New Orleans, have been adopted by the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Association of the United States, and 
that copies would be furnished upon application. 

Hundreds of copies of the new grading rules have been 
distributed upon application to forest schools in many States 
and the various departments of the United States Govern- 
ment, whose inquiries now specify Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
rules, except in special cases, where only their own rules are 
used. This book is the largest and most complete set of rules 
published by any lumber organization, and with the sales 
code, which is incorporated in it, affords complete and ample 
protection.to both buyer and seller. . : . 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was represented 
in the reclassification meeting, in Chicago, on September 15, 
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by a committee composed of F. R. Gadd, chairman; B. F. 
Dulweber, W. E. Weakley and W. E. DeLaney. Mr. Gadd, as 
chairman of this committee, was selected by President Down- 
man, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as 
a member of his working committee, which is to represent the 
lumbermen in working out the details that are finally to be 
presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission in connec 
tion with the reclassification matter. 

The board of governors has held five meetings since last 
annual meeting. The dates were as follows: January 29, 
March 4, July 9, September 23, and November 20. 

Mill instruction work has been supplemented by a number 
of inspectors’ meetings, which will be continued throughout 
the next year. All members are urged to avail themselves 
of the free services of our chief inspector for the purpose 
of checking up their inspection force, bearing in mind all 
the time that the keynote to successful marketing of lumber 
is correct and uniform grading, and that an efficient inspec- 
tion department is of first importance. 

The commercial report, with which you are all familiar, 
has grown to such an extent that it is now in demand by 
practically all of our members and is considered indispensable 
by them in passing upon their credits. There are now on file 
in the secretary’s office reports on hundreds of lumber buyers 
and consumers, which are immediately available, but in every 
instance where an inquiry is received from a member for a 
report on any concern a new circular is issued to the mem- 
bership asking for their recent experience. This method of 
handling the report insures members of prompt service and 
up-to-date information. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank the officers and members 
of the association for the support they have given me and to 
impress upon them that now, more than ever, lumbermen 
should codperate for the upbuilding of their industry. There 
are numerous, ever-recurring problems to be solved—too 
numerous to mention here. You are all familiar with them: 
they are part of your every-day life. They can only be met 
by working unitedly, shoulder to shoulder. This kind of 
effort begets success. 

Treasurer’s Report. 


> 


The renort of Treasurer Leon Tsaacsen is as follows: 


Cegh in bank January 16. 1915... ...cccscvwscwe $ 3,537.72 
Coach tn olice January 16, 1915... 2... ccccsscuee 1.99 
Cash receipts from January 16, 1915, to December 

Nes aka a cterh Wm bles wwe 0b Sb ONS ewe aES 21,068.82 


Se ES nt ee tee a eee ee he ieee . $24,608.54 
Disbursements from January 16, 1915, to December 
A MINEIRL Ss bin ts .s wieve Fes wis 5's 


Cash in bank December 31............. $: 
Cash in office December 31............. 


$3,984.02 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Chair announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 

On officers’ reports—J. W. Mavhew. chairman: G. W. 
Hand, W. B. Berger, Frank Satterwhite, W. A. Crawford. 

Nominations—W. F. DeLaney, chairman; W. T. Schauffer, 
W. I. Barr and E. B. Norman. 

Resolutions—W. A. Gilchrist. chairman; R. L. Hutchinson, 
W. G. Ward, L. B. Du Bose and Frank F. Fee. 

E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, then delivered an address on promotional subjects. 
[Mr. Sterline’s address is printed in full on page 51 
of this issue.] 

The speaker added some informal remarks to his 
written paper. He stated that the National association 
would he represented at twenty-six retail conventions 
this year, and as an example of the way retail associa- 
tions are taking hold of lumber promotion work showed 
a leaflet sent out by the Nebraska association, announc- 
ing an exhibit of wooden items that had seen long 
service, and asking for contributions of suitable speci- 
mens to add to the collection. 

James A. Emery, counsel for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was then introduced and 
spoke on 


Industrial Preparedness. 


This speaker’s address was a warning against the 
commercial warfare which in his opinion would follow 
the close of military strife in Europe. Whether or not 
military preparedness on the part of this country be 
desirable, commercial preparedness is a subject to which 
full attention should be given. He reviewed the effects 
of the war upon our recent exports, which before the 
war amounted to but 5 percent of our total production 
of manufactures and agriculture. ‘‘This condition as to 
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war orders is but temporary,’’ declared Mr. Emery, and 
he continued: 

The demand for many of these things ceases with the war; 
and second, when these nations get to work again we can not 
compete with them, because of lower cost of materials or 
labor or control of consuming markets. South American 
trade has decreased since the war, and this is true of Japan 
and other normal markets as compared with abnormal war 
markets. 

If the struggle should end tomorrow Germany would have 
her industrial organization intact. She has a large propor- 
tion of the coal and steel mines of France, and what is left 
of Belgium, ‘workshop of the world.’’ But she will have lost 
her chief customers in England, Russia, France and the 
lesser Allies, and must fight in other of the world’s markets 
for an outlet for her product. 


What must we have in order to compete? Cheap power— 


we have it. Cheap raw material, the product of mines and 
forests. We have that in great abundance. Cheap labor— 
not low wages, for the highest wage often means the lowest 
labor cost. 

We need in addition every encouragement to the efficiency 
not only of the worker but of the employer. Yet we are 
confronted with legislation that penalizes efficiency. Last 
year the appropriation bill had attached to it a provision 
that no portion of the money be used to pay the salary of 
any officer of the United States who uses a time measuring 
device upon labor operations, or who uses information thus 
obtained to fix wages, or who pays or recommends the pay- 
ment of any wage bonus or premium. 

The speaker concluded that the activities of business 
can go on only through the agencies of government. 
There must be codperation. There must be no unintelli- 
gent interference with the activities of business, and no 
closing of the open door inviting the steps of enterprise 
and emulation. ‘‘We have got to keep open in American 
life every avenue for the humblest workman and the 
greatest business man. The first prerequisite of a foreign 
commerce is to have the vehicles—free ships and a free 
sea. Wherever the American merchant goes with his 
wares the American flag must go and protect him as does 
the flag of France or England protect the merchants of 
those countries.’’ 

Mr. Emery’s address was punctuated with frequent 
applause. 

Moving pictures of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company’s 
logging and sawmill operations at Charleston, Miss., 
completed the afternoon session. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


The committee on officers’ reports, J. W. Mayhew 
chairman, reported it had found these reports in order 
and recommended their adoption. 

A telegram was received from Will H. Parry, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, who was on the program, 
stating that inasmuch as Chairman Davies was ill and 
another member absent from Washington, Mr. Parry 
could not leave Washington without breaking the 
quorum of three required for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 





ea 





Mark Prentiss, of the Chamber of Commerce of jhe 
United States, was then introduced and told of ihe 
work of that organization. For the first time in the 
history of the country, he said, business men had 
through this organization secured the ear of Congress 
and of the executives of government and it has spo en 
the consensus of business men from all parts of the 
country as to what they want and what they uwisel- 
fishly believe. It has happened during the last {i!ty 
years, particularly, that when business men have gone 
to Washington they have been largely handicay ed 
because before they had expressed themselves t)\cir 
listeners had made up their minds. They were ¢on- 
sidered prejudiced and selfish, and representing only 
some particular city or State or some particular }jsi- 
ness. It was believed they wanted some narrow and 
selfish benefit from the Government. It has also often 
happened that business men have gone to Washington 
with conflicting views and opinions. Business has had 
no spokesman at the national capital. 

The speaker outlined the history of the organization 
from the White House conference four years ago, 
showed how its government had been based on broadly 
democratic lines to prevent control by a few, and re- 
viewed some of its specific activities. Among the 
things it now stands for he especially mentioned a 
national budget system and a tariff commission. The 
need for scientific tariff research and adjustment will 
be especially great in the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the European war. He reviewed the various 
referendums conducted to obtain the views of members 
on specific questions. He told how the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at the request of the 
President had appointed twenty business men from all 
parts of the United States to sit in permanent session 
as an advisory board of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Thus far this board has chiefly devoted itself to an 
effort to secure from the commission a ruling which 
will permit business men to codperate in building up 
export trade. The Chamber of Commerce now has 150 
affiliated trade organizations. He asked for the co- 
operation of this organization. 

Moving pictures of operations at the plant of Henry 
Disston & Sons, saw manufacturers of Philadelphia, 
Pa., were then exhibited and were received with much 
interest. 

W. E. DeLaney then discussed business conditions in 
general and especially as they affect hardwoods. He 
announced that being an Irishman he was a natural 
optimist. He reviewed the status as to easy money, 
demand for steel, railroad purchasing demand, export 
activities ete. Local consumption of lumber in the 
South is increasing wonderfully. Despite inroads of 
substitutes and apathy of lumbermen in promotion 
work, there is bound always to be some demand for: 
lumber. ‘‘No one rides a bicycle nowadays, but bicycle 
manufacturers are selling more machines than they 
ever, did before.’’? The speaker had felt there was 
more waste in lumber than other lines, and latterly 
was inclined to think there was more waste in sale and 
distribution than in manufacture. Actual market in- 
formation is hard to obtain. This is true also as to 
amount of stock on hand, and its balance between dif- 
ferent items. A sudden scarcity develops in some par- 
ticular item which no one had expected. Terms depend 
upon whether it is a sellers’ or buyers’ market. As 
price goes down grades go up, and vice versa. Both 
terms and grades should be standard and market 
changes show only in price. Codéperative information is 
necessary. The members do not use association facil- 
ities sufficiently; the value of the association to them 
is limited by themselves; they wish to get without giv- 
ing, but everyone must contribute to make association 
statistics comprehensive and valuable. ‘‘An associa- 
tion of producers of hardwood lumber is essential and 
will live.’’ 

Three-Minute Discussions Made. 


The Chair asked for three-minute discussions from 
the floor, and called upon Thomas Fry, who com- 
mended Mr. DeLaney’s remarks and especially depre- 
cated the practice of boosting prices on items ‘which 
were out of stock. 

Capt. A. J. Gahagan, of Chattanooga, who was pres- 
ent for the first time in three years, was called upon 
and responded happily. Like Mr. DeLaney he is an 
Trishman and is proud of it, though he conceded it is 
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necessary for a man of any race to come to America 
to bring out the best that is in him. 

\. I. Barr was called on and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the convention, one of the best he had at- 
tended, and he has missed but one or two of the four- 
teen. 


rank J. Fee—referring to the abbreviation FAS 
for firsts and seconds—suggested ONC for No. 1 com- 
mon, TOC for No. 2 common, THREC for No. 3 com- 
mon, as suitable code words, and offered a motion to 
that effect. 


R. H. Vansant said that ordinarily would come 
through the executive grading commission. 

The matter was referred in that way, subject to ap- 
proval of board of directors, by unanimous resolution. 


R. L. -Hutchinson was called on and spoke for a 
broader organization. Said he: 

IXvery hardwood manufacturer should be an association 
member. In the manufacture of hardwoods about 90 per- 
cent of capital is furnished by manufacturers and about 10 
percent by wholesalers, but in the marketing of the product 
the 10 percent investment largely controls. There should 
be absolute grade standards in order to secure fair market- 
ing conditions. We ought to get together, lop off the things 
that hurt and hold more closely to the things that help. 


Kk. H. Gaunt, of the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Boston, Mass., then addressed the convention and de- 
livered a very interesting and instructive talk on ‘‘Co- 
operation; the Way Out for Business.’’ 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


The report of the committee on resolutious was then 
read by the secretary on behalf of W. A. Gilchrist, 
chairman, as follows: 

Resolved, That the members of this association in this 
feeble manner attempt to express to our officers and board 
of governors their appreciation for the valuable services 
the executives have given during the last year in our be- 
half. We recognize that they have unselfishly and in many 
cases at great sacrifice given their time and best thought 
to serving us. 

Resolved, That we have received a great deal of valuable 
information concerning matters affecting our business from 
the excellent addresses that were made at our meeting by 
Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, E. A. Sterling, James A. Emery, 
hk. H. Gaunt, Mark Prentiss and W. E. DeLaney. 

WHEREAS, We learned with grief that during the year two 
men who have been deeply interested in the work of this 
association since its beginning and who have been of con- 
siderable service to it have passed to their reward. On 
March 17, 1915, James H. Baird, of the Southern Lumber- 
man, Nashville, Tenn., was the victim of a distressing acci- 
dent. On December 26, 1915, Leonard Bronson, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, died at his home in Chi- 
cago after an illness of several weeks. We had through 
long association loved these two men, whose presence we 
miss today. Their work in our behalf had always been un- 
selfish and of great value. We can not adequately express 
what the loss of these men means to us and to the profes- 
sion of which they stood in the front rank. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That to their families we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy, desiring them to know that we will always 
cherish the memory of these departed, assuring them that 
they can well be proud of the noble record that these men 
have made and the constant inspiration their lives have 
been in the uplift of the lumber industry. 

Resolved, That we extend to the lumber trade press of the 
United States our appreciation of their interest in our in- 
dustry and we congratulate them upon the fact that our 
members are continually developing a codperative spirit 
and we wish them further successes this coming year. 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude to the manage- 
ment of the Hotel Sinton for the accommodations that it 
has afforded us in holding our fourteenth annual meeting. 
We appreciate the courtesy and efficiency of the management 
and the spirit of helpfulness, 

Resolved, That we express to the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Company our gratitude for its courtesy in showing before 
our convention the moving pictures of its operation at 
Charleston, Miss. We also express our gratitude to the 
Henry Disston & Sons Company for the use of its films, 
showing the operation and processes of making saws. We 
wish also to thank this company for the badges that it 
furnished for this meeting. 


Election of Officers. 


Chairman W. E. DeLaney, of the committee on nomi- 
nations, reported as follows: 


President—B. B. Burns. 

First vice president—Frank R. Gadd. 

Second vice president—Ralph May. 

‘Treasurer—Leon Isaacsen. 

soard of governors, five for three years—C. C. Crane, 
R. 11. Vansant, W. B. Burke, E. A. Long, R. L. Hutchinson. 

State vice presidents: Alabama—J. H. Cheely, Kentucky 
Lwaber Company, Sulligent; Arkansas—R. Carnahan, 
Kentark Land & Lumber Company, Allport; Illinois—P. E. 
Gilbert, Wisconsin Lumber Company, Chicago; Kentucky— 
George H. Gearhart, Clearfield Lumber Company, Clearfield ; 
Louisiana—H. V. Sherrill, Colfax Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Colfax; Mississippi—Cred K. Conn, Bayou Land & 
Lumber Company, Yazoo City; Missouri—Max Pease, Gallo- 
Way-Pease Company, Poplar Bluff; North Carolina—W. J. 
Grandin, Grandin Lumber Company, Grandin; Ohio—W. G. 
Ward, W. G. Ward Lumber Company, Ironton; Pennsylvania 
—e N. Pierce, Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, 
Scranton; South Carolina—Andrew Gennett, Gennett Lum- 
ber Company, Franklin ; Tennessee—J. K. Williams, Williams 
Dun ber Company, Fayetteville; Texas—Albert Deutsch, Sa- 
bine River Land & Lumber Company, San Antonio; Virginia 
—N. W. Easterly, Lebanon; West Virginia—M. W. Stark, 
American Column & Lumber Company, St. Albans. 


“he entire ticket was unanimously elected. 


rhe newly elected president was escorted to the chair, 
ai: responded as follows: 








In electing me president of this association I want to tell 


a that you have not elected a silver-tongued orator like 
“vil DeLaney or my immediate predecessor, Mr. Himmel- 
ergep, 


It is, however, an honor I appreciate very much, 
and I will give you the best that is in me. But alone 
Neither the president, nor the secretary, nor the board of 
directors can make this association produce such results 


as you would like to have. We need the moral support of 
all the members—I do not say financial support, because 
we have that now—I expect the moral support also and 
know you will give it. With that the prospect is bright 
for a good association year as well as a good business year. 

F. R. Gadd, first vice president, was then called upon 
and said: 

It is not necessary for me to say I appreciate the honor 
of being elected first vice president of this association. It 
is probably an honorary position and yet has some responsi- 
bilities. 

I want to say for this association that codperation is 
what we need. We need it more than ever this year. We 
have the most prosperous year before us we have had in 
some time. We have the codperative idea in the sales re- 
ports that the secretary gets out and need more codpera- 
tion there. This year we should have a report from every 
member of this association. We ought to get out a stock 
list, once a month, or perhaps once every three months. 
There is nothing more useful than to know the stocks on 
hand and the amount of lumber that is being produced. 
This association represents the manufacturers of hardwood 
in this country more than any other one association, with- 
out disparaging any. Its membership is composed of manu- 
facturers only and not of a miscellaneous lot of men, more 
than 50 percent of whom are not interested in manufac- 
ture. There is no excuse for any hardwood manufacturer 
in the country not belonging to this association. 

The convention then adjourned. 


TUESDAY EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


It is generally recognized as difficult to get the at- 
tendants upon a lumber convention into the hall promptly 
at the hour set for opening. A convention may have cost 
$5,000 to $10,000, either from the association treasury 
in arranging for it, or from the pockets of members in 
railroad and hotel fares, and yet 40 to 60 percent of this 
cost is rendered absolute waste by the gross inefficiency 
of convention work introduced by lax and laggard at- 
tendance at the meetings. 

When it comes to an entertainment, however, that is 
something else again. Punctuality prevailed in the en- 
tertainment of Tuesday evening. It was set for 9 o’clock 
and at 9 o’clock the folks were there. 

They were there also in force, and the large hall was 
comfortably filled. Empty chairs were not entirely lack- 
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ing, but. they were few and scattered. Samples of the 
product which, among other products, serve to spread 
Cincinnati’s fame were distributed among those present. 
A caricature artist with two easels and a big black lum- 
ber pencil produced some alleged likenesses of prominent 
lumbermen in more or less absurd or compromising posi- 
tions which were so lifelike that everyone recognized 
them—after the artist had printed the name in large and 
bold letters. There were a few topical songs, also some 
dancing, also a stringed orchestra and a wind orchestra. 
There was a sextet of singers and dancers and an at- 
tempt at popular singing by all present. Sandwiches 
and coffee were passed but the ample cuisine of the 
Hotel Sinton cafes leaves little temptation to lunching 
between meals. 





PLAN TO REJUVENATE HOO-HOO. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 18,—Plans for rejuvenating 
the Hoo-Hoo order in both Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
were made at a luncheon held at the Hotel Pfister 
Saturday noon, when Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Supreme 
Snark of the Universe, and E. D. Tennant, also of St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer, were present and outlined 
the proposed program in this State. H. M. Halsted, 
manager of the Milwaukee office of the Fullerton-Powell 
Hardwood Lumber Company and head of the Halsted 
Lumber Company, who is Vicegerent in this section of 
Wisconsin, was on hand and assisted in the outlining of 
the campaign. 

E. E. Fair, of the A. C. Beck Box Company, Milwau- 
kee, was elected chairman to boost the Hoo-Hoo organ- 
ization in Milwaukee. Local Hoo-Hoo are planning to 
hold a meeting and entertainment during the annual 
convention of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which will take place in Milwau- 
kee on January 26. 

Vhere are more than 400 members of Hoo-Hoo in 
Wisconsin, 125 of these being Milwaukee residents, and 
increased activity in the order at all points is looked 
for. 


ASSOCIATION WILL NOT MERGE. 


Georgia-Florida Men Vote Against Union 
With Southern Pine Association. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 18.—At what was probably 
the most critical meeting of its long career, the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association unanimously voted to 
retain its own individuality and to not merge itself with 
the Southern Pine Association, although this action car- 
ried with it the oflicial conviction that the two associa- 
tions are in perfect accord, and carried with it also 
the official wish that ways and means be found whereby 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association may affiliate 
more closely in both a moral and material way with its 
big sister association. 

The proposition to merge the two associations has 
been hanging fire for several weeks. It had its incep- 
tion in the minds of several of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association members, who felt that the aims and 
purposes of the two associations were identical, but that 
the facilities of the Southern Pine Association for fur- 
thering these aims and purposes to a successful conclu- 
sion were so much greater than those of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association that the interests of the 
latter’s membership might possibly better be served with 
an out and out merger with the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

It was for the purpose of sounding out its membership 
upon the question of this merger that a special com- 
mittee was appointed at the last meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association. This special committee, 
at the meeting today, submitted the following report: 


Your committee, appointed to make recommendations with 
reference to the suggestion of a relationship with the South- 
ern Pine Association, begs to report that it finds a strong 
sentiment among the members against any abandonment of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, and it is its belief 
that any merging of this body with its larger sister asso- 
ciation will mean the loss to association work of the ma- 
jority of its members. It is this committee’s belief that 
this association can do more efficient work as an inde- 
pendent organization. However, it is felt that the sister 
association is doing valiant work in the field of advertising, 
and this branch of the work merits this association’s sup- 
port. 

It is therefore recommended that this committee be con- 
tinued for the purpose of conferring with the Southern Pine 
Association to see if it can not find some basis on which this 
body’s membership can contribute to the advertising plans, 
without disturbing its present organization, for the purposes 
being now served. 

This committee feels that it can not close this report 
without complimenting the Southern Pine Association on 
its very efficient methods, and whether it finds it practica- 
ble to aid that organization in part of its work or not it 
will always feel indebted for the very great work in behalf 
of yellow pine being done by the Southern Pine Association, 
and pledges, as far as may be, its earnest codperation. 


Although not a dissenting voice was raised against this 
report and adoption was moved and seconded, President 
W. Frazier Jones, before putting the question, extended 
the courtesy of the floor to that veteran of the south- 
eastern lumber trade, Capt. H. H. Tift, from whom the 
town of Tifton, Ga., takes its name. Captain Tift, who 
was the founder and for the first twelve years of its 
existence president of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, came to Jacksonville especially for the pur- 
pose of speaking against the proposed merger. Two years 
ago, when lumber prices went to smash, Captain Tift 
shut down his sawmill and now he has just commenced 
operating again. He spoke feelingly of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, declaring it to be the 
oldest and one of the most important organizations in 
the trade. He told of the important things that. the 
association has done during its long and useful life and 
said that the association, by reason of the territory it 
covers, and the class of business it does, fulfills a mission 
peculiar to itself and that it would be deplorable to 
give up this individuality. Captain Tift said this Geor- 
gia-Florida Saw Mill Association was directly responsible 
for the organization of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

At the conclusion of Captain Tift’s remarks, which 
were received with applause, President Jones asked for 
a vote on the adoption of the report of the special com- 
mittee and the vote was unanimously in favor of the 
same. The secretary was authorized by vote to imme- 
diately proceed with the printing of 2,000 copies of the 
association’s grading rules, which are substantially those 
of the Southern Pine Association, modified very slightly 
to meet the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association’s re- 
quirements. Dimension is eliminated and C, D and E 
flooring changed to Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common. Président 
H. W. Taylor, of the Standard Lumber Company, of 
Live Oak, Fla., sought to have 2% inch face flooring 
made the standard, instead of 2% inch, but the associa- 
tion thought it unwise to make this change at present. 
Secretary Harrell announced that the board of governors 
had decided to eliminate the regular monthly meetings 
of the association and in place of same to hold the 
monthly district meetings. 

The report of the traffic committee, submitted by 
Traffic Manager G. A. Cartwright, was so meaty that 
President Jones directed that mimeograph copies of same 
be mailed to all members. 


BABB BBLILIOIOOO 


CLEVELAND LUMBER CLUB TO HOLD MONTHLY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 18.—The January meeting of 
the Cleveland Lumber Club will be held Thursday, Jan- 
uary 20, at the Hermit Club in East Third Place. 
Dinner will be served at 6 o’clock in the evening, and a 
program has been arranged to pass away the later hours. 
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Kiln Drying of Gum’ 





As a representative of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
let me express sincere appreciation of this courtesy 
which your association has extended to me. In return 
for the pleasant opportunity I promise to make my offer- 
ing as short and free from confusing technicalities as 
possible. It is my understanding that the purpose of 
this address is to place before the association the results 
of our recent work in kiln drying air dried red gum 
lumber. Before presenting this data let me review the 
history of the problem briefly so that the situation may 
be before us in some detail. 

On January 16, 1915, Mr. Tiemann addressed the 
association on ‘‘Kiln Drying of Lumber with Refer- 
ence to Gum.’’ In this discussion the structure of wood, 
properties of wood, properties which influence drying, 
and the general methods of drying wood, were presented. 
Nevertheless I ask your forbearance while I exhume, for 
a brief resume, this technical aspect of the wood season- 
ing problem. Let us first consider the structure of wood 
in a general way that we may segregate the gums, in 
which we are particularly interested at present. 

Structure of Wood. 

Soft woods we call non-porous because they are made 
up of tracheids or vertical cells closed at the ends, 
and short, weak parenchyma cells of the medullary rays 
which extend radially from the heart of the tree. These 
cells are, therefore, at right angles to each other. AI- 
though the thick inner cell walls contain the bordered 
pits, the primary or thinner outer walls cover the pits and 
are more or less firmly cemented together as the middle 
lamelle. The fact that the tracheids are closed at the 
ends and sides renders these woods non-porous. 

The hardwoods are not so simple in structure, as they 
have large vessels and long, dense, hair-like cells called 
fibers in addition to the tracheids and parenchyma cells. 
As the vessels are open at the ends and vent to one 
another through the sides, the reason for the term porous 
is evident. Red oak is an excellent example of a porous 
wood. In white oak, the vessels of the heartwood espe- 
cially are closed at irregular intervals by ingrowths 
called tyloses. This explains why red oak dries more 
easily than white oak. The red and black gums are per- 
haps the simplest of the hardwoods in structure. They 
have only vessels, wood fibers and parenchyma cells. 
The medullary rays, although present, are scarcely vis- 
ible in most instances. The vessels are quite porous and 
might be expected to offer little resistance to drying. 


Properties of Wood. 


Certain general properties of wood may be discussed 
briefly. We know that wood substance has the prop- 
erty of taking dn moisture from the air until some bal- 
ance is reached between the humidity of the air and the 
moisture in the wood. This moisture which goes into 
the cell walls is hygroscopic moisture and the property 
which the wood substance has of taking on hygroscopic 
moisture we term hygroscopicity. Usually wood con- 
tains not only hygroscopic moisture but also more or 
less free water in the cell cavities. Especially is this 
true of the sapwood. The free water usually dries out 
quite rapidly with little or no shrinkage or other physical 
change. In certain woods, for example, Eucalyptus glo- 
bulus, and possibly some oaks, shrinkage begins almost 
at once, thus introducing a factor at the very start of 
the seasoning process which makes these woods very re- 
fractory. The cell walls of some species, including the 
two already mentioned, such as western red cedar and 
redwood, become soft and plastic when hot and moist. 
If the fibres are hot enough and very wet, they are not 
strong enough to withstand the resultant force of the 
atmospheric pressure and the tensile force exerted by the 
departing free water, with the result that the cells actu- 
ally collapse. In general, however, the hygroscopic mois- 
ture necessary to saturate the cell walls is termed the 
fiber saturation point. This amount has been found to 
be from 25 to 30 percent of the dry wood weight. Un- 
like Eucalyptus globulus and certain oaks the gums do 
not begin to shrink until the moisture content has been 
reduced to about 30 percent of the dry wood weight. 
These woods are not subject to collapse, although these 
fibers become very plastic while hot and moist. Upon 
the peculiar properties of each wood depends the diffi- 
culty or ease of the seasoning process, 


Properties of Wood That Affect Drying. 


It is clear, from the previous discussion of the struc- 
ture of wood, that this property is of first importance 
among those influencing the seasoning of wood. The 
free water may usually be extracted quite readily from 
porous hardwoods. The presence of tyloses in white oak 
makes even this a difficult problem. On the other hand, 
its more complex structure usually renders the hygro- 
scopic moisture quite difficult to extract. In some woods 
the nature of the middle lamellz, the points where the 
thin primary cell walls are cemented together, is such 
as to render the transfusion of moisture through them 
very slow. The reverse may be true of other species. 
The point of interest is that all the different variations 
in structure affect the drying rates of woods. The struc- 
ture of the gums suggests easy seasoning. 

Shrinkage is a very important factor affecting the 
drying of woods. Generally speaking, the greater the 

- shrinkage the more difficult it is to dry wood. As ex- 
amples of this I may mention Eucalyptus globulus and 





_ "Address delivered at the second annual convention of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
January 15, 1916. ‘ 


[By James E. Imrie, Assistant Physicist, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 


the southern swamp oaks. Wood shrinks about twice 
as much tangentially as radially, thus introducing very 
serious stresses which may cause loss in woods whose 
total shrinkage is large. It has been found that the 
amount of shrinkage depends, to some extent, on the 
rate and temperature at which woods season. Rapid 
drying at high or low temperature results in slight 
shrinkage while slow drying at especially high tem- 
perature increases the shrinkage, as some woods must 
be dried in one way and others in another way. To 
obtain the best general results this effect may be for 
the best in one case and reverse in others. As an ex- 
ample I cite the case of southern white oak again. 
This species must be dried very slowly at low temper- 
atures in order to avoid the many evils to which it is 
heir. It is interesting to note that this method tends 
to inerease the shrinkage, so that one might logically 
expect such treatment merely to aggravate the evils. 
Such is not the case, however, as too fast drying re- 
sults in other defects much worse than that of excess- 
ive shrinkage. 

Thus we see that the shrinkage of any given species 
of the wood depends to a great extent on the method 
of drying. Just how much the shrinkage of gum is 
affected by the temperature and drying rate is not 
known at present. As the work on the green material 
progresses this data will be collected. There is no 
doubt that the method of seasoning affects the shrink- 
age of the gums. However, it is just possible that 
these woods may shrink longitudinally more than nor- 
mally, thus furnishing another cause for their peculiar 
action under certain circumstances. 

The grain of the wood is a prominent factor also 
affecting the problem. It is this factor, coupled with 
uneven shrinkage, which is probably responsible, to a 
large extent, for the action of the gums in drying. The 
grain may be said to be more or less indeterminate. It 
is usually spiral, and the spiral may reverse from year 
to year of the tree’s growth. When a board in which 
this condition exists begins to shrink the result is the 
development of opposing stresses, the effect of which is 
sometimes disastrous. The shrinkage around the knots 
seems to be particularly uneven, so that checking at 
the knots is quite common. 


Plasticity Is Another Evil. 


Some woods, such as western red cedar, redwood, and 
eucalyptus, become very plastic when hot and moist. 
The result of drying out the free water at high tem- 
perature may be to collapse the cells. The gums are 
known to be quite soft and plastic, if they are moist, 
at high temperature, but they do not collapse so far as 
we have been able to determine. 

The cells of certain species of wood appear to lack 
cohesion, especially at the junction between the annual 
rings. As a result, checks and ring shake are very 
common in western larch and hemlock. The paren- 
chyma cells of the medullary rays-in oak do not co- 
here strongly and often check open, especially when 
strained too severely. Thus we may conclude that the 
properties of wood which affect the seasoning of the 
gums are in order of their importance: (1) The in- 
determinate and erratic grain; (2) the uneven shrink- 
age with the resultant opposing stresses; (3) the plas- 
ticity under high temperature while moist; and (4) 
the slight apparent lack of cohesion between the fibers. 
The first, second and. fourth properties are clearly 
detrimental, while the third may possibly be an ad- 
vantage in reducing checking and case-hardening. 

You are familiar with the present general methods 
of seasoning wood, so there is no need for a résumé 
of this subject. This concludes the preliminary dis- 
cussion and permits me to pass on to the accomplish- 
ment of the real purpose of this address; that is, the 
presentation of the results of our investigation in kiln 
drying inch air seasoned red gum. 


Source and Condition of Material. 


The material for this experimental work was fur- 
nished by the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany in May, 1915. In describing this stock let me 
quote extracts from a letter addressed to the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and signed by R. 
M. Carrier. The logs were cut from high, rich, well 
drained bottom land which is overflowed at least once 
each year. The average log cut about 300 feet, board 
measure, and laid approximately ten days in the woods 
after being felled. The car contained about half firsts 
and seconds inch sap gum and half firsts and seconds 
inch plain red gum. The lengths varied from 12 to 
15 feet and the material average about 12 inches wide. 
This stock was in pile six months after leaving the 
saw. The firsts and second sap gum in 12 and 14 feet 
lengths was piled the latter part of December, 1914, 
and was in pile five months. The 16 foot stock and 
the firsts and seconds plain red gum was piled in 
November, 1914, and was six months old. The piles 
were eighty courses high and six feet wide. Seven 
crosses were used for the 16 foot material and six 
for the 14 and 12 foot stock. The crosses were about 
1144x1¥% inches inclusive, by 6 feet long. The piles 
were spaced about three or four feet apart. 

When unloaded at the Forest Products Laboratory 
this material was badly warped and checked and con- 
tained approximately 15 percent moisture expressed in 
percent of the dry wood weight. The boards were open 
piled in a very careful manner in the laboratory yard 
and covered with a tarpaulin to shed the rain. From 








time to time four kiln runs were made in attempt io 
kiln dry the material successfully. 

The aim of the investigation was to work out tie 
proper methods of kiln drying inch air seasoned sip 
and plain red gum lumber. The problem seemed to he 
one of reducing the already severe warping, to })'e- 
vent the formation of new checks and avoid case |ir- 
dening. 


The Best Method of Kiln Drying Gum. 


Perhaps the most important factor in good kiln dry- 
ing, especially in the case of the gums, is the method 
of piling. It is our opinion that proper and very care- 
ful piling will greatly reduce the loss due to warping, 
A good method of piling is to place the lumber length- 
wise of the kiln and on an ineline crosswise. he 
warm air should rise at the higher side of the pile 
and descend between the courses of lumber. The rea- 
son for this is very simple and the principle has been 
applied in the manufacture of the best ice boxes for 
some time. The most efficient refrigerators are iced 
at the side, the ice compartment opening to the cool- 
ing chamber at the top and bottom. The warm air 
from above is cooled by melting the ice, it becomes 
denser and settles down into the main chamber. The 
articles in the cooling room warm the air as they cool, 
so it rises to the top and again comes in contact with 
the ice, thus completing the cycle. The rate of this 
natural circulation is automatically regulated by the 
temperature of the articles in the cooling chamber 
and by the amount of ice in the icing compartment, 
hence the efficiency of such a box is high. 

Now let us apply this principle to the drying of 
lumber. First we must understand that as long as 
the lumber is moist and drying, it will always be 
cooler than the surrounding air, the amount of this 
difference being determined by the rate of drying and 
the moisture in the wood. As the lumber dries, its 
temperature gradually arises until it is equal to that 
of the air when perfect dryness results. With this 
fact in mind it is clear that the function of lumber 
in a kiln is exactly analogous to that of the ice in an 
ice box, that is, it is the cooling agent. Similarly the 
heating pipes in a kiln bring about the same effect as 
the articles of food in the ice box in that they serve 
to heat the air. Therefore, the air will be cooled by 


lumber, causing it to pass downward to the piles. , If: 


the heating units are placed at the sides of the kiln 
the action of the air in a good ice box is duplicated 
in the kiln. The significant point in this connection 
is that the greener and colder the lumber the faster 
is the circulation. This is a highly desirable feature. 
A second vital point is that as the wood becomes 
gradually drier the circulation automatically decreases, 
thus resulting in increased efficiency, because there is 
no need for circulation greater than enough to main- 
tain the humidity of the air as it leaves the lumber. 
Therefore, we advocate either the longitudinal inclined 
pile or edged stacking, the latter being much prefer- 
able when possible. Of course the piles in our kiln 
were small and could not be weighed properly, so the 
best results as to reducing warping were not obtained. 
One by one inch crossers were placed every two feet. 
We have found that much less warping results with 
edge stacking as both sides of the boards dry at the 
same rate and so shrink more nearly alike. This is 
important in drying gum lumber especially. 


Preliminary Steaming. 


Because the fibers of the gum become plastic while 
moist and hot without causing defects it is desirable 
to heat the air dried lumber to about 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit in saturated steam at atmospheric pressure 
in order to reduce the warping. This treatment also 
furnishes a means of heating the lumber very rapidly. 
It is probably a good way to stop the sap staining of 
green lumber, if it is steamed while green. We have 
not investigated the other effects of steaming green 
gum, however, so we hesitate to recommend it. ’ 

Temperatures as high as 210 degrees Fahrenheit 
were used with no apparent harm to the material. 
The best result was obtained with the temperature of 
180 degrees Fahrenheit. After the first preliminary 
heating in steam to 200 degrees Fahrenheit, higher 
temperatures may be used with air dried gum, how- 
ever. 

The best method of humidity control proved to be 
to reduce the relative humidity of the air from 100 
percent (saturated steam) very carefully at first and 
then more rapidly to 30 percent in about four days. 
If the change is too marked immediately after the 
steaming period, checking will invariably result. Un/er 
these temperatures and humidity conditions the stock 
was dried from 15 percént moisture, based on the (ry 
wood weight to 6 percent in five days’ time. The loss 
due to checking was about 5 percent. 


Final Steaming. 


From time to time during the runs the material was 
resawed to test for case hardening. The stock dried 
in five days showed slight case hardening, so it was 
steamed at atmospheric pressure for 30 minutes near 
the close of the run with the result that when dried 
off again the stresses were no longer present. ‘he 
material from one run was steamed for one hour at 
atmospheric pressure and proved very badly casehar- 
dened, but in the reverse direction. It seems possible 
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thai by testing for the amount of casehardening one 
mi. t select a final steaming period which would en- 
tire!y eliminate all stresses in the wood. 


Kiln Drying of Green Red Gum. 


\ short time ago fifteen fine, green red gum logs 
16 feet long were received from Sardis, Miss. They 
were in excellent condition and quite green. 

it has been our belief that if the gum could be kiln 
dried directly from the saw, a number of the difficul- 
ties in seasoning might be avoided. Therefore, we 
have undertaken to find out whether or not such a 
thing is feasible. The green logs now at the labor- 
atory are to be used in this investigation. One run 
of a preliminary nature has just been made, the 
method and results of which I will now tell. 

This method was really adapted to the drying of 
southern pine, and one log of the green gum was cut 
into 1 inch stock and dried with the pine. The heart 
wood contained many knots and some checks, although 
it was in general of quite good quality. The sap wood 
was in fine condition and almost as white as snow. 

This material was edged stacked with one crosser 


at either end and one at the center of the 16 foot 
board. This is sufficient, for the pine was absolutely 
inadequate for drying green gum. A special shrinkage 
take-up was applied at the three points. The results 
proved very interesting in spite of the warping, which 
was expected, with but three crossers in 16 feet. The 
method of circulation already described was used. It 
is our belief that edge piling is best for this method. 

This method of kiln drying depends on the mainte- 
nance of a high velocity of slightly superheated steam 
through the lumber. In few words, the object is to 
maintain the temperature of the vapor as it leaves 
the lumber, at slightly above 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 
In order to accomplish this result, it is necessary to 
maintain the high velocity of circulation. As the 
wood dries, the superheat may be increased until a 
temperature of 225 degrees or 230 degrees Fahrenheit 
of the exit air is recorded. 

The l-inch green gum was dried from 20.1 percent 
to 11.4 percent moisture, based on the dry wood weight, 
in 45 hours. The loss due to checking was 10 percent. 
Nearly every knot in the heart wood was checked, 
showing that if the knots could be eliminated in any 


case this loss might not be so great. It was significant 
that practically all of the checking occurred in the 
heart wood. The loss due to warping was 22 percent. 
Of course this was large, but not nearly enough crossers 
were used for gum. It is our opinion that this loss 
due to warping can be very much reduced by using 
at least eight crossers and providing for taking of the 
shrinkage. A feature of this process, which is very 
important, is that the method absolutely prevents all 
sap staining. 

Another delightful surprise was the manner in which 
the superheated steam method of drying changed the 
color of the sap wood from pure white to a beautifully 
uniform, clean looking, cherry red color, which very 
closely resembles that of the heart wood. This method 
is not new by any means, as several patents have been 
granted on the steaming of gum to render the sap wood 
more nearly the color of the heart wood. The method 
of application in kiln drying green red gum we believe 
to be new, however. Other metheds for kiln drying 
this green stock are to be tested until the proper 
process is developed. We expect to have something 
interesting to report in the near future. 











We have made progress, but so have the other fellows. 
The main job now is to keep the gap between lumber pro- 


- motion activities and those of competitive building mate- 


rials from getting wider. If the lumber manufacturers had 
done what a committee of their own members proposed 
five years ago and spent half a million dollars in pub- 
licity and advertising there would not be so much of a 
gap now. The lumber industry was just beginning to 
feel the bumps then, but instead of doing anything when 
it was easy to get results it waited and stood still while 
its competitors forged ahead, until now the need in the 
field of lumber trade promotion is so great that a mere 
defense will not save the day. 

The historical development of the National trade ex- 
tension movement is not so important now that the work 
is fully organized and many problems are demanding 
immediate solution. To make the situation entirely 
clear, however, the developments may be reviewed to the 
extent of saying that the first preliminary meeting was 
held December 30, 1914, followed by the mass meeting 
of the Forest Products’ Federation on February 25, 1915. 
At this federation meeting decision was reached to organ- 
ize a trade extension department as one of the bureaus of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It was 
recommended that the work be started when a minimum 
fund of $50,000 a year for five years was made available. 
About $16,000 was pledged by the manufacturers present 
immediately after the meeting, but it was not until July 
of this year that the initial requirement of $50,000 a year 
was provided. The subscriptions making up the $50,000 
guaranty were mostly in amounts of $1,000 a year for 
five years. Immediately after this money was raised 
steps were taken to organize a department of trade ex- 
tension in the National association. 

This first national lumber promotion effort seems to 
have been started at a very opportune time. The spirit 
of trade extension seems to be in the air, and many men 
who are not subscribers to the National fund, nor in 
touch with the developments, are thinking, talking and 
acting trade extension independently. They had many good 
reasons for doing so because the lumber business had 
never been worse nor the competitors of lumber more 
active. It was obvious that something must be done, and 
since the old methods, which largely consisted of letting 
lumber sell itself, were not bringing results, the natural 
tendency was to adopt the modern selling methods of 
competitive materials. To do this meant to pull up many 
of the old trade traditions by their very roots, since to 
advertise lumber and to tell people how to use it seemed 
to many as ridiculous as advertising potatoes. As a mat- 
ter of fact educational publicity on any article of com- 
mon, every day use is part of the modern conception of 
business enterprise. Not only building materials but 
brea, foods of all kinds, and the most common articles 
of wearing apparel are kept before the public through the 
We of the press. Horse shoe nails are advertised in 

ife. 

In calling the attention of prospective buyers to all of 
these products the underlying trend of thought has been 
that cach article or material systematically promoted was 
bette: or would more nearly meet the consumer’s needs 
than anything else obtainable. If a man is continually 
told ‘hat cement is the best material with which to build 
his h use; that asphalt ‘‘shingles’’ are what he has long 
been looking for; that metal will serve his needs in a 
varicty of places, and that wood burns, and is generally 
an v.desirable and unsafe building material, he will soon 
com: to believe the things which he is told. If with all 
of tis a constant attempt is made to improve materials, 
and ‘0 make good on all of the published statements, the 
use .{ some other material than timber becomes a habit, 
and ‘:¢ lumbermen have got to strive mightily to hold the 
pres’ ve and sale of their material. And they have got 
to ve edueational publicity methods to do it, and at 


ad ‘me time deliver goods which are entirely satis- 
actcry, 


*\ dress presented at the annual meeting of the Hard- 


Wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, Cin- 
cinnsii, Ohio, January 18, 1916. 


National Trade Extension Activities and Results’ 


[By E. A. Sterling, Manager Trade Extension Department National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago.] 


Progress of Extension Movement. 


Since a number of the hardwood manufacturers have 
shown their interest and belief in the trade extension 
movement by subscriptions to the fund, it is quite proper 
that they should receive first-hand information as to the 
developments and activities up to date. A number of 
projects have been definitely outlined and special atten- 
tion is being given to those which promise the most 
immediate results, or cover the most urgent problems. It 
is obvious that a large amount of information and pro- 
motion literature must be available as a basis for much 
of the educational propaganda. The publications issued 
up to date are of a preliminary character and intended 
only as introductions to the more serious work of the 
future. At the present time fifteen bulletins and leaf- 
lets are in preparation, or being printed. These include 
four of the series of engineering bulletins, under the 
heading of ‘‘Structural Timber.’’ The use of timber in 
this connection is interpreted to cover all wood products 
used for construction. Engineering bulletins that will 
appear in the near future cover such subjects as ‘‘Lum- 
ber in Modern Structures,’’ ‘‘ Mill Construction,’’ ‘‘The 
Selection and General Characteristics of Structural Tim- 
ber,’’ and ‘‘Fire Retardents.’’ 

In the series of farm bulletins five manuscripts are 
now being written, which cover the proper construction of 
practically all farm buildings, the headings including 
such subjects as ‘‘Dairy Barns,’’ ‘‘Horse Barns,’’ 
“¢Poultry Houses,’’? ‘‘Cribs and Granaries,’’ ‘‘Imple- 
ment Sheds’’ ete. Other leaflets and bulletins are on 
miscellaneous subjects, or embodying information for 
the lumber trade. 

Two lumber exhibits have been prepared which will be 
shown at about twelve conventions and meetings during 
the winter. One is a traveling exhibit for retail asso- 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


While the coldest weather of the year throughout prac- 
tically the entire country seriously affected the consump- 
tion of lumber during the last week 
and materially reduced retail sales 
the fact that active buying was re- 
sumed by many large consumers is 
shown in the weekly report of order 
files compiled by the Southern Pine 
Association for the week ended Fri- 
day, January 14. This report cov- 
ers the activities of 148 mills and 
shows orders on hand to amount 
to 19,580 ears, or 383,768,000 feet; 
orders received during the week 
4,183 cars, or 81,986,800 feet, mak- 
ing a total of 23,763 cars, or 465,- 
754,800 feet. Shipments during the 
weeks from these mills amounted to 
4,239 cars, or 83,084,400 feet, leav- 
ing a balance of orders on hand of 
19,524 cars, or 382,670,400 feet. 
The report shows that from these 
mills shipments for the ‘week were 
exceeded by production 5,476,728 
feet, or 6.59 percent, while produc- 
tion for the week exceeds orders 
6,574,328 feet, or 8.02 percent. Ship- 
ments for the week exceed orders 
1,097,600 feet, or 1.34 percent, the 
decrease in orders compared with 
last report being 1,097,600 feet, or 
.29 percent. Average orders per 
mill for the week was 553,965 feet, 
average shipments per mill 561,381 
feet while average production per 
mill is given as 598,386 feet. With 
148 mills entering the third week 
of the new year with orders on 
their books for 19,524 cars the 
southern yellow pine situation is en- 
tirely satisfactory and a strong 
market is practically assured for 
several months. 
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ciation meetings, and another of special character for the 
Dayton Industrial Exposition, and the Complete Building 
Show at Cleveland. At both of these exhibits sections 
of all commercial woods will be shown. Perhaps the 
central feature of each will be models, which in the case 
of the traveling exhibit are of various farm buildings, 
such as barns, swine houses, and for the special exhibits 
of mill constructed buildings. Various supplemental fea- 
tures are included, such as transparencies, proofs of 
lumber advertising, charts ete. In addition to traveling 
exhibits arrangements are being made for permanent 
lumber exhibits in several of the larger cities. 


Both in connection with the exhibits and independent 
of them the trade extension department will be repre- 
sented at twenty-six conventions and association meet- 
ings during the winter. These will establish a basis of 
direct contact with dealers, manufacturers and the wood- 
consuming public. 


A line of activity which is working out very success- 
fully is the organization of city groups of lumbermen to 
codperate with existing city organizations in promoting 
their local lumber trade. Meetings with the local men 
have been held in ten different cities, and the necessity 
of concerted action pointed out if a reasonable demand 
for lumber is to be maintained and the inroads of the 
substitute materials offset. One of the developments 
in this line has been the establishment of closer coépera- 
tion between local dealers and the architects, engineers 
and builders of the different cities. Very gratifying re- 
sults have followed from the giving of dinners by the 
local lumbermen to architects and others who specify or 
use lumber. Such banquets have already been held in 
Toledo, Indianapolis and Portland, and others are sched- 
uled for this month at Detroit and Minneapolis. It has 
been found that the architects and engineers welcome 
such codperation and are very glad to have information 
presented in regard to the possibilities and proper uses 
of. wood construction. These direct talks, taken in con- 
junction with the series of engineering bulletins now be- 
ing published, will give the engineering profession ref- 
erence information about wood which it has never had 
before, and develop many possibilities for its use. 


Another result of trade extension activity by city deal- 
ers is local newspaper advertising. The money spent 
in this way is for the direct benefit of the local trade, 
and since the merits of nearly all other building mate- 
rials are presented to the consumer in his local papers 
it is absolutely necessary that lumber be advertised in 
the same way. Another result of this activity is that the 
newspapers give more space to news items regarding the 
use of lumber and conditions of the trade, and in some 
cases a lumber column has become a regular newspaper 
feature. 


Among the several other lines of activity are included 
working building codes, with the view of opposing un- 
just discrimination against wood; the furnishing of in- 
formation to offset antishingle ordinances, and definite 
codperation with other organizations, such as the Auto- 
matie Sprinkler Association, Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Wood Preservers’ Association, and others which 
are interested in maintaining the use of wood as a con- 
struction material. The need for national trade exten- 
sion propaganda is so great that the funds available at 
present are entirely inadequate. Many individual firms 
manufacturing competitive materials spend more annu- 
ally for advertising and promotion than the whole lum- 
ber industry. There are ample resources of wealth in the 
manufacturing end of the lumber business; yet we have 
the peculiar condition that the second largest industry 
in the country has not risen to anywhere near its full 
measure of powery nor realized that it could well afford 
to put up two t6 one to maintain the demand for its 
product, instead of nickels against dollars, as is now the 
ease. It is like a giant sleeping practically unarmed, 
and most inadequately prepared to resist the onslaughts 
which are being made upon it. The military terms in 
such frequent use today can well be applied, since we 
find that the lumber manufacturers are in a state of un- 
preparedness, and can only put up a weak defense, where 
a strong trade offensive is needed to ward off industria) 
defeat. 
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NORTHERN CEDARMEN HANDLE MANY PROBLEMS. | 


Year’s Work Outlined at Concluding Sessions of Annual Meeting — Insurance, Advertising, Specification Revision, 
Cost Finding and Inspection Discussed Following Committee Reports. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 14.—The telegram sent last 
night for publication in January 15 issue of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN told of the adoption of a plan for 
advertising white cedar poles conjointly with western red 
cedar, each association to raise $5,000, to be prorated 
-upon tonnage production of poles 20 feet and longer. At 
today’s session it was decided to advertise white cedar 
posts on a similar plan in a smaller way. It was voted 
to raise $1,000, prorated on the shipments of posts 18- 
foot and shorter. Members will report their monthly ship- 
ments to the secretary and he will make a proportionate 
distribution of the assessment. This was considered a 
rather moderate appropriation, but it was thought best 
to begin in a moderate way and follow with another 
appropriation if.members were pleased with the results 
upon the present venture. ; 

Something was done in this direction in a tentative 
way last year. A few of those most interested in posts 
raised a fund by private subscription and a booklet was 
prepared of which 15,000 copies were printed and 6,000 
copies of these distributed. These were issued in the 
name of the association, not bearing the names of the 
firms which contributed to produce them; and a generous 
offer was made at the meeting to send out the remaining 
9,000 to any names of farmer users of posts which might 
be secured and furnished by any member of the asso- 
ciation. The committee will not forward the booklets in 
quantity to retailers in the hope they will give them efli- 
cient distribution, as experience shows that such advertis- 
ing literature lies around the lumber yard offices and is 
largely wasted. The retailer is asked to contribute names 
of farmer customers for posts, to whom the booklet will 
be mailed direct. The cost of these 15,000 booklets was 
about $300, so $1,000 will go a considerable way in that 
direction. 

The president’s address and secretary’s report offered 
at yesterday ’s session are printed in part below, and give 
an excellent review of last year’s work and suggestions 
and plans for the future. 


President’s Address. 

The report of President L. A. Page, jr., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., in part, is as follows: 

Your association for the year closed January 13, 1916, has 
completed a cycle filled with great activity. Opportunities 
for doing service for the association have been presented as 
never before, and your officers and directors have endeavored 
to fulfill their trust by giving them all careful consideration. 

The reports of the secretary and the chairmen of various 
committees will give you a brief idea of the great amount of 
work that has been handled by the association for this period. 
Only a few among you have had opportunity of noting the 
tremendous amount of time, thought and study your secretary 
has given to the most intricate problems now confronting 
you, and which, as your agency, the association has assumed 
the burden of solving. 

The committees have been exceptionally active in their 
investigations of the field covered by them and will present 
you with many suggestions for betterments. The members 
of the association have been most willing to codperate and 
have presented many valuable suggestions. 

The inspection committee has been active and has prepared 
for our consideration many suggestions which will be of 
great value to us. ‘he specifications are a vital part of our 
organization and must be most zealously guarded to keep 
them established and maintained. ‘This can only be done by 
a uniformity of grading. 

There has been a slight tendency on the part of some of 
our members to disregard the specifications by giving a 
better product than the rules require, and a tendency on the 
part of others to give a little less. Both these tendencies 
should be corrected, and the necessary uniformity of grade 
established. ‘The prestige of our specifications can not be 
maintained otherwise. A most valuable suggestion has been 
made that we enclose a copy of the specifications with each 
quotation. Let’s try it; I am sure the results will be far 
reaching if we will all do it. 

The affairs of the association in relation to the railroads 
have been watched very carefully, as you will later observe 
from the report of this committee. In connection with this 
I wish to call your attention to the extremely valuable service 
which is offered to members of this association through the 
agency of the Cedarmen’s Traffic Association. The charge 
for services rendered is prorated at the end of the year. Only 
a few of the members avail themselves of this service, but 
more of you should. ‘The expert in charge is one of the 
best in this part of the country. I would encourage you all 
to take advantage of this opportunity offered. 

This year we have made a special effort to assist our 
members handling pulpwood, ties and shingles, as the market 
situation in connection with these products seemed to require 
codperation and assistance from somewhere. Our disposition 
was right, but I fear that our results were not great. The 
reports of these committees will probably give you a better 
idea than I can, 

In hopes of assisting the shingle situation we interlocked 
our committee with the shingle committee of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Association. W. B, Earle, chairman of 
this committee, made many masterly attempts toward a solu- 
tion of the difficulties, but outside of giving our moral sup- 
port I fear we accomplished little for them. 

While in these three departments we did not serve you as 
we would like to have done, we feel we have accomplished 
considerable in an indirect way for them, and in a very 
direct way for all post and pole dealers. 

Your welfare and publicity committee, through its efforts, 
has accumulated invaluable data, and in connection with Mr. 

soucher, your secretary, has been able to spread the gospel 
of white cedar in many ways. As was stated last year, we 
had but started on this feature of our work, and so we are 
today still but poorly on our way. We have progressed be- 
yond our expectations, but only to find that we have little 
appreciated the vastness of the field. 

Through the special exhibit committee, with H. S. Gilkey 
as chairman, a most successfui exhibit was held at the Min- 








nesota State Fair and plans are now completed for the exhibit 
next week at the retail lumbermen’s convention. 

As Mr. Gilkey aptly said, “We are just beginning to realize 
ourselves the value of our own product, so how could we 
expect others, not dealers in cedar, to know much about it? 
They know all about all the substitutes and know the possible 
faults of cedar, but they do not know the value of it.” 


Will Have to Advertise Value of Product. 


If the cedar industry is to even maintain itself, let alone 
the idea of increasing its use, we have got to advertise the 
value of our product. We were first on the market and have 
enjoyed unrestricted sale until recently. Why have the 
substitutes made inroads upon us? Is it because their product 
is superior to cedar? No, it is because they have been so 
thoroughly advertised and cedar has not. The hit-and-miss 
advertising which each of us has done in the past has 
amounted to very little. We will have to concentrate our 
efforts in order to meet this competition, and do it quickly. 
We are behind now, but we can still overcome the lead if 
we go after it judiciously. 

The Western Red Cedarmen’s Association has just decided 
to sperd $5,000 as a starter on a campaign to increase the 
use of its product. As its field is identical with ours, your 
directors thought best to seek codperation, thus gaining in 
economy for both associations. A special committee for the 
purpose of presenting a working plan to us was appointed 
and will report at this meeting. 

This opportunity of joining with the Western Red Cedar- 
men’s Association is such that I think we can not afford not 
to accept. I feel that we should express our appreciation 
to the western men for their confidence shown us in being 
willing to codperate. Our time to get into this educational 
campaign is here, and I hope that this most important busi- 


ness may receive its deserved attention when your committee * 


makes its report. 

At various times during my term of office, suggestions have 
come to me as to the necessity of trade information of 
credits, not only concerning the buyers of poles, but also the 
misceilaneous producers. As we all could benefit by the 





H. F. PARTRIDGE, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
President Northern White Cedar Association. 


exchange of our credit experiences, a plan was devised, closely 
following those of other associations, and is to be submitted 
to you today. I hope you will all codperate in this so as to 
make it of value to us all. Its efficiency depends upon every- 
one’s codperation. 

In studying the summaries of stock reports be sure to take 
into account the general business conditions of the country, 
with their great uncertainties, before entering into an in- 
creased plan of operation. The papers are booming prosperity, 
and we are all pushing it along, but let’s all be cautious. 
Cedar products are not necessities and the demand is still 
very sensitive to the critical conditions produced by the war 
in Europe. A sudden declaration of peace, or a drawing of 
the United States into the European war, or a required inter- 
vention in Mexico would be disastrous to business. I do not 
expect any of these, but look forward to a good business for 
us all, but suggest that caution be used in formulating your 
plans. 


Report of Secretary. 


In beginning his report Secretary N. E. Boucher, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., declared that despite adverse busi- 
ness conditions the advancement in association work ex- 
ceeded past performances. He said that the membership 
committee did good work in securing five new members 
and that there were no withdrawals. In part, his report 
is as follows: 

Early in the year certain members united in the prepara- 
tion of publicity matter relating to posts, the expense of 
which was borne by the participants and distributed through 
the secretary’s office to approximately 6,000 consumers. That 
additional matter was necessary to cover other items of 
cedar manufacture was early recognized by the committee 
appointed for the purpose, continued from last year, and 
the secretary’s office. With the fund of information at 
present available it might be considered advisable to prepare 
similar pamphlets through which other users of cedar might 
be reached. 

Probably all of you are familiar with the activities of 
the lumber world in general, the result of an awakening fol- 
lowing the organization of the Forest Products Federation 
at Chicago during February last. Advertising of the product 
is being pursued vigorously, which should convince our mem- 
bers that similar action is in order. 

At our last meeting you will recall that the original pub- 
licity fund was continued and that further subscriptions were 


to be solicited, which were continued throughout the year 
with the results indicated below: 

Oe eee er. 7, [ 
Bell Lumber Company 
Clark Pole & Tie Company 
Naugle Pole & Tie Company 35 
National Pole Company and Western Electric Company... 500 
ARN OMNEN IDSA RE MOEN arc 5a 90.36 ins) 0s 6. «wave ein. 5-0. wR RR ESS 5 
Crawford Cedar Company 


WRARIMECATIORE, SOOMMDRUY 6 6656640055100 000 6000006960 wes P50 
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a. MM. Partridge Lumber Company. ......6scsccsccvees 10 
NNER OUMSTN ORR MAI oo 55s 6 fo Garo 16.34 0658 456 6-0 Baio ve bale re vs 150 
CAOGMRE. Tae ae PONT WOOMIDANY 6 oc iis scons csc00 sen eeecw ces 100 
White Marble Time Company... ...6..ccccsescecesces 150 
PAROSLIIS se SIDS COMPANY 0.6.5.6 5:5 0: 00.6.5 05 0: 010 00 whic s 200 
DL. PO Pane a CeGAr COMPANY 5.6.6 oc ces cesce cess 50 


Finch Bros 5 
Curry & Whyte 
Erickson & Bissell 
Bay de Noquet 

Of late the prevailing sentiment with regard to publicity 
has touched the cedar manufacturers, inciting western pro- 
ducers to action and resulting in the*recent appointment of 
a committee consisting of E. L. Clark, H. F. Partridge and 
H. 8. Gilkey to confer with a view to united effort, the 
conclusions to be announced at this meeting. As to the 
insufficiency of past effort, your attention has been repeat- 
edly called and is well evidenced in the “Lumbermen’s Peri- 
scope,”’ a copy of which is included with your annual report. 

That greater interest should be displayed in order that the 
most good might be received without useless expenditures, 
we point to an incident made known in a late report. There 
was spread broadcast throughout Minnesota by the agricul- 
tural farm authorities a bulletin covering the treatment of 
fence posts, in which ten years was given as the average 
life of your product. Any of you will admit a greater 
service, but definite proof is lacking and proof only can 
induce a change in what is accepted as an authoritative state- 
ment by actual users of white cedar posts. As an outcome 
of a conference looking to a change in this pamphlet sugges- 
tion was made that Minnesota should, in line with adjoining 
States, maintain a department to investigate its natural 
woods and thus determine results that might be expected. 
In our report you were asked for suggestions as to the desir- 
ability of codperating with other lumbermen with a view 
to securing the establishment of such a bureau, but no 
replies were received. What now will be your pleasure 
should be made known at this meeting. Essential data re- 
quired to back up your assertions can not be secured by mail 
and must be secured through personal solicitation, the ex- 
pense of which could be better borne by the State than other- 
wise. 

During the year creditable exhibits of northern white cedar 
products were made at the Northwestern Lumbermen’s con- 
vention at Minneapolis; at the Minnesota State Fair, and a 
further exhibit is under preparation for the Northwestern 
association meeting at Minneapolis, to be held late in this 
— on the effect of which the committee is expected to 
speak. 

As the result of an inquiry from a member relative to the 
effect of the co-insurance clause in policies a canvass of the 
membership showed a great variance as to its use. It would 
seem that our committee should be able to determine the 
most desirable manner of invoking this plan and distribute 
its conclusions for the benefit of all members. 

The question of informing our members with current 
market conditions, a practice for some time discontinued 
and deferred from the last meeting, has had some attention 
and should receive further discussion at this time. 

Six inspections were arranged throughout the year, only 
one of which created dissatisfaction. Involved was an in- 
stance where too great a proportion of posts, while within 
the specifications, were under size. There is, at present, no 
definite understanding regarding the question here developed 
= is one which some shippers feel should be covered by our 
rule. 

At the Forest Products Federation meeting, held at Chi- 
cago, February 24 and 25 last, you were represented by 
Messrs. Thomas, Earle, McLean and Farnsworth, which com- 
mittee will be heard today. 

A more extensive plan of exchanging credit information 
has been devised, concerning which sample copies are at- 
tached to your report and are self-explanatory. 

The practice of southern white cedar dealers to designate 
their product simply as “white cedar” has led to complaint 
which was referred for action. The effect is to place in dis- 
repute northern white cedar, and it is thought by some that 
action might be taken to improve the situation. 

As usual the railroad committee has found sufficient to 
engage its surplus time. Readjustment of rates from the 
Minnesota & International to Dakota destinations was sought 
and we now have assurances that our demands will be recog- 
nized, although the new tariffs are not published. ‘The es- 
tablishment of through rates from Soo points to Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul stations in the Dakotas, west of the 
Missouri River, and from Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific points 
to Dakota destinations on the Soo line has been constantly 
in hand with no appreciable results to date. This apparently 
is because of dilatory tactics on the part of the Soo line, 
which suggests the thought that forceful action should be 
taken, 

Because of the refusal of the Frisco, Missouri Pacific and 
Cotton Belt to allow for stakes under particular tariffs, 
correspondence was instituted and consideration of the sub- 
ject is now proceeding. The restoration of rates on poles 
from northern Missouri junctions to Texas destinations, 
which prevents more favorable rates from producing terri- 
tory, is still held in abeyance; as was the proposal to readjust 
minimum weights to that territory. As a means of compell- 
ing action, some method of depriving of traffic the lines re- 
sponsible should be adopted. With the tonnage controlled 
by our members reasonable treatment should be enforced. 

The Missouri River rate case was decided unfavorably, 
minimum weights on piling were reduced to the pole basis, 
effective on August 1, 1915. Minimum weights to Canadian 
destinations were adjusted satisfactorily. The question ot 
refunds on posts and poles, under the Minnesota rate case 
decision, was placed before the court early in December and 
the outcome will probably be known in the near future. 
Suspension of rates from Minnesota to Canadian destinations 
and from east bank Lake Michigan points to southern Michi- 
gan and Ohio, and rates complained of were satisfactorily 
fixed. In accordance with the resolution. adopted at our 
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Jasi annual meeting the question of reducing the minimums 


on ties was taken up. Because of the unresponsiveness of 
our ‘nembership, indicating a lack of interest or inability 
to sustain assertions made, the matter was dropped. 

rhe Interstate Commerce Commission early in the year 
instituted an investigation on its own motion into the rates 
on forest products. A list of questions was sent to producers 
on whose suggestions a joint reply was made by the associa- 
tion Representation was made at a meeting of lumber 


intcrests at Chicago in July, but it was considered inadvis- 
able for our people to join in the general movement there 


proposed for the reason that no adverse findings are prob- 
abli ; on the contrary favorable results are expected. Prob- 
ably some action should be taken here with respect to 


following this matter to the commission, the investigation 
of which should be concluded during the present year and at 
which time the question of increased stake allowance is 
expected to be brought up. 

Reports of Committees. 


\V. L. Lafean, chairman of the insurance committee, 
made an informal talk in lieu of a report, in which he 
described the details of the blanket form of insurance, 
the premium adjusted to average monthly stock at the 
various yards as shown by monthly inventory, coverage 
limited to $25,000 in any one risk. This avoids the neces- 
sity of continual switching of policies as stock moves in 
and out of any individual storage point. There was some 
general discussion of rates. Laws against discrimina- 
tion between risks of the same class have effected some 
reductions, and the rate has been $1.59 to $1.79 where 
formerly it was $2.50 or more. It was argued that the 
hazard in a eedar yard unconnected with a sawmill was 
different from that of a mill lumber yard; and there ap- 
pears an inereasing disposition to allow the same rate 
that is given retail lumber yards in the same location. 

J. i. Gerich, in reporting for the post committee, gave 
the information about the advertising booklet which has 
already been noted, and also discussed the post situation 
in general. The distribution of posts in his opinion de- 
pended not so much upon prosperous conditions as-upon 
whether the farmer had time to set them. Poor crop 
years are often good years for posts. Last spring was so 
late the farmers had to rush their plowing and had little 
time to work on fences. If this spring opens reasonably 
early there should be a large demand for posts. Concrete 
posts have not proved satisfactory; and while steel posts 
‘ave been a popular substitute for wood the present cost 
of steel will give an enlarged field for the wooden post as 
long as that situation continues, and this opportunity 
should be strongly followed up. The competition from 
unpeeled southern red cedar posts in Iowa and some 
other territory is lessening. Southern production is 
chieily in the hands of small operators and unorganized 
and practically no promotion work is done. 

The pole committee did not report separately, its work 
having been largely covered in connection with the con- 
sideration of the advertising campaign. The tie commit- 
tee’s report was a request for an enlargement of the size 
of the committee to take in practically all the tie produc- 
ers, about fifteen, and thus make it a committee of the 
whole as to that product. As the bylaws limited standing 
committee memberships to five, on motion a special com- 
mittee for the year on ties and pulpwood was created, to 
be appointed by the president and to elect its own chair- 
man, 


The Dinner. 


The annual dinner of the association was held on 
Thursday evening in the Gold Room of the Radisson 
Hotel, and the menu and the service were well up to the 
standard of that popular inn. The dinner was notable 
from the reportorial standpoint in that there were no 
after-dinner speeches to cover; and notable further in the 
vast amount of hilarity being unconventional without be- 
coming unmannerly. During the dinner there were danc- 
ing and singing by a half dozen or so lady entertainers, 
but the eating having been attended to, the most enter- 
taining program was furnished by volunteers from among 
the members and guests. Joseph Naugle’s rendition of 
“Old Black Joe’? was numerously encored and many 
other songs popular and classic were heard. The popular 
hit of the evening, however, concerned one Mary Mce- 
Carthy and her clamming expedition. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 


The revisions of specifications and the election of 
officcis were the chief matters carried over, and it had 
been hoped to dispose of them in a morning session. An 
hour’s delay occurred in convening and the entire after- 
noon was devoted to a lively discussion of the proposed 
changes in specifications. 

few special committee reports also remained to be 
disposed of. The special committee on cost finding had 
not |een able to accomplish much of a definite nature, and 
Chairman Fineh was not in attendance. But one cost re- 
port had been sent in in response to an invitation to ac- 
cumulate some comparative figures. The Chair briefly 
reviewed the difficulties of comparing costs. Labor had 
become somewhat stabilized and cost about the same at 
all points, representing about 75 percent of the total 
Costs; but the other costs were variable, affected by the 
diffe-ent topography and woods conditions in different 
timler tracts, different hauling conditions ete. Cost fig- 
ures must be analyzed by classification according to these 
con tions. While this is difficult it is not impossible; 
but there must be a wide codperation of members in any 
such: movement in order to secure average or standard 
costs which would be of any use to members as a stan- 
dar’ of measurement or comparison for their own operat- 
mg cost results. 

For the special committee on substitutes, carried 
over from last year, Mr. Gerich reported that its work 
had lready been covered, as far as posts were concerned, 
in wat already had been said regarding the booklet that 
Was issued. This was largely prepared by M. Sperry 
of MaeGillis & Gibbs, and a few members had privately 
paid the cost, about $300, the association having furnished 
Some of the postage. He suggested the appointment of a 


> 


new committee to extend the plan, and Messrs. Wilhelmi, 
W. S. Patch, Gerich and L. L. Hill were appointed. 

For the publicity and welfare committee Harry Part- 
ridge reported briefly that it had been working with the 
advertising and exhibit committees and had been talking 
publicity throughout the year. Its work had been pretty 
well covered in the other reports. The Chair stated fur- 
ther, however, that it was the solid work put in by this 
committee in accumulating data that had borne fruit in 
both advertising and exhibit work. 

For the exhibit committee H. 8. Gilkey reported that 
in addition to the usual exhibit at the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s convention an exhibit had this year been shown 
at the Minnesota State fair, reaching consumers direct, 
and the committee was surprised and gratified at the re- 
sults secured with very little expense. A prominent loea- 
tion had been secured between two steel fence post exhib- 
its, and the attention had been secured of a large propor- 
tion of the 50,000 to 100,000 daily visitors. Registra- 
tion cards were distributed, and each name secured was 
forwarded to the retail dealers in the visitor’s town for 
follow-up, thus making an excellent impression upon the 
retail lumberman. The committee has accumulated pho- 
tographs, signs ete. which can be used at any time for 
exhibits, and requested contributions of specimens, such 
as posts or poles that had given a long period of wear. 
The Pendleton & Gilkey yard in St. Paul is the headquar- 
ters’ warehouse for such exhibit material. The question 
will be considered of extending exhibits to cattle fairs 
and other retail lumber conventions, as at Milwaukee, 
and arrangements were discussed for placing an exhibit 
for that convention this year if space can be secured and 
the local cedar dealers will provide workers. 

At this point the special committee appointed on post 
publicity reported back a plan for appropriating $1,000 
for advertising of northern white cedar posts, assessments 
prorated on shipments as already detailed. 

By motion T. M. Partridge was appointed a commit- 
tee of one to draft resolutions of regret upon the recent 
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death of E. H. Valentine, of Chicago, who was the only 
honorary member of the association. 


Publicity in Lumber Papers. 

E. L. Clark then brought up the matter of publicity 
in lumber papers. The association in his opinion had 
neglected to keep these papers properly informed on 
news matters connected with the northern white cedar in- 
dustry, although the papers would be only too glad to get 
and to publish reliable information of this sort. In their 
desire to cover this field they sometimes secure and pub- 
lish from other sources articles which in the speaker’s 
opinion were inaccurate and detrimental. He referred 
to correspondence he had recently had with the editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and stated in the last letter 
received an invitation had been extended to him person- 
ally to make contributions of this sort. He had not had 
time to do this, but thought the association should have 
a committee on trade paper publicity, and should offer 
to verify any articles which these trade papers might wish 
to submit before publication. He referred specifically 
to an article appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
December 25, 1915. 

William Mueller, of the Western Electric Company, 
said that the information stated as coming from the 
Western Electric Company had been given out by an 
employee of that company who was unauthorized to speak 
for it and that it was inaccurate in some details. 

Albert Cone, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
declared that while he had no personal knowledge of the 
original incidents he had a report of investigation of Mr. 
Clark’s original complaint upon the article of December 
25 which showed the information to have been furnished 
by two men in the engineering department of the West- 
ern Electric Company, in as far as that company was 
quoted as the source of information. It appeared from 
further discussion, however, that Mr. Mueller’s remark 
had been directed not against that article but against an 
article published December 11 giving specification details. 
In this he said there were a number of errors in sizes 
stated, though he admitted that for these errors the in- 
formant and not the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was probably 
responsible. ; 

Mr. Cone further pointed out that most trade associa- 
tions collecting statistics of production and stocks give 
the summaries out for publication, and the few that do 


not do this supply the information to the trade papers 


confidentially for editorial reference. The Northern 
White Cedar Association does not supply this information, 
and indeed pursues such a secretive policy that the 
monthly reports from members to the secretary have 
hitherto been returned by him as soon as the totals have 
been compiled and he keeps no information regarding 
individual figures, though he has no business connection 
individually with the industry. The trade papers, if they 
wish to say anything about conditions of supply and de- 
mand, must rely upon outside sources; and in the article 
of December 25 certain large users were quoted as consid- 
ering cedar poles in such short supply that prices had 
already risen and further rises were expected. Mr. Clark 
had, criticised this statement; but the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, not having access to the association statistics, was 
still without definite information as to the exact condi- 
tion if other than stated. In testing the reliability of 
such information, however, it was usually considered that 
large consumers would not be inclined to report short 
stocks and predict increased prices unless these conditions 
existed; their natural tendency would be to ‘‘bear’’ the 
market rather than ‘‘ bull’? it. 

The Chair stated that the association was apparently 
at fault in not having provided closer coéperation with 
the trade papers on news and market matters. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Discussion of the report of the inspection committee 
occupied the greater part of an extended afternoon ses- 
sion. The report was considered by sections, subject to 
a final motion for adoption as a whole; but such differ- 
ences of opinion developed in the discussion that the final 
motion was to refer to a new revision committee to re- 
port to the board of directors, the latter body to have 
authority for final approval and publication. T. M. Part- 
ridge made a strong argument in favor of an amendment 
requiring the committee to accept and incorporate in its 
report all those sections which had been approved by the 
convention in considering them section by section. His 
amendment was carried on a close division, but the orig- 
inal motion as amended was lost. It was then again 
made in its original form by the mover, E. L. Clark, and 
carried, 

From a parliamentary standpoint, therefore, the after- 
noon’s work came to no definite result; but in the dis- 
cussion it was stated that the committee would undoubt- 
edly be largely guided by the principle which Mr. Part- 
ridge had enunciated in his amendment, and would closely 
follow the sentiment of the meeting on the agreed points 
and devote itself chiefly to ironing out the sections in 
dispute—some of which had become badly crumpled and 
mussed up in the proceedings. 

The report included a form of rules for inspections, 
indicating the charge and what the inspection would be 
confined to, unless specific instructions were given for the 
inclusion of other items, a suggestive list of which was in- 
cluded. It also included a set of instructions to be given 
inspectors, modeled closely after those used in the North- 
ern Pine association. 

Specifications Present New Features. 

The specifications offered by the committee, as read by 
L. L. Hill, chairman, presented a number of new features. 
The committee had given careful consideration to such 
objections of consumers as were voiced in the letter from 
F. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb., published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of January 8, and had made a serious effort 
to make the specification more definitely describe the 
material to be furnished. In most instances it merely 
brought the specification down to’ conform with actual 
prevailing practice. 

In sawed posts the specifications proposed to reduce 
the designation 7-9 to 7-8 and 9-11 to 9-19, to conform 
more closely to the actual average size obtained, and 
also specified minimum measurements around the post 6 
inches from the top. They prohibited ant holes and also 
worm marks on the outside of posts 7 to 14 feet long. 
In the discussion, however, it was claimed that this was 
a damage to appearance only and that the worms which 
worked between the wood and bark never penetrated the 
interior. It was proposed to limit maximum defects to a 
certain percent of pieces and. limit minimum sizes in the 
same way. The objection was made that this would cull 
the whole carload, as the specifications nowhere provided 
for acceptance and use of the satisfactory portion and — 
the laying aside of the rest. There were a number of 
minor changes from current specifications, one of the 
more important relating to sweep in poles. The present 
rule admits sweep in but one direction, but its limit 
measurement is applied only upward from a point six 
feet above ground line, thus placing no limit to the 
amount of sweep in the butt of a pole. The proposed 
specification applied separately above and below the 
ground line. In the upper part a pole may have sweep 
in two directions, but a line from center of pole at ground 
line to center of top must be within the pole for its entire 
length; below ground line the pole may have sweep in 
any direction. In the discussion it was suggested that 
this must be limited to perhaps the diameter of the pole, 
though some thought this too much. The pole should be 
straight enough to set in a hole as ordinarily dug, because 
the hole-digging crew often works a long distance ahead 
of the erecting crew. 


Election of Officers. 


The annual election was then held and resulted as 
follows: 

President—H. F. Partridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vice president—J. E. Gerich, Milwaukee, Wis. , ; 

Treasurer—W. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich. (reélected). 

Directors for two years—F. W. Wilhelmi, Cloquet, Minn., 
and J. E. Gerich. 

The convention then adjourned at 5 p. m., a meeting 
of the board of directors being called to follow it. The 
directors voted to continue N. E. Boucher as secretary 
for the coming year and at the same salary. 
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GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS FEEL TRADE REVIVAL. 


At Third Annual Meeting Association Officers Report Gratifying Improvement as Result of Organized Effort— Cosi 
Accounting, Kiln Drying and Effects of War Discussed. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 15.—Keviewing briefly the early 
history of the organization and declaring its purposes 
to be to increase the market value of gum, President C. L. 
Harrison called to order the third annual meeting of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the Gayoso 
Hotel in this city today. He said gum had formerly 
received shabby treatment at the hands of consumers 
but now they are beginning to realize that it is one of the 
finest woods on the market for furniture and interior 
trim. He said he thought the hardwood market is in 
mighty good position to take advantage of increases in 
values which are almost sure to come. Without further 
preamble President Harrison called for reports from the 
different committees. 

John W. McClure, chairman of the assessment commit- 
tee, reported that the manufacturers would be assessed 
on the basis of their actual worth and thought that the 
assessment should be increased. The committee believed 
that the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
doing good work for the manufacturers and that there 
should be no hesitanéy on their part in standing for 
an increased assessment for the coming year. He said 
it takes money to run the affairs of the organization but 
the manufacturers will get it back in increased sales and 
higher values. 

Reporting for the membership committee M. B. Cooper, 
chairman, said that the membership was increased re- 
cently and it is evident that the manufacturers are begin- 
ning to realize the value of association work. 


Report of Secretary. 


Secretary J. M. Pritchard referred briefly in his re- 
port to the fact that at the beginning of its third 
year the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
facing a decided improvement in general business con- 
ditions. Soon after the organization of the associa- 
tion the European war broke out, and as no one could 
tell when the ensuing financial depression would be 
lightened the officers and directors decided upon a 
conservative policy that made necessary reduced ad- 
verfising appropriations. The wisdom of this is to be 
seen in the fact that all bills are paid, and the treas- 
urer reports a balance on hand. The association is 
also stronger in numbers. The fifteen members added 
during the year bring the number up to fifty-three, 
and there is reason to believe that more will be added 
soon, for non-members are showing more interest in 
the work that is being done. 

The secretary then listed a number of activities of 
the association and ventured the opinion that they 
helped to explain the fact that gum was one of the 
first woods to feel a business revival. During the 
year there were sent out 60,000 pieces of mail, includ- 
ing booklets and return postal cards; the names of 
300 gum users were listed; inquiries for 20,000,000 
feet of stock were placed before members; monthly 
sales bulletins and a number of stock reports were 
issued; material for 10,000 finished samples were fur- 
nished to varnish manufacturers; special exhibits of 
gum have been made at various forest products ex- 
positions; under the direction of the technical research 
committee, R. M. Carrier, chairman, stock has been 
furnished to the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., for experiments in kiln drying and the 
like; and what seemed to be the best possible use was 
made of the remaining funds that were available for 
advertising. 

The secretary added a plea for a larger membership 
and for increased revenues with which to meet the 
needs of growing trade prosperity and opportunity. 
He closed with an expression of thanks to the officers 
of the association for their loyal support and to the 
trade press for the courtesies it had extended. 

The report of Treasurer S. M. Nickey showed the 
finances of the organization to be in good shape. 


Afternoon Session. 


At the opening of the afternoon session F. R. Gadd, 
vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, presented an interesting paper on ‘‘ What Does 
It Cost to Produce 1,000 Feet of Gum Lumber Log Run 
F. O. B. Cars?’’ [Mr. Gadd’s paper is printed in full 
on page 43 of this issue. ] 

Following the address of Mr. Gadd, W. M. Hopkins, a 
traffic specialist of Chicago, gave an interesting talk on 
‘Transportation’? in which he suggested changes that 
should be made in the interstate commerce law that would 
improve the efficiency of the commission, and approved 
the suggestion made by the commission that that body 
should be increased by two additional members. 

Discussing the question of rates he said there is no 
controversy that the earnings of carriers should be suf- 
ficient to pay expenses and leave a fair rate upon the 
investment, but all agreed that one commodity should 
not be made to contribute more than its reasonable pro- 
portion of the earnings and the return upon the invest- 
ment. After discussing the three principal factors enter- 
ing into the calculation of what a rate ought to be on a 
commodity he said: ‘‘Tested by these factors of rate 
making lumber is one of the most profitable articles of 
commerce that a railroad can transport.’’ 

He closed his address with the statement that taking 
into consideration the elements entering into rate-making 
—the character, volume and desirability of lumber from 
a, transportation standpoint—it is not surprising that 











some of the manufacturers feel that lumber is today con- 
tributing more than its fair share of the entire railroad 
revenues. 

Kiln Drying Gum. 

Following the address of Mr. Hopkins, James E. Imrie, 
assistant physicist of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., gave a most interesting address on the 
subject of ‘‘Kiln Drying Gum.’’ [The address of Mr. 
Imrie is printed in full on page 50 of this issue. ] 


Effects of European War on Future Gum Market. 


Col. S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully 
Company, gave his impressions on the effect of the Euro- 
pean war on the future gum market. 

In expressing his impressions of the ‘‘influence of the 
war on the gum lumber market’’ Colonel Anderson, after 
instancing the fact that unusual business activity has 
followed previous wars, asked: 

Will the present war be followed by the usual conditions, 
or will the conditions following the war be as distinct in 
themselves as this war is peculiar in itself? Its magnitude, 
as compared to all previous wars, is so appalling and the 
extent of territory involved so immense that it is unsafe to 
base predictions on past records, simply because there is no 
past record applicable to the present case. 

The speaker declared that many conservative business 
men believe that Europe will be so exhausted that its 
rebuilding will be slow, with consequent sluggish business 
conditions, but he was inclined to view the situation from 
a somewhat optimistic viewpoint, saying that 

Great Britain is not suffering devastation; her loss is in 
line with war material destroyed, which results in the piling 
up of vast debts. This applies also to Germany and France. 
Belgium, Poland and the Balkans are the real sufferers. The 
wealth of England, Germany and France is beyond estimate. 
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A few years of peace will relieve them of the excessive 
burdens of war debt. France and Germany will emerge 
from the war badly in debt, but the national debt will be 
largely owned by the people of the prospective countries and 
will be rapidly paid off. 

Colonel Anderson believed that low stocks will rule at 
the war’s conclusion and that all products of factories 
will meet a ready sale at fair prices. He referred to the 
prosperity in many lines in this country due to the Euro- 
pean war and believed that it would continue, ‘‘ with this 
country in a position of vantage from which it must reap 
an immense crop, which would be reflected in the lumber 
industry and consequently in the gum industry in particu- 
lar.’’? This is due in part to the fact of the increased 
consumption of better grades of gum lumber in the United 
States, a result in greater part of the European hostilities 
but much of it to be credited to the activities of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in regard to which 
he said: 

Had the price of this material remained high or as high 
as it was two years ago it would have been a very difficult 
proposition for the managers of this association to have in- 
duced the consumers to take in gum as a substitute for other 
materials, but the very attractive prices at which this mate- 
rial was offered and the ability of the association to impress 
upon'some of our better architects the beauty and desirability 
of this wood enabled it to secure a good footing in the 
American markets. That this footing will be maintained, 
and that the domestic consumption of the red product of 
the gum log will have a permanent place in the American 
market I have no doubt. 


After paying a compliment to the beauty and utility 
of red gum and its comparative cheapness, Colonel An- 
derson prophesied for it a constant and growing de- 
mand, and said that in his opinion the influence of the 
war would be very beneficial to the gum industry. 


Figured Gum. 
Fred Conn, president of the Bayou Land & Lumber 


Company, of Cincinnati, was on the program for an ad 
dress on ‘‘ Figured Gum.’’ 

‘“‘There is no interested person so narrow or shor‘ 
sighted who can not see the advantages of this work,’’ 
said Mr. Conn in his address on association work in rei:- 
tion to gum manufacture and distribution, declaring also 
that ‘‘in advancing the interests of gum we are advanc- 
ing the interests of the South in adding new wealth to 
natural resources and bringing into cultivation the ricl)- 
est and most fertile land in the world.’’?’ He made an 
earnest plea for increasing the association’s membership 
and spoke of the beneficial effects of codperative educa- 
tional work within the association, incidental to which he 
declared: ‘‘We will in a comparatively short time be 
able to place gum in an enviable position as compared 
to mahogany, walnut and in fact any of the beautiful 
woods of value.’’? He paid a tribute to the beauty and 
utility of gum and declared that gum lumber manufac- 
turers must realize a profit from their product, but be- 
fore doing so they must let the people know what they 
have, when profit will result. He concluded with the 
following: 

It is within Our power, gentlemen, to add millions to the 
wealth of this great Southland and, at the same time, give 
to the people of the world a commodity which they want 
at a lower price than any other wood of equal beauty and 
utility, and I am confident that we are now on the right track 
to accomplish this end. 


Thomas W. Fry, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, of St. Louis, was unable to be 
present but sent his paper, in which he discussed the 
differential in prices of different grades and thicknesses 
of gum lumber, and the secretary was authorized to 
have this printed and sent to members of the association, 


Speaker Discusses Marketing of Gum. 


_J. W. McClure, president of the Bellgrade Lumber 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn., discussed the subject 
of marketing gum, beginning his talk by tracing the 
successful efforts of the association to overcome the 
popular prejudice against this useful and versatile 
wood, and showing how these efforts had been largely 
responsible for the fact that gum was one of the 


first woods to recover from the depressions suffered ° 


by the lumber industry during the first part of 1915. 
The speaker also showed how the association publicity 
work had been instrumental in breaking down preju- 
dices and stimulating interest and inquiries regarding 
the possibilities of gum. 

However, Mr. McClure called attention to the fact 
that the dry stocks of gum lumber were low at pres- 
ent and that the return of prosperity in the trade 
was accompanied by dangers which should not be 
overlooked. Among these dangers he emphasized es- 
pecially the making of misleading or untrue state- 
ments regarding the exact dryness of the lumber, 
pointing out that many buyers are well acquainted 
with the nature of the wood and if they can not 
obtain bone dry stock, may purchase shipping dry 
lumber and handle it with satisfactory results, pro- 
vided they know the exact age of the lumber. Either 
by carrying the lumber in their yards or by special 
handling in the drying processes they may avoid the 
dangers of warping, but, when only partly dry stock 
is sold as thoroughly dry and is run through the fac- 
tory with only the ordinary handling, trouble will 
surely result and friends of the wood will be turned 
into enemies. Another danger that confronts the in- 
dustry is overproduction; nothing will hasten the in- 
evitable reaction from the present boom times more 
than overproduction. The force of example is strong 
and if larger mills begin to run double shifts, the 
contagion will spread until the market is overloaded 
and a sudden reaction bring disastrous results. 

In speaking of the versatility of gum Mr. McClure 
said the marketing of the wood deserves endless study, 
as it is used for more different’ purposes than any 
other wood. From the gum tree practically two kinds 
of lumber are obtained, the red and sap portions of 
the tree. From red gum are obtained cut, quartered 
and plain sawed stocks, in each of which kind is the 
figured and the plain wood, and each of these varie- 
ties is adapted to its special uses. In addition to the 
different grades of red gum there are demands for 
special widths, special lengths, special grades and 
other specialties to fit the varying requirements of 
the trade. Indeed, no other hardwood offers the 
buyer a greater opportunity to secure just what suits 
his special needs. For these reasons the gum indus- 
try promises to be the most highly specialized branch 
of the hardwood trade and it is certain that a care- 
ful study of the trade will pay splendid dividends to 
producers. In this specialization the value of the asso- 
ciation once more becomes prominent, as there is 10 
easier or more economical way for gum producers to 
learn of the special requirements of the trade than 
through concerted codperative efforts, directed by ¢x- 
perienced men and handled by a secretary who is an 
expert in this line. In addition there is no better 
way of finding new users for the wood, extending the 
demand and broadening the market. From whatever 
standpoint the subject of marketing gum lumber be 
viewed, the value of association work, which lumber- 
men are just beginning to appreciate, becomes more 
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clear and the possibilities of this association more 
prominent. : 
Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee, through its chairman, F. R. 
(add, of Chicago, presented the names of officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: 

President—H. B. Weiss, Memphis, Tenn. 

Kirst vice president—Ben W. Dulweber, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second vice president—L. P. DuBose, Charleston, Miss. 

Treasurer—I*. E. Gary, Memphis, Tenn. 

Trustees—F. K. Conn, Cincinnati; M. B. Cooper, J. W. 
MeClure, Memphis; C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; 
l, B. Robinson, Memphis; F. R. Gadd, E. A. Lang, Chicago ; 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis. 





The committee report was unanimously adopted and 
the officers suggested were declared elected. The retiring 
president, C. L. Harrison, called the new president, H. B. 
Weiss, to the chair and the latter accepted the honor con- 
ferred upon him by the association in a short talk, in 
which he said that he fully appreciated the responsibility 
he was undertaking in succeeding so able a man as his 
predecessor. He made a plea for the full codperation 
of the entire membership, saying that only in this way 
would he be able to make good, because the organiza- 
tion needs the full support of every member of the rank 
and file. He reminded the members that the secretary 
expected everyone to send in a report of actual sales and 
stocks on hand, and urged them to do this because only 
in this way would the statistics gathered by the secre- 
tary’s office be of full value. This office, he said, was the 
clearing house for the association. He wanted every 
member of the association to be a ‘‘lifter’’ and felt 
assured that if everyone pitched in and put his should- 
ers to the wheel the profits accruing to the members 
would be increased and the association become more valu- 
able than ever. 


MEMPHIANS HAVE ROUSING MEETING. 


Entertain Gum Manufacturers at Dinner and 
Hear Strong Addresses. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 17.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis entertained the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at a dinner at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday eve- 
ning, January 15. That was the date for the regular 
semimonthly meeting of the former organization but the 
hour was changed so that the latter might be present. A 
splendid dinner was served and the tables were beauti- 
fully decorated with cut flowers. Appetizers in the shape 
of liquid refreshments were also at hand. Arrangements 
were in charge of the entertainment committee and the 
latter had the Memphis Cabaret Company render a num- 
ber of vocal selections throughout the evening, much to 
the enjoyment of all, the songs being sung between the 
talks made by members of the club and prominent guests. 

S. M. Nickey presided. Three new active members 
were elected as follows: E. L. McClelland, Nickey Bros., 
(Inc.); Ray O. Martin, Nickey Bros., (Inc.), and John 
M. Woods, of John M. Woods & Company, of Memphis 
and Boston. The membership committee also reported five 
applications from out of town lumbermen for associate 
membership, as follows: L. P. Dubose, Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Company, Charleston, Mass.; B. F. Dulweber, Cincin- 
nati; A. M. Richardson, A. M. Richardson Lumber Com- 
pany, Helena, Ark.; P. E. Gilbert, Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, Chicago, and J. B. Utley, Utley-Holloway Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago. They will be voted on at the next 
meeting as will also the application of Erskine Williams, 
ot W. Stark & Co., for active membership. 

C. L. Harrison, retiring president of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke very briefly. He ex- 
pressed pleasure that another man had been chosen to 
steer the association in the direction of. progress and 
success and assured the club that he and all members of 
the association were very appreciative of the splendid en- 
tertainment accorded them. He thought such good fellow- 
ship could not be other than highly beneficial to all who 
participated. 

H. B. Weiss, newly elected president of the associa- 
tion, said that he felt that too many honors were being 
heaped upon him, but that he was duly appreciative and 
would do his best to justify the confidence imposed on 
him through his elevation to the presidency. 

E. A. Sterling, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’? Association and in charge of the trade exten- 
sion department of that organization, outlined the scope 
and purpose of the latter. He was enthusiastic in praise 
ot the fund of $500 subscribed to the trade extension 
fund by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, the only local 
body which had come across so handsomely. He regarded 
the meeting of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion as very encouraging from the standpoint of gum, 
which product it had put on the map in a most impres- 
sive manner through organization and publicity. He par- 
ticularly emphasized the fact that, after organization and 
c dperation had been established, it was absolutely neces- 
sry that lumber should be advertised if it was to be sold 
aid if substitutes were to be put out, that there must be 
publicity and more publicity if the lumber industry should 
29 forward instead of losing ground. He also said the 
sibstitute people were so active that they were gradually 
vdening the gap between themselves and the lumbermen, 
t» the serious disadvantage of the latter. Local work is 
al right but results would be much better if all the local 
o-ganizations, however active they might be, would ally 
temselves with the national movement in behalf of lum- 
ber and that the latter was absolutely necessary if lumber- 
men were not to be left still further behind. He referred 
to the use of local papers as advertising mediums for 
lumber and believed they could. be used to good advan- 








tage. He also told of the organization of vigilance clubs 
to look out for the lumber industry in a number of cities 
and commended the work heartily. 

John M. Woods, of Boston, expressed amusement over 
the discussion of the 10-15 cent assessment in the gum 
meeting. He rejoiced that ours was one country with 
one flag, and while he regarded codperation in a general 
way a good thing he pleaded for codperation in citizen- 
ship. He urged that business men give themselves to the 
service of the country in voting and performing other 
duties of citizenship. He closed with a ringing appeal 
for a revival of American citizenship and was roundly 
applauded in doing so. 

8. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, Memphis, told of the difficulty of selling lumber 
during the last few years and the position of vantage 
occupied by the buyer. He believed that the tide had 
already turned and that, instead of begging the buyer 
to buy, the buyer would be pleading with the seller to 
sell, and that the former would come to the latter, making 
it possible for Memphis lumbermen to sell in Memphis 
instead of chasing all over the country looking for orders. 

‘*My Country, ’Tis of Thee’’ was rendered by the 
Memphis Cabaret Company, with the club members and 
their guests joining in, following which the meeting ad- 
journed. 


PHILADELPHIANS HOLD ANNUAL. 


Wholesale Association Prosperous—Consid- 
ers Grave Problems and Elects Officers. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 18.—The twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held at the Union League last 
Thursday night. The attendance was not up to the 
record, but thirty-five members and guests sat down to 
the elaborate dinner which is always a feature of. the 
affair. 

President William T. Betts occupied the chair and 
routine business showed the affairs of the organiza- 
tion in a flourishing condition. A resolution of sorrow 
and sympathy on the death of S. Ashton Souder, a for- 
mer member, was unanimously adopted. The committees 
reported on their activities during the year, and in the 
report of the Panama Canal committee it was pointed 
out that the war in Europe was cementing Pan-American- 
ism and that there would be a big South American lum- 
ber business after the war. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, referred to the matter of classi- 
fication of lumber products as proposed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and said he believed that it was 
for the best in that if a very low rate were given to low 
grade lumber much that is now almost waste could be 
brought out of the woods and utilized. He said that 
although it would no doubt enlarge the gross revenue of 
the railroads it was along the lines of forest conserva- 
tion. 

M. G. Wright, of the Henrico Lumber Company, spoke 
on matters of transportation, and in the general discus- 
sion that followed a remedy was sought for the injus- 
tices of the present methods of collecting, or trying to 
collect, undercharges and overcharges of freight, and 
the time of doing it. It was claimed that lumber was 
paying more than its proportionate share of total 
freights. 

Speeches were made by Edwin H. Coane, John W. 
Long and several of the members, as well as by the new 
officers when elected. 

It was decided that the Philadelphia organization would 
entertain the delegates and their ladies who will attend 
the annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association here, on the evening of the first 
day of the convention, March 15. The new administra- 
tion appointed a committee to execute this plan. 

Thomas B. Hammer was elected a director to succeed 
himself, and Robert B. Rayner and Ben C. Currie were 
also elected directors for a term of three years. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—J. Randall Williams, jr. 


Vice president—Thomas B. Hammer. 
Secretary and treasurer—Robert B. Rayner. 








FINDS RATES TO BE EXCESSIVE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20:—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that a rate of 16 cents a 100 pounds charged for the 
transportation of logs in carloads from Boyd, Ala., to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 13144 cents. No joint through rate was 
applicable and charges were collected at the combination 
rate made up of 5 cents from Boyd to York, Ala., and 
11 cents beyond. Shipments moved via Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern and Alabama & Great Southern rail- 
roads. The rate from Boyd to York is found reasonable 
while that from York to Chattanooga is held to be un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded 814 cents. 

The Marsh & Truman Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
has filed a complaint against the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and connecting lines asking reparation on cer- 
tain shipments of lumber from Leinarts, Tenn., to Lon- 
don, Ont. Shipments moved on a rate of 25 cents a 
100 pounds based on certain weights while complainants 
state a just rate would have been 19% or 21 cents. 

In a second complaint against the same carriers the 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Company asks reparation on a 
large number of shipments of lumber from Byington, 
Tenn., to London, Ont. These shipments also moved on 
the 25 cent rate while the complainant insists that the 
191%4 or 21 cent rate should have been applied. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATIONS CONFER. 


Four Bodies Hold Annuals—Business of Mo- 
ment Is Handled. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Ottawa, OnT., Jan. 19.—This is ‘‘lumber week’’ in 
Ottawa. The annual meetings of the Conservation Com- 
mission and the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers 
were held on the 18th, the annual of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association on the following day and that of 
the Canadian Forestry Association will be held on 
the 20th. 

Members of all these organizations met in a joint ban- 
quet at the Chateau Laurier Wednesday evening, at which 
addresses were delivered by Sir George Foster, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce; Sir Wilfred Laurier, leader of 
the Liberal opposition; Hon. W. J. Roche, Minister of the 
Interior, and others, all referring to the importance of 
the conservation of Canadian forests as a national asset. 

The Canadian Society of Forest Engineers elected Clyde 
Leavitt president, H. W. Mackillian, of British Columbia, 
vice president, and Ellwood Wilson, of Grand Mere, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The forestry feature of the annual of 
the conservation commission was the report of work on 
the forestry committee presented by Clyde Leavitt, chief 
forester, which showed that great strides had been made 
in forest protection. 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association W. E. Bigwood, of Toronto, was elected pres- 
ident, succeeding Senator George Gordon; Angus McLean 
was chosen vice president, Frank Hawkins was reélected 
secretary and R. G. Cameron was chosen treasurer. Both 
the latter are of Ottawa. The annual report of the retir- 
ing president referred to recent press reports that enor- 
mous quantities of lumber are being consumed by the 
Allies and to a great demand for portable houses, lum- 
ber ete. It stated that careful inquiry by the association 
failed to show that any authorized representative of the 
Allies is booking orders for Canadian lumber. The pro- 
hibitive freight rates for ocean transport constituted a 
serious difficulty in this connection. In spite of the war, 
however, conditions in Canada were far from desperate, 
discounting the serious dislocation in business transac- 
tions of the last year and a half. 

Important resolutions were passed. One authorized the 
appointment of William Power, M. P., and John Burstall 
as a deputation to wait on Sir George Perley in London 
to urge the use of Canadian white pine and other Cana- 
dian lumber products in Great Britain. After much dis- 
cussion a ‘resolution was passed to appoint a committee 
of three members to look into the whole question of in- 
surance on lumber mills. The outcome will probably be 
the formation of an insurance organization among Ca- 
nadian lumbermen. Another resolution demanded that 
‘communications be sent by the association to engineers of 
all cities and towns, urging the use of Canadian woods in 
preference to any other, and all architects, contractors 
and others handling building material will be urged to 
specify the use of Canadian timber in construction. A 
resolution was passed pointing out to railway authorities 
that no reason now exists for the proposed increase of 
freight rates. Another urged the establishment of a 
Dominion labor bureau by the Government. 





LUMBER SECTION ELECTS OFFICERS. 

Toronto, ONT., Jan. 18.—The annual meeting of the 
lumbermen’s section of the Toronto Board of Trade was 
held January 17, with a good attendance of members and 
Chairman J. S. Campbell presiding. 

The report of J. B. Reid, treasurer, showed a balance 
on hand of $86.06. 

On the motion of Charles Wilkinson, seconded by W. J. 
Lovering, an honorarium of $50 was granted to H. Boult- 
bee for his efficient services as secretary. 

J. L. Campbell in a brief address expressed his appre- 
ciation of the honor conferred upon him on the organiza- 
tion of the section in choosing him as presiding officer 
and pointed out the advantages offered by belonging to 
the section. Its social feature he regarded as most valu- 
able. The keen business competition which prevailed fre- 
quently tended to an adverse estimate of rivals, he said, 
which disappeared on closer acquaintance, and it was a 
good thing to get together to establish a feeling of 
amity and mutual confidence. The organization had also 
been of practical benefit. It had been instrumental in 
establishing a credit bureau, which had been of much ad- 
vantage to the retail trade. The board of trade, with 
which they were affiliated, was active in safeguarding 
general commercial interests as affected by the question 
of freight rates, transportation and so forth, and de- 
served well of the business community for its vigilance 
in its duties. It had also closely watched the actions of 
the city council and been the means of preventing loose 
and ill considered legislation which would have added to 
the burdens of the taxpayers. It was therefore the duty 
of every citizen to support it, and the lumbermen should 
do their share. 

On motion of A. E. Clark, seconded by W. G. Boak, a 
vote of thanks was tendered the retiring chairman. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Chairman—G. W. Boak, Boak Manufacturing Company. 

Vice chairman—J. B. Reid, Reid & Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. Boultbee, Canada Lumberman. 

Executive committee—<A. E. Clark, Edward Clark & Son; 
T. H. Hancock, Charles W. Wilkinson, Union Lumber Com- 
pany; T. E. Rathbone, Rathbone &.Co., and A. E. Eckhardt, 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Company. 

Auditors—W. Hetherington, Riverdale Lumber Com- 
pany, and W. J. Lovering. 


Program committee—W. J. Lovering, J. L. Campbell, A. E. 
Eckhardt and H. Boultbee. 








The date of the next annual meeting was fixed at the 
first Friday in January, 1917. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL. 


Ten States Represented at an Enthusiastic Convention—Members Seek Big Appropriations for Their Work—Phases 
of Conservation and Other Problems of National Importance Discussed. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 17.—Delegations representing ten 
States and the leading forestry associations of the East 
gathered at the Copley-Plaza Hotel this morning for the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association, which closes tomorrow night. 

Plans for the next year’s work of the organization were 
outlined and a $10,000,000 appropriation by Congress 
to continue purchases of timberlands for national forests 
in the New England and southern Appalachian States 
under the Weeks law was urged by delegates and speak- 
ers of national prominence. 

Deep appreciation of the services rendered in the in- 
terest of forestry by Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president of 
Lehigh University and the retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, was expressed. Dr. Drinker consented to con- 
tinue giving a part of his time and his valuable counsel 
as a member of the board of directors. 

He is succeeded by Charles Lathrop Pack, elected to 
the presidency this afternoon. President Pack has resi- 
dences in Cleveland, Ohio, and Lakewood, N. J. In 1913 
he was elected president of the fifth National Conserva- 
tion Congress. He is vice president of the World Court 
League and one of its organizers; a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences; a member of the For- 
est Reservation Commission of New Jersey, and is affili- 
ated with many other prominent organizations and impor- 
tant public movements. 

Other officers elected were: 

Vice presidents—William E. Colby, California; Mrs. John 
G. Sherman, Illinois; Theodore Newton Vail, New York; 
Joshua L. Baily, Pennsylvania; Andrew Carnegie, New York ; 
Mrs. Emmons Crocker, Massachusetts; Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
Massachusetts; Dr. B. E. Fernow, Canada; Henry S. Graves, 
District of Columbia; Everett C. Griggs, Washington; Hon. 
David Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; Hon. Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of Interior; Congressman Asbury F. Lever, 
South Carolina; Thomas Nelson Page, Ambassador to Italy ; 
Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania; Filibert Roth, Michigan; Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock, Pennsylvania; Hon. William Howard Taft, 
Connecticut; Joseph N. Teal, Oregon; Senator John W. 
Weeks, Massachusetts; Dr. Robert S. Woodward, District of 
Columbia. 

Treasurer—John E. Jenks, Washington, D. C. 

Executive secretary—P. S. Ridsdale, Washington, D. C. 

Directors—John S. Ames, North Easton, Mass.; E. T. 
Allen, Oregon; Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire; Herman H. 
Chapman, Connecticut; Dr. Henry‘S. Drinker, Pennsylvania ; 
J. E. Rhodes, Louisiana. 

After a meeting of the board of directors at 9:30 this 
morning the general meeting of the delegates representing 
10,000 members was called to order by President Drinker 
this afternoon at 2 o’clock. The retiring president de- 
livered a graceful address of welcome and outlined the 
purposes of the meeting. Executive Secretary P. S. 
Ridsdale reported on the activities and accomplishments 
of the association during the last year. Committees on 
resolutions and nominations then were appointed. 

An interesting address on the Weeks law situation was 
delivered by Philip W. Ayres, of Boston, forester for the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 
He said that 272,000 acres in New Hampshire have been 
acquired under the Weeks act, one-quarter what has been 
taken in six southern States. He believed that $2,000,000 
a year for the coming five years should be spent in acquir- 
ing national forests in the East, and $3,000,000 of this 
spent in New Hampshire. He urged that lumbermen’s 
organizations throughout the country take up this matter 
as directly in their interest and use their influence with. 
their congressmen and senators. An important, though 


minor, feature of the Weeks act he said was the $200,000 * 


annual appropriation for aiding States in fighting forest 
fires, and he declared this should be increased and made 
permanent by Congress. 


New England’s Forestry Problems. 


Harold Parker, chairman of the Massachusetts State 
Forest Commission, spoke on New England forestry prob- 
lems. ‘‘The solution of New England’s forestry prob- 
lems,’’ he said, ‘‘lies in the gradual restoration of the 
old forests, leaving, of course, the fertile areas to the 
farmer, and to suburbanites the regions adjacent to 
cities and towns.’’ He described the new methods of 
taxing woodlands in Massachusetts which encourage re- 
forestation and growing timber to full maturity, and 
outlined the reforestation scheme now in force, providing 
for spending $20,000 annually for waste lands at not 
more than $5 an acre and reforesting these tracts with 
white pine by the State. 

teports by the committee on nominations and the elec- 
tion of officers followed. The afternoon concluded with 
a general business session, an interesting feature of which 
was an account by Dr. Drinker of what a California lum- 
berman is doing for the reforestation of waste and cut- 
over lands in China. 


ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Upwards of 400 delegates and guests attended the 
annual ‘‘Joint Forestry Dinner’’ this evening in the 
Copley-Plaza grill room. Harold Parker was toastmaster. 
The topics discussed and the speakers were: ‘‘Conserva- 
tion in New England,’’ Governor Samuel W. McCall of 
Massachusetts; ‘‘The Moral Meaning of Conservation,’’ 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity; ‘‘The New President,’’ President Charles La- 
throp Pack; ‘‘The Forest from the Lumberman’s Point 
of-View,’’ William A. Whitney, president of the Emer- 








son Paper Company, Sunapee, N. H. Henry 8. Graves, 
chief forester of the United States, was detained in 
Washington by the congress of forest supervisors in 
session there. He was represented by his assistant, W. 
B. Greeley, who spoke on ‘‘What the Nation Can Do 
for Forestry.’’? Frederick J. Hillman, president of the 
Western New England Chamber of Commerce, was un- 
able to be present to talk on ‘‘ Public Service and Pri- 
vate Business.’’ 

Others seated at the head table were: J. B. White, 
of Kansas City; Dr. J.°T. Rothrock, president of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, and John 8. Ames 
of North Easton, Mass. 

Governor McCall, speaking of the conservation of water 
power through the protection of water supplies by foresta- 
tion, said in part: 

There is no conservation in not utilizing water power. 
But it should be utilized in such a manner that it could not 
get into the control of a few men and become a monopoly. 
The great power of a great river that is allowed to flow 
unutilized through the land to the sea is lost forever to the 
human race. Conservation of the forests does not mean 
simply raising new forests. It means utilizing the forests, 
getting crops from them. Millions of horsepower are run- 
ning away to waste in New England each year and a million 
or more acres of land are being wasted in Massachusetts 
alene that might be put to good use through forestation. 

Speaking for the lumbermen of the country, Mr. Whit- 
ney said that to the popular mind he represented the de- 
structive rather than the constructive side of this forestry 
problem, but he convinced his auditors that the American 
lumbermen are awakening to the importance of scien- 
tific forestry and of forest conservation, great principles 
which nearly all the important lumber companies now 
practice. He showed how lumbermen in many in- 
stanees are actually forced by high and unscientific taxa- 





CHARLES L. PACK, OF LAKEWOOD, N. J.; 
President American Forestry Association. 


tion to cut timber which ought to be left to develop for 
years longer before harvesting. 


Pays Tribute to Predecessor. 


President Pack paid a glowing tribute to his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Drinker. Interesting points in his address 
follow: 


We must mobilize the industrial resources of the country 
and in the far-reaching industrial cowpetition after this 
great world war the forests and ferest products will play 
a large part. A treeless country, or a country that abuses 
its timber resources as we do, can nut expect in world compe- 
tition to continue with economic success. 

In the last six months between 150,000,000 and 200,000,- 
000 feet of lumber has been exported chiefly from the Gulf 
States for the uses ef the armies of England and France. 

The general property tax upon timber has an alarming 
tendenty to become excessive. It is exceedingly difficult to 
meet it because it is imposed annually, while revenue with 
which to meet it is deferred. This system of taxation has a 
great tendency to hasten the cutting and marketing of the 
forests. 

In most of our States, instead of timberlands being favored 
in order to encourage their growth and conservation, not 
only for the benefit of the owner but for the use of pos- 
terity, they are not given an even chance with other proper- 
ties. 


TUESDAY SESSION. 


Meeting again this morning in the Grille Room at 
the Copley-Plaza, where last night they had their big 
annual banquet, the delegates were addressed by E. A. 
Sterling, manager of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
on ‘‘Forestry and Lumbering.’’ [Mr. Sterling’s ad- 
dress appears on page 35 of this issue. ] 

Other speakers were William W. Colton, city for- 
ester of Newton, who talked on ‘‘ City Forestry and Its 
Future,’’ and Prof. H. H. Chapman, of the Yale Forest 
School, whose subject was ‘‘State Forestry Organiza- 
tions and Problems.’’ 


The addresses at the afternoon session were as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Communal Forests,’’ by Prof. J. W. Toumey, 
director, Yale Forest School; ‘‘On Work,’’ by E. C. 
Hirst, State forester, Concord, N. H.; ‘‘The White Pine 
Blister Rust Menace,’’? Dr. H. T. Fernald, Amherst 
(Mass.) State nursery inspector. 

The 1916 board of directors met at the conclusion 
of the general discussion, thus closing the association’s 
thirty-fifth annual convention, one of the largest and 
most successful meetings in the history of the organi- 
zation. 

Two other conventions are to be held in Boston this 
week in which the delegates to the American Forestry 
Association meeting are interested and many will stay 
over for them. The first of these is the meeting of the 
Kastern Foresters’ Association, which will be held to- 
morrow, With a business session in the large hearing 
room of the Public Service Commission, on Beacon 
Street, and dinner at the State’s lumber camps on the 
Hubbard Estate in Wellesley. The other convention is 
that of the ‘‘ Weeks Law Co-operative Forest Fire Con- 
ference’’ scheduled for Thursday and Friday at the 
State House. 

‘Our association has never held a more successful 
meeting,’’ said President Charles Lathrop Pack at the 
conclusion of the convention. ‘‘We have been most 
delightfully and charmingly entertained,’’ said he. 
‘*On behalf of the association I extend heartfelt thanks 
to the Massachusetts Forestry Association and to all 
the local gentlemen who have assisted that organiza- 
tion.’? - 

How great a menace is the white pine blister rust 
already prevalent in several sections of New England 
was shown by amazing figures presented in the clos- 
ing session by J. G. Peters, of the United States Forest 
Service. He declared that white and western sugar 
pine trees valued by the Government at $411,000,000 
are imperiled. The disease, he said, spread to this 
country from Europe within a few years. Its ravages 
invariably kill trees under 20 years of age, and stunt 
or deform older trees. Forester Peters’ valuation of 
the growing timber now in danger was as follows: 

White pine, New England, $75,000,000; Lake States, 
$96,000,000; western States, $60,000,000: national forests, 
$30,000,000. Western sugar pine, private holdings, $105,- 
00,000; national forests, $45,000,000. Total valuation, 
$411,000,000. : 

Discussion of the disease was led by Dr. H. T. Fer- 
nald, director of the Massachusetts State nurseries. 
He said the blister completes only one portion of its 
life in the pine, the remainder of the cycle being com- 
pleted in the leaves of currant or gooseberry bushes. 
It can not spread from pine to pine, but from pine to 
currant or gooseberry bushes and thence in a new form 
to other pine trees. 


Forest Fire Prevention Methods Discussed. 


There was much interest in the discussion of the 
methods adopted by different States for the prevention 
of forest fires. The subject was introduced by E. C. 
Hirst, State forester of Concord, N. H., who told of the 
methods employed in New Hampshire. Others re- 
sponded to the call of President Pack. State Forester 
Frank W. Rane of Massachusetts told of the work of 
the 353 fire wardens of this State, and incidentally 
said: ‘‘Some of the finest men in the world are mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts legislature.’’ 

Robert S. Conklin, of the Pennsylvania Forest Com- 
mission, told briefly how the State fights fires in Penn- 
sylvania, and offered to give full information about the 
most successful methods by mail to any inquirer. 

Conservation Commissioner W. G. Howard of New 
York said that the burning of oil by locomotives in the 
Adirondacks had practically wiped out the fire losses 
formerly traceable to the railroads. He said that this 
State is entering upon a great publicity campaign to 
educate the people as to the cause of forest fires, and 
that help is expected from lumbermen and sportsmen 
generally. 

Austin F. Howes, of Vermont, and E. M. Cox, of 
Minnesota, also spoke. 

Professor Chapman, of the Yale Forest School, 
sounded a warning against permitting politicians to 
obtain a voice in forestry management. He said for- 
estry must be kept out of politics or the whole thing 
is a faliure, and the publie as well as the lumber in- 
dustry suffers. He said, in part: 


The big problem for States is forest protection, not 
only from fire, but from insect attacks and tree diseases. 
The invasion of the East by the imported white pine 
blister rust within the last few years is a case in point. 
Next comes the education of land owners in the prac- 
tice of forestry, which calls for not only publications and 
lectures, but for State forest nursery stock, demonstra- 
tion planting and the establishment of State forest re- 
serves. 

Efficiency is the keynote of present day thought. With- 
out it, the expenditure of public funds becomes a waste, 
and sooner or later the project will be either abruptly 
terminated or reorganized on a better basis. State for- 
estry is on trial, and unless efficiently conducted it is 
as apt to suffer retrogression as reform. 

There is but one way to secure effective results in 
State forestry, and that is by entrusting the work to 
trained foresters, technically educated with a_ broad, 
clear grasp of the objects sought and knowledge of the 
means for their attainment. FPoliticians desire chiefly to 
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satisfy the public and retain their positions, but lack 
ihe ability to make good in forestry and sooner or later 

State so afflicted will be tempted to repudiate the for- 
estry policy altogether. * * * Efficiency in State high- 
way construction is obtained by placing the work in 
charge of trained engineers. 

Can State forestry be kept out of politics? It can, and 
is in States which have the proper organization. The 
eovernor of a State is essentially the representative of 
the party in power. He should not have the direct ap- 
pointment of the State forester, and in instances where 
he has this power he has used it to make political ap- 
pointments, over-riding the law which required that 
technical foresters be employed. 

A State forestry board should be constituted, with 
overlapping terms, appointed by the governor only in 
part. Certain members of the board should hold office 
by reason of educational positions ex-officio, or be nomi- 
nated by organizations such as the State forestry associ- 
ations, this to insure that the board contains men well 
informed on forestry. This board should appoint the 
State forester, who should act as the executive official 
and secretary but should not be a member of the com- 
mission. This plan is in practical operation in severai 
States and has secured definite results, while whenever 
politics has had a hand in the work stagnation has fol- 
lowed. 

The most insidious movement threatening State for- 
estry at present is a flank attack on the interests of 
economy and efficiency, which urges the consolidation of 
forestry with other State activities such as fish and 
game protection, stream regulation, minerals and parks. 


Practical results in States where this plan has been tried 
have shown that commissions so _ constituted lose 
interest in forest and develop game and fish 
protection and other features to the permanent in- 
jury of the forestry work. * * * If economy is sought, 
more money would be saved from the treasury by abol- 
ishing all forestry work. If the object is true efficiency 
and the State wants a forestry policy, there is but one 
way to secure it—to maintain a separate organization, 
with its own force, and its own funds, and managed by 
its own non-political board. 


Communal forests as an important factor in forest 
perpetuation were discussed very interestingly by 
Director Toumey, of the Yale Forest School. He said 
the fast increasing size of such timberland holdings 
would be surprising if generally known to the public, 
and that in a few years to come such public forests 
will become important producers of lumber. Director 
Toumey said, in part: 

Although the public ownership of forests by the nation 
and State are the most prominent features in our forest 
policy, the ownership of forest property by lesser gov- 
ernmental units is becoming important. County forests, 
city forests, town forests, school forests and the like 
seem novel to most of us, yet this kind of forest owner- 
ship is wonderfully successful and is the dominant own- 
ership in some countries of Europe. Thus in Switzerland 
about 72 percent of the total area of the forests of the 
republic is owned by these lesser governmental units 
and is known as communal forests. A considerable per- 


centage of the forests of Germany and Austria are of 
the same kind. In fact, all the countries of Europe have 
these three classes of public forests, namely, 
State and communal, but in different amounts 
varying proportions. 

Almost unknown to the general public and for the most 
part within comparatively recent years, counties, cities 
and towns in this country have been acquiring land 
through purchase or gift which from its nature must be 
regarded as communal forests. Although these areas 
have been acquired for the most part for the purpose of 
protecting the watersheds from which potable water is 
obtained or for purposes of recreation, some time timber 
reproduction will join hands with water protection and 
recreation. They are located near centers of population 
where intensive forest management is possible. Our so- 
called woodland parks, some of which are 1000 acres or 
more in extent, should be recognized as county, city or 
town forests and developed from the point of view of 
aesthetics and wood production combined, as is now the 
case with similar forests in Europe. 


national, 
and in 


Adjournment was taken at the close of the afternoon 
with the understanding that as many of the delegates 
as possible shall meet in Washington on January 28 to 
attend the hearing before the congressional committee 
on agriculture on the proposed extension of the Weeks 
law with an additional appropriation of $10,000,000. 

The American Forestry Association now has 8,844 
members, 2,018 new members having joined during the 
last year. 





HARDWOOD MEN MEET IN ANNUAL. 


Optimistic Spirit Rules Association’s Seven- 
teenth Event—Co-operation Urged. 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20—The seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was held at the Claypool Hotel today. The meet- 
ing overflowed with enthusiasm and was largely attended. 
President C. H. Kramer, of Richmond, called the meet- 
ing to order at 2 p. m., and in his address he outlined 
the hardwood situation for the last year. He said that 
old time precedent had proved faulty. Price conditions 
during the year were elastic and profits were small. At 
the close of 1915 the general conditions of the country 
were greatly improved. The railroads were increasing 
their net earnings; bank returns were better and the 
hardwoods were demanding better prices. 

Mr. Kramer thought that the outlook is exceedingly 
bright for the ensuing year. He deplored the weakness 
of some of the manufacturers in cuiting prices. He 
thought that more consideration should be given to in- 
dustrial conditions and that manufacturers should prepare 
themselves to meet the opportunities that are to come 
this year. He asked for greater codperation by the mem- 
bers for he said that codperation and perfect harmony 
would make for better conditions. He suggested that 
the members throw away their hammers, forget their 
worries, take a few grains of ginger and boost with all 
possible vim. 

The chair then called for the secretary’s report. 

Secretary Edgar Richardson, of Indianapolis, outlined 
the work done by the association. He said that the 
board of managers had held three meetings; seventeen 
new members were elected to membership and two mem- 
bers had been called by death; nine others had been 
dropped. 

W. A. Guthric, of Indianapolis, reported for the fores- 
try committee. He explained the work that had been 
done by the State forestry board, regarding pamphlets 
and other -educational work, but said it found it 
very difficult to make farmers understand the work that 
had been done. The legislature had appropriated money 
to make an exhibit at State fair in 1914, but no space 
could be secured. In 1915, no money was appropriated, 
but a building was erected at the State fair and the 
people were surprised to learn that Indiana produced 
200 different varieties of woods. Mr. Guthrie said that 
yellow poplar, walnut and white oak were woods par 
excellence and were being sought in the world’s mar- 
kets, 

A. J. Smith and Daniel Wertz, of Evansville, and 
W. W. Knight, of Indianapolis, reported for several 
different committees. 


W. L. Taylor, of Cincinnati, Ohio, addressed the con- 
vention on subject ‘‘ After the War—What?’’ 


ollowing Mr, Taylor’s able talk the Chair appointed 
a nomination committee, consisting of J. V. Stimson, of 
liuntingburg, Frank Reynolds, of Rushville, and W. A. 
Guthrie, of Indianapolis. This committee recommended 
the following gentlemen to serve as officials during the 
ensuing year: 

President—Daniel Wertz, Evansville. 

First vice president—Walter Crim, Salem. 

Second vice president—George Palmer, Sheridan. 

Secretary—Edgar Richardson, Indianapolis. 

‘Treasurer—James Buckley, Brookville. 

Directors—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle;> W. A. Guthrie, 
Indianapolis; J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg; Sam Burkholder, 
Crawfordsville; Claud Maley, Evansville; ©. H. Kramer, 
Richmond; Brooks Sales, Fort Wayne; Frank Galbraith, Sun- 
man; Haynes Egbert, Goshen; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis ; 
‘ccorge Waters, New Palestine; Frank Shepard, Indianapolis ; 
rank Reynolds, Rushville, and Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne. 


©, H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, reported for the com- 
‘ittee on officers’ reports with the recommendation that 
» reports be accepted and placed on file. 

W. B. Riddell, of Chicago, of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company, explained the work of this 


n 
t} 


organization and what it is doing to save lumber manu- 
facturers money in placing their insurance. 

Alexander Hamilton talked on coéperation. 

Arthur Robinson, Indianapolis, gave a talk on: the 
business conditions and the status of the American busi- 
ness man of the present day in comparison with what 
it was before the European embroglio. 

John M. Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., paid a tribute 
to the late Honorable Wagner and John W. Martin, the 
two members of the association who died in the last 
year. 

At 7 o’clock the annual banquet was held in the main 
dining room of the Claypool Hotel. 





CHICAGO HOO-HOO ENJOY LUNCHEON. 


About fifty Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen enjoyed a lunch- 
eon given in honor of the Snark of the Universe Julius 
Seidel and E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, January 14, at 12:30 o’clock. Vicegerent 
Minor E. Botts, Chicago representative of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., presided 
and introduced the speakers and guests of honor. 

k. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the Hoo-Hoo, 
was the first speaker and outlined the experiences of 
Hoo-Hoo in the last year, especially previous to the 
reorganization, saying that the indebtedness of the 
organization had been reduced to $9,000 and that there 
was $2,500 in cash in the treasury. Mr. Tennant spoke 
highly of the value of the ‘‘imminent distress fund’’ and 
‘‘death benefit,’’ saying that during the life of the 
organization $41,000 had been paid out in death bene- 
fits. Some members, he said, asked why the association 
could not now be run on dues of 99 cents and $1.65 
when it had formerly done so. He explained that for- 
merly the organization had been carried along very 
largely by the initiation fees of new members and 
that in their eagerness to get new members the organi- 
zation had obtained many who attended only one or 
two meetings and never paid any dues after the first 
initiation and really had little or no interest in the 
lumber industry. In explaining his interest in Hoo- 
Hoo, Mr. Tennant said that both he and the Snark 
of the Universe Julius Seidel, were the sons and grand- 
sons of lumbermen. 

Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel was the next 
speaker and outlined clearly and forcefully the plans 
of the organization for the future. He said the dif- 
ficulty with Hoo-Hoo had been the difficulty which 
had beset most lumber industries—too much output— 
that is to say too many members. He said he believes 
that the membership should be restricted to those who 
have a real vital interest in the lumber industry. Mr. 
Seidel then spoke of the work done by George J. Pope, 
of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, of Chicago, Her- 
man H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Company, Chicago, and E. E. Hooper, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, during their re- 
cent visit to St. Louis, and the assistance they had 
given in reorganizing the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis. Mr. Seidel then went on to tell of the 
activity and enthusiasm of Hoo-Hoo in various cities 
of the United States and the practical results which 
they were achieving. He announced the appointment 
of Minor E. Botts, Chicago representative of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., as Vice- 
gerent and Mr. Botts was presented with a huge gavel 
with which to conduct the meeting. Mr. Seidel also 
announced the appointment of S. C. Bennett, of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, as Bojum of the Supreme Nine. 

The Snark’s speech was a strong, clear and at times 
humorous appeal to the lumbermen of Chicago to sup- 
port Hoo-Hoo and make it what it should be and has 
been to the lumber industry. 

George-Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, prom- 
ised to codperate with Hoo-Hoo in arranging for a 
concatenation during the coming convention of the as- 
sociation. 

After the talk by Snark Seidel, the meeting was con- 
cluded in informal conversation and discussion. 


INTEREST FEATURES CONVENTION. 


Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers Hold Benefic- 
ial Meeting—Hoo-Hoo on Scene. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

CARBONDALE, ILL., Jan. 20.—The annual meeting of the 
southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
convention here today was characterized by interest and 
quick-fire of question and comment by members at the 
first session held in Amuseu Theater, across the street 
from the Roberts Hotel, official headquarters. The bulk of 
the session was devoted to a consideration of lien laws 
in a round table discussion conducted by C. E. Davidson, 
of Greenville. 

The association was weleomed to Carbondale by Mayor 
Porter, who recalled the fact that the association was 
founded in this city twenty years ago. President T. E. 
Benton, of Johnston City, responded, and in an inter- 
esting address laid emphasis on the need for efficiency, 
business integrity and publicity concerning the purpose 
of the association. He declared that the customers think 
it is to raise prices. 

J. W. Miller, of Carbondale, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, extended to all members an. invita- 
tion to use the Elks Club and announced that an auto 
ride would be taken on the following morning to the 
Southern Illinois Normal College and to the local tie 
and paving block plant, the latter being one of the large 
est in the world. 

Secretary-treasurer R. H. White, of Marissa, declared 
that the outlook for business is cheerful and mentioned 
the fact that the association handbook contained the pro- 
gram, a list of members and the association plan of list- 
ing odd and slow moving stock to find the retailer who 
needs it. 

The treasurer’s report showed the association to be 
in a thrifty condition. Committees were then nominated 
as follows: 


Nomination—C,. T. Wade, P. T. Langan, Harry Stotlar. 

Constitution—C. E. Davidson, C, C. Stotlar, D. C. Jones. 

Auditing—E. M. Stotlar, Hy Terry, C. A. Ewing. 

Resolutions—E. A. Glore, Ed. Goedde, J. B. Broadway. 

C. T. Wade, of Farina, made an eloquent address on 
trade ethics. He emphasized the point that more experi- 
ence brings more charity for the competitor and he de- 
clared that competitors ought to talk over their differ- 
ences frankly. Cultivate personal integrity, he said, and 
ethics will follow. 

Henry Conner, of Prairie Du Rocher, was to talk on 
‘*Prices for Cash and Credit Customers,’’ but was un- 
able to be present. 

All the remaining time was taken up by a round 
table discussion on lien laws, which was led by C. E. 
Davidson. He used a series of five charts in his talk, 
graphically showing the relations of the owner to the 
lumberman and subcontractor. He emphasized the point 
that law is not difficult and he declared that the appli- 
eation of facts to law is difficult, but the main thing is 
to differentiate between selling to the owner and to the 
subcontractor. Many members took part in the discus- 
sion and all possible applications of the law were threshed 
out. Close attention and intense interest were given by 
his auditors throughout Mr. Davidson’s talk. 

Tonight the annual banquet was held at the Roberts 
Hotel, the program consisting of music and speeches. 

Several candidates were presented and initiated into 
the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo land. 

Tomorrow besides the auto trip the program as out- 
lined will be carried out with numerous speeches, includ- 
ing those on ‘‘Why Is the Traveling Man?’’ by T. F. 
Johnson, of Mt. Vernon; ‘‘Selling Silos,’’ by O. A. 
Coons, of New Orleans, La., and ‘‘ Methods of Counting 
Lumber,’’ by J. A. Vansickle, of Tamms. 





FARMERS’ bulletin No. 358 is sold for 5 cents by the 
superintendent of documents, Washington, D. C., and is 
a primer of forestry covering forest management, work 
in the woods, the weather and the streams, forestry 
abroad and at home. 
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TRADE IS GOOD WITH NEBRASKA LUMBER DEALERS. 





So They Declare in Annual Convention—Manufacturers’ Co-operation Welcomed—Association and Insurance Branch 
Both Prosperous—Addresses Handle Live Topics—Entertainment Is Lavish. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LINCOLN, NEB., Jan, 20.—‘‘ Trade is good.’’ That is 
the keynote of the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, which began 
yesterday at the Lincoln Hotel. As echoing the opinion 
of almost every member of the association President 
F. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb., voiced the keynote—and 
what could make a throng of retail lumbermen feel bet- 
ter than when ‘‘trade is good’’? Consequently the deal- 
ers—topping more than "300—attending the convention 
are in a very happy frame of mind and optimistic as to 
business in the near future months. 

In reviewing the activities of last year Secretary E, E. 
Hall declared that in spite of depressing conditions dur- 
ing the earlier months, the last three months of 1915 
had brought to the dealers such a rush of business that 
they had ‘virtually forgotten the lean days. 

Mayor C. W. ‘Bryan, who is just as popular in this 
town as is his illustrious brother, William J., welcomed 
the visiting lumbermen when the "convention opened yes- 
terday afternoon in the assembly hall of the hotel. His 
apt words of greeting were enthusiastically received. 
The city, though well fortified for the coming of the 
lum bermen, has been compelled to yield to the visiting 
hosts and Mayor Bryan, as commanding officer of the 
defending forces, capitulated in favor of “President Good 
and his allied line of lumber merchants. 

President Good, in taking charge of the convention 
following the welcome to Lincoln, gave a very thorough 
and thoughtful review of conditions both directly deal- 
ing with association matters and with the business of the 
country in general. It had been his pieasure to preside 
at the ‘third | consecutive annual and he was glad that this 
annual witnessed a change in economic conditions, with 
trade good throughout the association territory. 

In his annual address President Good touched upon 
many things of importance, among them being tariff 
changes affecting lumber, T'ederal reserve bank accom- 
plishments, attempts of the railroads to change the 
classification of southern yellow pine, promoting the 
greater uses of lumber through the efforts of different 
manufacturers’ associations ete. His address practically 
in full is as follows: 


President’s Address. 


After referring to the auspicious circumstances sur- 
rounding the hold ling of the association’s twenty-sixth 
annual, “President Good declared that, despite floods, 
Nature had been ex¢eptionally good to the farmers in 
the way of magnificent crops, so that now the saying 
‘<Trade’s good’? can be made with complete assur- 
ance. And he continued: 


We welcome as a substantial sign and omen of better 
times to come the many piles of corn that adorn with 
golden glory the Nebraska prairies. Fain would we 
have sold 2x4s and 1x8s that it might have been housed, 
but as a compensating advantage corn on the ground 
means an early marketing, so the fly in the ointment 
here is but a small one. 

There has been no marked influx of lumber from our 
northern neighbor, but the same is not so as it relates 
to the invasion of British Columbia shingles. We feel 
that lack of codperation by the shingle manufacturers 
is in a large way the cause for the weak state of pre- 
paredness our Canadian friends found in the United 
States shingle industry. A substantial check seems now 
to be assured, however, and the manufacturers are 
finding out things under the duress of ‘‘war’” that they 
largely ignored before. We hold that the shingle manu- 
facturer’s ‘“‘price only can get the business’’ was er- 
roneous, as dealers have purchased large lots of the 
3ritish Columbia product at a material advance in price 
over our equivalent grades; not that they loved Ameri- 
can makers the less, but honest grades the more. 

For many years past it has been the case that one 
must purchase special brands of domestic shingles if he 
would sell a uniformly good article. A miller has no 
need to buy wheat from certain individual farmers that 
he may get suitable grain; for No. 2 or No. 3 means a 
certain thing, while extra *A* must tell who made it, 
else even the wisest could not guess the contents of the 
package. Seldom has an industry suffered more from a 
lack of cohesion among members of the guild, and we 
earnestly urge the makers of red cedar shingles to 
standardize their output, to the end that their reputa- 
tion may be retrieved. 


Legistation and Business. 


We believe that the business interests at present feel 
that Washington no longer stands in the way of the 
country’s prosperity. The Federal Trade Commission 
has organized and conducted hearings of lumber manu- 
facturers’ troubles, both on the western coast and in 
Chicago. A unique suggestion by a large producer of 
western lumber was seriously presented for its consid- 
eration. This comprehended the setting of prices by 
the Government on all forest products after compre- 
hensive investigation as to the cost of production. While 
we do nct question the seriousness of the sponsor of the 
theory, yet are we led to think that he was actuated by 
the same impulse that makes many a man lay all his 
burdens on the Lord when they are bothering him fear- 
fully, but who ‘‘when the sledding is good’’ is scarcely 
on speaking terms with the Almighty. And it is just 
possible that after the recent advances in mill prices 
the manufacturer would feel amply capable of manag- 
ing his own affairs. 

Should the Federal Trade Commission develop no other 
function than as a body sitting to hear business troubles, 
its purpese wiil not be in vain. But it is only reason- 
able to prophesy that a group of selected business men, 
concentrating their entire energy upon the problems of 
our Federal trade relations, will in time be competent 





to offer solutions of much value to the business world. 
And as retailers of lumber, may we not expect that the 
commissioners will take notice when manufacturers get 
on their “high horse’ and ride ruthlessly over the trade. 
as well as to pick up those who have been unhorsed and 
assist them to their mount again? 


Our Federal Banks. 


In my previous annual messages I have called to your 
attention the radical betterment our monetary system 
has undergone by the comparatively recent enactment of 
the new currency law and the establishment of the 
twelve Federal reserve banks. No fundamental law 
fraught with such immense possibilities has ever before 
been so graciously received or so calmly and confidently 
put into action, and it appears that the only feature to 
be regretted is a lack of a guaranty of national bank 
deposits. It should be a source of pronounced satisfac- 
tion to us that when a readjustment comes, incident to 
the close of the European war, the strain will be ab- 
sorbed by a banking system working the reverse of our 
antiquated monstrosity which we have forever aban- 
doned. 

Railroads. 

The only disturbing element in lumber rates during the 
last year was an attempt by the railroads to change the 
classification of yellow pine so that part of the shipment 
called uppers would take a different and higher rate of 
freight than that classed as rough lumber. At a meet- 
ing of your directors we took measures to oppose any 
change of classification that meant increased rates. It 
has always been our idea (railroad officials to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) that the revenue troubles would 
disappear with the increased tonnage that has now come 
to the railroads, and we smile forgivingly at James J. 
Hill, who but a short year ago lamented that not enough 
money could be secured with which to finance the rail- 
roads of this country, yet he now heartily commends the 
war loan of $500,000,000 to finance the European con- 
flagration. 

Advertising by the Manufacturer. 


We view with much satisfaction and some degree of 
apprehension the promotion of forest products by the 
manufacturers of the various woods, as yellow pine, fir 
and cypress; and also the efforts of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to promote the use of wood, 
where that product is the best suited material. Exist- 
ing demands seem to have confirmed established usage 
that in neutral territory, such as is Nebraska, at least 
three kinds of woods enter into most of the ordinary 
construction, hence we could better appreciate a con- 
certed effort to promote the use of lumber as against 
substitutes rather than the promotion of one wood above 
another. However, we acknowledge ‘value received’’ 
from the several sources of origin, and trust that their 
efforts will in no way relax but that a broader oppor- 
tunity for codperation will appeal to each producer. 


Scanting the Scantling. 


We deplore the tendency among almost all the pro- 
ducers of forest products so to scant the size of the 
stock furnished that ofttimes its usefulness is questioned. 
We note that much of the western boards furnished are 
but %-inch in thickness. We have even heard that 
54-inch drop siding is now on the: market. We feel war- 
ranted in asserting that such practices will revert to 
the disadvantage of any manufacturer, and suggest that 
steps be taken to curtail or stop the output of lumber, 
posts or shingles which are so skimped in size that their 
service is vitally impaired. We commend this matter to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for its 
careful consideration. 


Community Development. 


We endorse all measures that tend to the material or 
intellectual betterment of our various communities, and 
urge a closer acquaintance with the patrons that we may 
serve them the more and exploit them the less. No 
tombstone will tell how much gold we had, nor how 
big stock of lumber we carried, but rather how well we 
performed our duty to our family, our neighbors, and to 
all those within the sphere of our influence. 


Trade Journals and House Organs. 


We again call attention to the very capable publica- 
tions that so ably present at frequent intervals the 
record, news and advertisements of the ‘‘sawdust trail.’ 
We have found them ever ready and eager to assist 
association endeavor at every opportunity that comes to 
their attention. The lumber dealer who feels that he is 
equipped to handle his business without a trade paper 
is like unto a wood chopper going to his work with a 
dull ax. 

We note an ever increasing number of house organ 
publications distributed gratuitously to the trade. Some 
of them are ably edited, and all are a source of interest 
and information pertaining to their specific item of man- 
ufacture. The menace to themselves of a too extended 
number of these is that the appetite may be cloyed with 
too much free stuff. In reading matter, perhaps more 
than with other things, he who pays a price will give of 
his time for appreciation. 


Lumber Insurance. 

No feature of our association work has been fraught 
with so happy and remunerative results as our insurance 
department and our sccretary in his report will place 
before you a record that is gratifying indeed. 


Membership. 

We would respectfully call to your attention that many 
dealers in the State are not members of this association 
and we feel that they should accept this slight burden. 
The business of the association is conducted in a way 
that presents no menace of public disapproval or prose- 
cution, and were the insurance economies the only ad- 
vantage effected, still could a member consider his dues 
well invested. 

We confidently assert that the business pendulum 
which for some time has been on its swing through an 
era of conservatism, caution and apprehension now 





makes its way with an increasing momentum through a 
widening field of opportunity, progress and prosperity. 
And may the blessings of peace abide with us now and 
forever. 

The Secretary’s Report. 


The annual report of Secretary Hall began with a re- 
counting of the adverse business conditions that affected 
the lumber trade in the first nine months of 1915 and with 
the business awakening of the last three months, with 
wholesale and retail stocks badly broken and promise 
of a spring trade ‘‘that would indicate a firm market 
for the first few months of the new year at least.’’ The 
report noted with gratification several movements of 
vital interest to the lumber trade in the year just closed, 
including the advertising campaign of the National Lum. 
ber Manufacturers’ and Southern Pine associations, which 
are having the active codperation of the retail organiza- 
tion. Continuing, he said: 


As one of the dominant features of association work is 
the education of the dealer along the line of making him a 
better and more capable merchant, and as the requisites of 
any business which expects to grow and develop during these 
days of strenuous competition is the proper use of printer's 
ink in the way of successful, trade-getting advertising and 
publicity we have fashioned our program along this line and 
the subject will be handled from several distinct angles, and 
yet all tending to instill into the mind of the progressive 
dealer the advantages of a more liberal and judicious use 
of his local paper than he has in the past considered neces- 
sary. 

After referring to the importance of the address to be 
made by Dr. Krebs, Secretary Hall declared that the pro- 
posed reclassification of lumber by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was inimical to the interests of the 
retailers and therefore was opposed by them. He found 
hope for the retail trade in the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission and in the efforts of west coast shingle 
manufacturers to improve their product. 

The report paid a tribute to members who have died 
within the last fiscal year, including Olaf Holmquist, of 
Oakland; H. 8. Fuller, sr., of Crete, and S. M. Scar- 
borough, of Dunbar. 

The association, the secretary reported, earnestly hopes 
‘<that this convention may be the beginning of a more 
cheerful and satisfactory year for the association as well 
as for each one of you individually.’’ 

As treasurer Secretary-Treasurer Hall reported receipts 
during the last year amounting to $2,323.82, expenditures 
of $2,234.58, and the balance’ on hand $89. 24, 


Appointment of Committees. 


At this point in the proceedings the following com- 
mittees were appointed: 

Auditing—C. W. Melone, Lincoln; F. S. Davey, Malcolm; 
E. L. Brown, Chester. 


Resolutions-—R. 8S. Swanson, Oakland; T. D. Huntsaker, 
Stromberg; F. C. Krotter, Palisade. 


Nominations—J. C. Newcomb, Friends; R. I. Trumbull, 
Hildreth ; Ralph Philpot, Humboldt. 


A review of the scope of the advertising work of the 
Southern Pine Association, both in a direct way in pro- 
moting the use of yellow pine and in codperating with 
the retailer in boosting the sales of lumber over substi- 
tutes, was given in an address by D. V. Dierks, of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Though brief, his talk was a valuable one and was 
greatly appreciated by the dealers. A representative of 
the manufacturers at a retail convention can accomplish 
a great deal of good, according to the dealers here, 
and what Mr. Dierks had to say went a long way in 
cementing the interests of the manufacturers and dealers. 


Meeting of Insurance Department. 


There was a meeting of the insurance department and 
later Secretary Hall made a report on its work. This 
report given in detail showed a very healthy condition, 
and the insurance department is in better shape than 
ever before and serving more members than ever before. 

The report of the secretary characterized the fiscal 
year just closed as ‘‘ another extremely fortunate one’? in 
losses and congratulated the members on the ‘‘splendid 
showing’’ of the last five years. During 1915, it said, 
but 16% percent of the deposit premiums was collected, 
‘‘yet that sufficed to pay our losses and expenses and 
leave us at the end of the year with a larger surplus than 
we had a year ago, ‘‘and this despite augmented ex- 
penses. In October the board had reduced the annual 
rate from 40 to 36 percent, effective January 1, leaving 
present policies under the latter rate. A moderate amount 
of business was looked for in tornado insurance. Of 
pending litigation the report said: 

The Mangold case which was decided in our favor in the 
equity court of Douglas County was appealed to the Supreme 
Court by the losers, and our attorney informs us that it will 
probably be a year and a half or two years before we can 
expect a decision from that body. We are confident that 
when a decision is handed down it will affirm the action of 
the lower court, so we are not worrying about it. And in 
this connection let me urge upon each of you the necessity 
of having all your policies read exactly alike, so that in 
case you should be unfortunate as to meet with a loss your 
claim shall not be held up for four or five years by litiga- 
tion. Do not simply say to the agent, ‘Write me up for a 
thousand upon my yard,” and leave it to him to arrange the 
details. You may be sure that he will favor the company 
nine times out of ten. Adopt a form which seems to meet 

(Concluded on Page 69.) 
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AILERS’ ANNUAL HAS UNIQUE FEATURES. 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association Addressed by Representative Manufacturers—Closer 
Co-operation Assures Brighter Future for Industry—Exhibit of Forest Products. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—Of a most encouraging 
nature were the attendance at the opening session of the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association this morning and the reports 
that the president and secretary had to make of the pres- 
ent activities and future usefulness of the organization. 
The meetings are being held in the public assembly 
room of the courthouse, with the exhibits installed in the 
commodious Areadia Hall across the street. President 
Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, presided, and Sec- 
retary W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, who has been laid 
up with a broken foot, was able to be present on crutches. 
Several hundred dealers were in the room when President 
Webster rapped for order shortly after 10:30 o’clock 
this morning. The Metropolitan Male Quartet sang a 
group of songs and led the convention in singing 
‘« America. ’? 

President’s Report. 


President Webster began his report with a reference 
to the scope of the association, its jurisdiction extending 
throughout Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and ineluding a membership 2,700 strong. He spoke of 
the advantages that the organization affords its members, 
in connection with which he specified the work of the 
traflic, claim, legal, car tracing and insurance departments. 

In the early part of his address President Webster paid 
an extraordinary tribute to the twenty-six years of service 
and the personality of Secretary W. G. Hollis and voiced 
the general sentiment that he would continue in the or- 
ganization’s employ. In acknowledging the services of 
the lumber trade journals he referred to them as— 
the great mediums through which are transferred the best 
thought of the best workers for the upbuilding of the com- 
munities, as against their attempted destruction by the enor- 
mous accumulation of capital as directed from Wall Street 
by the so-called catalog houses. I hold no brief from the 
trade papers, but the retailer who is without the journals 
tributary to this territory—the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of 
Chicago, and the Mississippi Valley Lumberman * * * is 
running his business without a rudder and walking like a man 
in the dark. 


President Webster’s references to the catalog houses 
were vigorous and to the point. He claimed that ‘‘lum- 
bermen who are not only alive but awake can easily 
meet their methods.’’ 

In reviewing the record of the fiscal year just closed 
President Webster deplored the influence of the unsatis- 
factory corn crop of a great deal of the association’s 
territory but stated that farmers were recovering from 
that baeckset and that ‘‘we can not believe that one fail- 
ure of a corn crop in a rich community is going to put 
us out of the running.’’ 

As to the future President Webster said: 

At this time optimism seems to rule the day. The optimist 
is out with his fighting gloves on, and the pessimist is rele- 
gated to the back yard to think over his troubles and wear 
off his grouch all by himself. Give us the hand of the 
optimist always. Give us the man who is always looking 
into the future with a smile—who meets you and shakes your 
hand as though it were a real live thing instead of sliding 
‘t in in a surreptitious manner and sneaking it out again 
before you have a chance to shake it. No man with health 
has a right to be pessimistic. This old world of ours owes 
everybody a living and, with proper industry, perseverance, 
honesty and saving you are bound to be successful. 

The address closed with a request that attention be 
given the speakers listed on the program, who had mes- 
sages of importance to all. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Referring to the closing year as one of ‘‘ watchful 
waiting,’’ Secretary Hollis touched upon the legal deci- 
sion for which the association has been waiting for a long 
time and urged patience with regard to it. He found 
much encouragement in the attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission toward business problems and conditions and 
dwelt at some length upon the evolution of the retail 
lumber business from the modest yard of former years 
to the up-to-date establishment of today, and urged that 
members take advantage of the influence of intelligent 
advertising. He noted with gratification the tendency 
: manufactuers to codperate with the retailers and asked 
hat in their own behalf special attention be given to the 
a ip fost to be made on trade extension, newspaper work, 
insuranee and credits. 

Secretary Hollis emphasized the importance attached 
by manufacturers to ‘‘employing every legitimate means 
to keep their product properly before the public’’ and 
instanced the efforts-of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, saying on this point further: 
As further evidencing consideration and recognition of 
‘¢ retailer by the manufacturers’ associations, the Southern 
line Association invited the secretaries Sf several retail 

sociations to meet with its secretary and his assistants in 
‘ve trade extension department, for the purpose of discussing 
\ith the retail secretaries the various activities of the depart- 

ent and getting their criticisms and suggestions. The con- 
‘rence was a pronounced success. The retail secretaries did 

't hesitate to criticise and suggest and we were told before 

’ conference closed that it had been very valuable to the 

‘nufacturers and that they would act upon several of the 

sgestions made. 

Secretary Hollis urged that a committee should be 
a —— to take advantage of the invitation issued by 
© Southern Pine Association for retail associations to 


1 








visit the mills within that organization’s jurisdiction as 
its guests He concluded by saying: 

The association membership is growing, a substantial num- 
ber of yards having been added to our roster during the last 
twelve months. If every member were to make such use 
of the association service as the payment of his dues entitles 
him to and would tell his neighbor of its value it would be 
put a short time before the membership of the association 
would be coextensive with the number of retail lumber dealers 
in the territory it covers. 


The report of the treasurer, C. E. English, showed 
cash on hand January 12, 1915, of $2,452.03, and re- 
ceived for membership fees and dues in 1915 $12, 964.80, 
a total of $15,416.83. During 1915 $12,829.13 was paid 
out, leaving a present balance (December 31, 1915) of 
$2,587.70. The report was referred to the auditing com- 
mittee. : 

C. D. Marckres, of Perry, Iowa, presented the report of 
the conference of retailers held with the grading com- 
mittee of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at which were present representatives of the retail 
associations of New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Texas 
and the northwestern and southwestern territories. 

In opening his address Mr. Marckres went back into 
ancient history and asserted that Noah consulted with the 
lumber dealer in building the ark, and declared that the 
kind of lumber chosen was not cypre.s, because ‘‘if 
that had been the wood chosen the cypress manufacturers 
would have had the ark dug up and on exhibition before 
now.’’ Mr. Marckres said that that was the first get- 
together meeting between manufacturers and retailers 
and that the second conference of which there was record 
took place November 1, 1915, at New Orleans, when the 
Cypress Manufacturers’ association proposed to pay the 
expenses of representatives of various retail organiza- 
tions for the purpose of considering with the grading 
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committee a revision of the grading rules. He reviewed 
the transactions of that meeting, which have appeared 
heretofore in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and in that 
connection said: 


It is extremely gratifying to state that the rules as recon- 
structed were adopted with practically no change at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Cypress association at Jacksonville, 
Fla., November 17. In presenting the rules Mr. Wigginton, 
chairman of the committee on grades, made this reference 
to the conference: “The result was of immense benefit to 
the committee, as the suggestions of the retail dealers were 
for the most part valuable and were made in all candor and 
honesty.” 


The speaker paid a tribute to all concerned in the re- 
cent conference in New Orleans. He attributed much of 
the bogey of the use of substitutes to references to the 
rapidly disappearing forests and to the use by mail order 
houses of references to the ‘‘lumber trust,’’ and de- 
clared that ‘‘had a policy of preparedness been sooner 
enacted the strenuous efforts that are now being made 
to recover lost territory might not have been necessary. 
The manufacturers felt safe in their entrenchment of 
public necessity, and the retailer was as securely pro- 
tected under the same cover.’’ On this line he said 
further: 


The dealers were not prepared to stand the first vicious 
attack and lost ground fast. The manufacturers, however, 
were quick to rally, and they are now not only keeping up 
their end of the battle but are furnishing the dealer with all 
kinds of ammunition in the shape of efficient advertising 
and ideas to encourage and stimulate the use of lumber. 
The retailer who does not maintain bis position on the firing 
line will be compelled to yield his place to a better man or 
will be counted among the missing at the end of a heavy 
engagement. 


Mr. Marckres complimented the cypress manufacturers 





upon their campaign of business getting and their ex- 
ploiting of the ‘‘ Wood Eternal.’’ 


Relationship of the Country Editor and the Retail 
Merchant. 


H. C. Hotaling, past president of the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association, discussed in a most interesting and 
informative manner the subject ‘‘Relationship of the 
Country Editor and the Retail Merchant.’’ He said the 
mail order business which threatened the lumber mer- 
chant as well as other lines of trade, including the coun- 
try printer, is a problem that is causing anxiety to every 
retail dealer. He told of the favorable impression made 
upon the ordinary reader by the magazine advertisements 
of material for a modern home at $673, with the added 
assurance that there will be no shortage and no extras 
and that the lumber will be clear and knotless and sound 
in every way. This sounds fine and the pictures look 
good and the advertisement carries with it the idea that 
if the lumber is bought from the local dealer there will 
be a large bill for extras and that everything not in- 
cluded in the bill will be charged at a big advance. Such 
misleading statements as these put the lumber dealer 
in bad. While the local dealer’s figures on the same 
house might, in fact, be more there is a good reason 
for it. The local dealer expects to remain in the com- 
munity and do business with the same individuals year 
after year, and to do so he must be on the square and 
give value received. The dealer, he said, is endeavoring 
to make a living for himself and family but hé wants 
to make it honorably and to be a real help to his patrons 
by giving them the benefit of his study and experience, 
and judging by the advertising found in the local papers 
of Minnesota a great majority of the lumber merchants 
have already realized that one of the best remedies for 
existing conditions is publicity. However, the speaker 
thought the lumber dealers are not using their local 
papers as much as they should in order to throw the 
searchlight of truth upon lumber conditions and to point 
out how material may be used to the best advantage. In 
this connection he said: 

I was indeed impressed with the fairness on the part of 
the lumber interests when handed a recent copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. There was much in the publication 
that should have been given publicity through your local 
home papers instead of being hid under a bushel, as it were, 
by being confined to the trade publications which are circu- 
lated primarily and almost exclusively among the dealers. 
The trade publication has given you the facts after perhaps 
heavy expense and much research. It is your privilege and 
your duty now to pass these good things on to the general 
public and thus reap the seed sown by your trade publica- 
tions. For example, the magazine notes the circulation of 
the erroneous statement that “Prices on lumber reach toward 
the sky” that prices are advancing by leaps and bounds 
going up so fast that no one can afford to use tumber as a 
building material; that concrete, brick etc. are much more 
reasonable in price. I confess this is the general impression 
ef the public, but if it is not true who is to blame for it if 
no attempt is made by the local dealer to correct the false 
statement by quoting prices or using other arguments in 
local advertising. 

In the same magazine is an article making the apparently 
reasonable statement that “removing sound shingles after a 
short service and substituting new ones because the first 
were improperly laid is gross waste.” On my own home 
shingles laid more than a quarter of a century ago were in 
better condition than those laid a couple of years ago, but 
whoever thought for a moment to lay the blame on the 
mechanic who shingled the roof or the nails which he used? 
The one thought and the first thought was that the shingles 
were not up to the standard in quality of those purchased 
thirty years ago. We know that tin roofs, with the kind 
of tin used today, are not so good as those of the old days, 
and of course the shingle roof went into the same class 
poorer material of necessity was the cause of its giving 
out. How was the layman to know that the big wide 
shingles should have been cut in two and how was he to 
realize, without being told, that the wire nails now in vogue 
easily corrode and rust off, while the old shingles were put on 
with the old-fashioned cut nails that my father handled in his 
hardware store fifty years ago, and which seem to have 
passed out of existence with the passage of time? But you, 
my brother, placed in possession of these facts, should pass 
them on to your patrons through the columns of your home 
paper and by so doing you will build up greater confidence 
between yourselves and the farmer. He will then be made 
to realize that you are more anxious to satisfy him than to 
sell him a bunch of shingles each year with which to patch 
his barn roof and to have him cuss you inwardly all the 
time for selling him shingles that were “half baked.” It is 
this loss of confidence that plays havoc in business. 

One more article in this self-same magazine also caught my 
eye and it was a story telling how a shingle roof might be 
constructed to last forty years. That’s a long time and, my, 
what a lot of people are interested in such a roof. The 
only thing wrong with the article was that it was copy- 
righted, preventing its republication for the benefit of all 
the people. But even a copyright will not keep you as 
local dealers from telling your patrons how they can build 
such a roof—by using good shingles, proper nails etc. Then 
there were illustrations of striking interest showing that 
many of the patent roofing materials now furnished the 
public are practically worthless and that even the socalled 
fireproof asphalt shingles are less resisting to fire than 
roofs covered with ordinary shingles. 


He then said that all of these things were intensely 
interesting and valuable to the layman but that an 
examination of twenty local newspapers picked at ran- 
dom from twenty different localities in Minnesota showed 
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that not one of them contained a single hint covering 


the points just referred to. He impressed upon the deal- 
ers the necessity of using care in the preparation of their 
ads for their local papers and to be sure that they were 
timely and up to date, as the lumberman who in the mid- 
dle of a Minnesota winter is advertising ‘‘high grade 
steel wire fencing’’ is not getting best results, because 
the farmer is not building a fence at this season of the 
year. An ad more to the point and more likely to get 
business results is one that presents the picture of a 
model barn and asks the pertinent question of the farm- 
er, ‘‘ Would not your stock be much better off in warm 
and more sanitary quarters at this season of the year?’’ 
and then invite him to come into the lumber office to 
look over barn plans and offer him personal aid in solving 
the problems of building. 

The speaker said that on the whole the lumber mer- 
chants of Minnesota are good advertisers and have found 
by gone experience that a good advertisement prop- 
erly displayed is the lowest salaried salesman in the 
world. 

He regretted the disposition on the part of a few local 
papers to accept mail order advertising but said perhaps 
they are not entirely to blame because sometimes the 
local advertising is so scarce that it is necessary to 
accept this mail order business. He impressed upon the 
dealers the value of giving the newspapers correct in- 
formation about the lumber trade and warned them 
against replying ‘‘nothing doing’’ when one of the news- 
paper boys asked the dealer for information about the 
lumber business. 

In econelusion he said: 

In the case of the retail lumber dealer there is consider- 
able to write and it is up to that dealer in company with 
other merchants in his respective community to work to- 
gether for the best interest of the community and that you 
are already doing so is indeed creditable to your line of 
trade, which perhaps more than any other has to do with 
building the home, which is indeed the very foundation 
of this republic. ; 

Insurance Matters Discussed. 

President Webster then called Vice President A. R. 
Rogers, of Minneapolis, to the chair and the meeting 
took up the consideration of insurance matters. After 
some appropriate remarks by Mr. Rogers on the North- 
western’s accomplishments in the line of mutual insur- 
ance, Samuel D. Works, of St. Paul, insurance commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, was introduced and talked about 
insurance and other matters. He said he was glad the 
lumbermen’s association had gone about its work in a 
sane way. Not a member who is enjoying the benefits 
of the mutual insurance organization can help but feel 
satisfied with the venture, and the sane and proper way 
in which it has been accomplished. But expansion is the 
order of the day, and the commissioner suggested that 
the mutual fire insurance organization might well ex- 
pand to include cychone and tornado insurance. 

The speaker predicted that 1916 would be a banner 
year in a business way, with the banks full of money, 
prices good and general conditions favorable. He ar- 
gued against the American tendency to ‘‘go off at a 
tangent,’’ declaring that there is a limit to even such a 
good thing as codperation. He said this is a time to 
keep still, but when we speak we should speak in no un- 
certain terms. He believed it is time to quit pampering 
the farmer, one of the most prosperous elements in the 
country, and to begin to treat him as ‘‘one of us’? 
instead of as a class. 

In closing the commissioner declared that the insurance 
world is indebted to the mutual feature in organizations 
such as this. Not many years ago the old-line companies 
paid splendid dividends to their stockholders but did not 
give much relief to the insured. Mutual insurance has 
taught the insuring public that insurance can be had 
practically at cost plus a reasonable charge for carrying 
it. Practically every line has mutual insurance like this 
and the days of the high rates of the stock companies 
have gone by because the mutuals entered the insurance 
field. 

On motion of B. 3owman, of Minneapolis, the di- 
rectors of the insurance organization were asked to con- 
sider the advisability of adding cyclone and tornado 
insurance. 


Commends Lumbermen’s Insurance Association. 


Ira C. Peterson, deputy insurance commissioner of 
Minnesota, was the next speaker, on ‘‘The Anti-Discrim- 
ination Laws,’’ and began by saying the department of 
insurance of Minnesota was established and is maintained 
to protect the insuring publie and then he described in 
detail the new insurance laws. Speaking of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutval Fire Insurance Association, Mr. 
Peterson said: 


Mutual insurance companies are chiefly concerned in col- 
lecting rates from their policyholders which shall not dis- 
criminate against, or unfairly favor, one policyholder over 
another, proportioned to the risk assumed. This law, there- 
fore, so far as the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur 
ance Association is concerned, can only be of material assist- 
ance in equalizing the premium rates that are collected. 

IXxperience has shown that the safest course for any 
mutual insurance company to pursue is to collect the full 
premium in cash in the first instance and then declare such 
dividends as may be justified by the company’s loss experi- 
ence, or, as in the .case of this association, to collect the 
first annual premium in cash and then levy assessments 
during the term of the policy for such amounts as are neces- 
sary to carry on the business. 

Another very great advantage enjoyed by your association 
lies in the fact that it pays no commission for securing busi- 


ness. This is a great item of expense to general fire insur- 
ance companies and your policyholders are therefore saving 
this amount themselves. I am informed that a proposition 


is now before the members of your association to extend the 
field of its operations to writing tornado insurance. A very 
large share of your policyholders will likely desire this form 
of protection and in view of the risk assumed being so widely 


scattered the danger of any great loss in any one storm is 
reduced to a minimum. In any event the actual cost of this 
insurance in your association can under no circumstances be 
greater than in any other company and on account of no com- 
mission being paid for securing the business, not being required 
to pay dividends to stockholders and, finally, because the 
expense of conducting your association is practically paid 
by your interest income on invested funds, the insurance 
must necessarily cost less than in any other. 

The organization that has been built up to do the fire 
insurance business of your association can without doubt 
handle the tornado insurance business without any expense 
other than perhaps a small amount for printing, stationery, 
postage ete. 

The speaker then said that the department of insur- 
ance is chiefly concerned in safeguarding the rights of 
policyholders and is therefore interested in having found 
a well managed company to transact business in the State, 
adding that past experience has shown that mutual in- 
surance companies conducted by persons engaged in the 
same line of business and having mutual interests out- 
side of the insurance company itself have been extremely 
successful. He said it is a pleasure for the department 
to be of assistance to the lumbermen and complimented 
the officers of the company for the thoroughly business- 
like manner in which its affairs are conducted. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Tuesday afternoon meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association drew an audience of a thou- 
sand to the courthouse assembly room and it listened with 
close attention to a long program of addresses on many 
topics of interest. The manufacturers had their inning 
at this time and were permitted co present their views 
on intertrade relations. 

Speaking for the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, H. 8S. 
Sackett referred to a ‘‘new regime’’ for the lumber 
trade, characterizing it as a spirit of friendly codperation, 
a desire to give further aid in the selling of forest prod- 
ucts, a willingness to join hands with retailers in a cam- 
paign of education in the ‘‘proper use of all kinds of 
wood for all purposes consistent with economy and serv- 
ice. The aim is to increase the proper use of lumber by 
proving its merits to the man who ultimately uses it and 
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by modern selling methods to meet the competition of 
other building materials.’’? In further reference to these 
ends Mr. Sackett said: 


There will be no duplication of the work of existing lum- 
ber organizations, but service will be offered to supplement 
their activities. 

Special attention will be given to building codes and un- 
favorable municipal ordinances, the requirements of archi- 
tects and engineers, to the requirements of home builders, to 
builders of rural communities and to the structural qualities 
of timber as determining its proper use. 

Effort will be directed toward the furtherance of a com- 
mon end among the mutual and related interests represented 
by the timber land owners, producers, wholesalers and 
retailers, special attention being given to the latter be- 
cause they are the ultimate distributing medium. 

The accomplishment of these plans, the speaker said, 
would be by publicity through literature, news notes, 
‘magazine articles, direct representation and service in all 
fields, into which campaign the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National association has entered vigorously. 
Mr. Sackett spoke of the many publications that that de- 
partment had at the service of the retailers, of the trav- 
eling exhibit in use at retail lumber associ iation meetings, 
and a special exhibit for public exposition. He referred 
to the cooperation of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., for the preparation of a large number 
of permanent exhibits, 

Further of the work of the trade extension department 
Mr. Sackett said that it had arranged to be represented 
by speakers at nearly thirty annual conventions during 
the present winter. It had codperated in public adver- 
tising in daily papers in St. Louis, Mo., Toledo, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., Duluth, Minn., Chicago and Indianapolis. 
The department sent out regularly news items to trade 
papers, including engineering journals, to newspapers 
running a lumber column, and it had a mailing list cover- 
ing twelve classes, such as architects, engineers, manu- 
facturers, dealers and others. This list, when completed, 


will include at least 20,000 names. The department had 


secured the use of 4,000 feet of moving picture films now 
in use at the exposition at Dayton, Ohio, from which it 
will go to other points. The trade extension department 
is securing a basis of codperation with other organiz:- 
tions that have interests mutual with the lumbermen, 
these including the Automatic Sprinkler Association, 
American Society for Fire Prevention, American Woo! 
Preservers’ Association, American Forestry Association, 
National Paint Manufacturers’ Association ete. It has 
in preparation a series of educative poster stamp stickers, 
metal signs and envelope inserts. Further, Mr. Sackett 
said: 

Eventually it is the object of the trade extension depart- 
ment to go further than this. It is planned to supplement 
the publicity work with personal contact, to have located st 
various large centers in the big wood consuming territory a 
corps of experts who will be at your beck and call; a wood 
paving expert, if you please, an engineer who knows the last 
word in the various kinds of paving, who will aid you or 
your association or your lumbermen’s club in securing paving 
contracts, who will go before city councils or public meetings 
and tell the virtues of wood paving, why it is sanitary, 
noiseless and durable and cheaper in the end. Likewise it 
is planned to have experts in mill construction work, experis 
in house and barn building and, in fact, in as many lines as 
conditions and your requirements demand. 

Mr. Sackett appealed to the codperation of the retailer, 
through educational efforts, with the consumer through 
effective advertising and through active interest in the 
doings of their communities. In regard to the last he 
instanced recent action of lumbermen of Dayton, Ohio, 
in securing the paving of the main street of that city 
with wood block. He appealed to his hearers to be en- 
thusiastic, not only to think wood but to talk it and sell 
it. He asked: 

Now, gentlemen, I want you to carry from this meeting 
just a few thoughts. First I want you to go from here 
with the fact firmly in your minds that the lumber supply 
of the country is not nearly exhausted. * * * ‘There is 
at present standing in the United States nearly three thou- 
sand billion feet of timber. Our annual consumption is 
between fifty and sixty billion feet. So it is plain to be 
seen that at the present rate of consumption, and not con- 
sidering the new growth, we have a sufficient supply to last 
for fifty or sixty years. There is, therefore, no timber famine 
in sight. 

In the second place I want you to go away with a clear 
understanding that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is behind you body and soul in an effort to instil] 
in the minds of the public that wood is the best material 
for a great many purposes. 

Mr. Sackett concluded with the appeal that his hearers 
leave the meeting with a firm resolve to do their part 
in the great work. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, was the representative of 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and he in- 
terestingly told the story of the development of the 
retail lumber business in this territory as he. had observed 
it as a salesman and later as a manufacturer. He asked 
for the suggestions and codperation Of rétailers that the 
whole industry may be served. [Mr. ‘Fithes’ address ap- 
pears on page 34 of this issue. ] 


Organization and Codperation. 


Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of 
the Southern Pine Association, delivered an able address 
on ‘‘Organization and Codperation.’? He proved that 
there is much new and of value to be said under both 
heads, and his remarks were typical of the Keith 
brand—incisive, understandable, to the point, and con- 
structive. He showed the superiority of an incorporated 
association over a voluntary one for many purposes, and 
quoted from an address by Joseph E. Davies, of Wiscon- 
sin, head of the Federal Trade Commission, to demon- 
strate the changed attitude of the public and the Gov- 
ernment toward business. [Mr. Keith’s address appears 
practically in full on page 32 of this issue. ] 

B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, told of hopes and plans for ‘‘ Stabilizing the Lum- 
ber Market,’’ and described some of the problems fac- 
ing both manufacturer and retailer because of fluctuating 
values. [Mr. Goodman’s address is reproduced on 
page 42.] 


‘‘A Few Questions and Suggestions Which Have Oc- 
curred to Me.’’ 


The concluding address of the afternoon was made by 
E. C. Hole, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who offered ‘‘A Few Questions and Suggestions Which 
Have Occurred to Me.’’ Mr. Hole discussed the place the 
retail dealer should occupy in the community as a leader 
in every movement tending toward community better- 
ment and pointed out how this would have a direct influ- 
ence on the question of trade extension. He said there 
are three types of men, the yesterday man, the today 
man and the tomorrow man—1915, 1916 and 1917 men. 
Those of 1915 are talking about ‘things that happened 
last year; the 1917 men are talking about what they 
are going to do or what their boys are going to do, 
while the 1916 men are the men that are here today doing 
things. To succeed, he said, a man must have a definite 
object in view, must decide whether or not he is on the 
right track, and if he is on the wrong track should get 
right. He told of the importance of a merchant having 
a wide acquaintanceship and asked, ‘‘Isn’t it as impor- 
tant to look over your list of possible patrons as it is to 
look over your accounts receivable?’’ He stressed the 
fact that in these days of modern merchandising pub- 
licity is the most effective means of keeping the merchant 
before the people properly and that publicity is of much 
greater importance now than is a favorable location. He 
also told how important it is for the dealer to have his 
plant in good shape and asked, ‘‘Are you proud of 
your plant? Is it a place that you would like your 
friends to come and see? Is your office an attractive 
place? Does your institution compare favorably with 
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every other institution in your town?’’ He suggested 
that when they got back home the dealers give their office 
lants the ‘‘once over’’ and make them places that they 
vould be proud to have anyone visit. 

He thought the dealer who is in a farm community 
ought to be able to talk intelligently about the farmers’ 
uusiness. He ought to be in a position to offer helpful 
suggestions to the farmer and thus enlist his interest and 
‘riendship. He stressed the importance also of gaining 
the interest and friendship of the women and said that 
the lumber dealers should be leaders in organizing 
women’s clubs in the country. Too many farmers, he 
thought, had been accustomed to buying labor saving 
machinery and providing comfortable barns but had 
neglected the important thing of making the home a 
ljiappier and more comfortable place for the wife and 
children, Through the women’s club, this condition could 
he largely remedied and be an important help in secur- 
ing an extension of the trade for the lumbermen. He 
said: 


The schools are talking about manual training and one 
of the first things that they talk about is wood and lumber. 
Are you in touch with this situation and the schools in 
your country? How would it do to make a rack to be dis- 
tributed to each school district in your county containing 
your advertisement, that rack to be used for their samples 
of seeds that are being tested in the country schools? Do 
you know of any better advertisement where you could reach 
the “kids’’ better than right there? 


He suggested that it would be a good thing to have 
one day devoted to visiting the plants in the town, 
everybody going to see what his neighbors are doing, and 
said: 

Wouldn’t that be the greatest advertising stunt that you 
could pull off in your town? Everybody would be talking 
about your business: all would be writing to their friends 
about it. It would be a continual chain of advertising. 


After making many helpful recommendations as to 
how the lumber dealer could extend his trade, the speaker 
closed with the suggestion that each take occasion to 
take an inventory of himself and to determine whether 
or not he is doing his full share in the matter of building 
up town and community, making each a better place in 
which to live and making the people more satisfied with 
their surroundings and thus adding permanency to his 
business. 

DEALERS DISCUSS CREDIT QUESTION. 


An important conference that was not on the published 
program was a meeting on Wednesday afternoon at- 
tended by about 150 retailers, who assembled for the 
purpose of discussing the all important question of 
credits. 

J. T. Grant, of Rolfe, Iowa, who presided at this con- 
ference, explained that he had had some correspondence 
with Secretary Hollis regarding a place on the program 
for this discussion, but as the program had been made up 
Mr. Hollis suggested that a round table talk be held on 
Wednesday. Explaining that an examination of his own 
books had disclosed that during 1915 his cash sales had 
been less than 8 percent of the year’s business, which in- 
cluded sales of coal, only 17 percent of which was cash, 
sales of lumber and other materials being about 3 per- 
cent cash, Mr. Grant said he believed it was the experi- 
ence of most dealers that their book accounts represented 
as much as the stock on their yards, and expressed the 
opinion that unless the dealers did something to correct 
ee situation they would be driven crazy or to the poor- 
iouse. 

F. H. Henry, of Belle Plaine, Iowa, said that easily 
80 percent of his lumber sales are credit sales but he 
tries to get cash for his coal. He had no system or solu- 
tion of the problem to offer and, in fact, he. said, he 
doubted whether he wanted to put his business on a cash 
basis. A farmer who has the cash will figure with all the 
yards and buy where he can get best terms and prices 
and many want to pay in thirty, sixty or ninety days. 
Mr. Henry thought after an account had run thirty days 
a good plan would be to get a note that could be dis- 
counted. 

Commenting on this the chairman agreed that the 
credit business was the best and most profitable trade but 
did not think it fair to charge the cash buyer the same 
price as the one who buys on credit. 

EK. G. Bowen, of Searsboro, Iowa, after an experience 
of five years with a lineyard concern and six years in 
business. for himself, said he had never been ashamed 
of his book accounts and that at this time he did not have 
twenty accounts dating back of November 1. On ac- 
counts that run more than ninety days he charges 8 per- 
cent, and as he is located in a one yard town all his 
-ustomers know his terms. For the benefit of any who 
might not be familiar with them he had considered put- 
ting up in his office a big placard with the terms printed 
on it. 

W. W. Prichard, of Thief River Falls, Minn., said for 
thirty years he has had three rules for credit: 1. Have 

understanding when the material is sold. 2. All 
edit sales carried on the books exceeding thirty days 
ist be secured by interest bearing notes. 3. All ac- 
‘onnts must be closed every sixty days either with cash 
interest bearing notes. Last year ended with less than 
000 on the books of each of his yards, he said, but 
ome of the yards he had sold inside of three years had 
‘much as $45,000 outstanding. Asked whether he in- 
‘uded bills receivable in book acounts or whether they 
vere secured, Mr. Prichard replied that in four years he 

‘| found it necessary to charge off only $137 in bad 

‘ounts. When selling coal he extends credit to a cus- 
‘mer for the first load and lets him have the second 
ven the first is paid for. 

'f. T. Barber, of Grinnell, Iowa, said that the lumber 

siness was different from other lines in that the cus- 
tomers will string their purchases of lumber along while 
m other lines sales are completed the day they are begun. 
Ife found the average buyer of lumber willing to pay 
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when he has received the entire bill. In five years, he 
said, he had lost only $157 and that included coal busi- 
ness amounting to $50,000. Of this total amount lost 
$131 had been a coal account and the man owing this had 
recently offered to settle it with a car of posts. Mr. Bar- 
ber has an itemized statement of each account made for 
him when the books are posted in order always to be ready 
for a customer who has promised to come in on a certain 
day after his statement is ready. Balance statements 
are sent monthly to all customers, the itemized statement 
being kept in the office because if the customer does not 
have the itemized statement he is more likely to come to 
the office to inquire as to the correctness of the balance. 
At the end of the second month after the account is un- 
paid a statement is sent with a request to pay and at 
the end of the third month a more insistent request is 
made, and if the account runs four months he goes after 
it. On his stationery is printed the notice: ‘‘ All ae- 
counts are due on tenth of month following month of 
sale.’’ He said that he avoided taking notes as he did 
not want to go into the banking business and found that 
if he kept hammering he could usually get his money if 
it was in a book account. Whenever there is a doubt 
about an account being good he always files a lien. 

The chairman then explained briefly the credit system 
used by H. R. Isherwood, of Sawyer, Wis., who has two 
dates for payment, the fifteenth and thirtieth of each 
month, giving a discount of 2 percent on bills paid on 
those dates. Where a customer prefers to pay cash in 
advance he gives a discount of 4 percent. 

H. A. Wagner, of Mitchell, S. D., took issue with 
Mr. Barber in the matter of incomplete sales. He said 
every time any lumber leaves his yard this completes 
a sale and said that he has a contract form reading: 
‘We agree to furnish material on this bill and take 
back what is left over and in good condition.’’ Then 
he has a blank whereby the purchaser agrees to pay 
as specified in the contract and if not paid according 
to agreement the account draws 6 percent interest. 


As to Definite Credit Rules. 


To get an expression from the dealers present the 
chairman asked how many had definite credit rules and 





H. S. SACKETT, OF CHICAGO; 
Represented the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


only eight or nine hands were raised. The chairman 
then said: ‘‘If any of you could go through all the 
accounts of the business men in your town you would 
be surprised to find out how much some people who 
are asking you for credit owe to others.’’ 

Mr. Prichard thought each dealer should always have 
a single sheet showing the total indebtedness of each 
customer. Then he would know how much was due, 
a fact he did not realize with the accounts scattered 
through the books. In his yard not a dollar’s worth 
of lumber is permitted to go out without an under- 
standing as to when it is to be paid for. He uses a 
triplicate order form, the original going to the office, 
the duplicate to the customer and the triplicate re- 
maining in the book, this being checked up each night 
in order to keep the account straight. 

The work of the Citizens’ Credit Association, of Park 
Rapids, Minn., was explained by Fred Long, who said 
each member pays 35 cents a month and four times 
a year the members turn in lists of names on their 
books classified as follows: B, good; C, pays eash; D, 
slow pay but dependable; E, doubtful; F, demand cash 
payments. The list tells what each customer owes 
and the secretary fixes up the accounts and sends out 
a list to each member. The report also contains space 
for information as to whether a man’s property is 
in his wife’s name or his own, his probable worth, ete. 
The association meets once a month and talks over 
credits. Three form letters are used, the first being 
sent out by the merchants, the second containing a 
statement that unless the account is paid in thirty 
days it will be put up for sale, while the third letter 
is sent out by the secretary. In his own business, he 
said, each account is balanced every day. 

No dealer present being in position to explain the 
system of the Thompson yards, Platt B. Walker, of 
Minneapolis, was requested to tell how this concern 
handled credits. He said that at each point where 
the Thompson company operates yards the agent is 
furnished with a complete list of the credit rating of 
all regular and prospective customers living in his ter- 


ritory, and only those who are financially responsible 
can secure credit. Retail prices are all definitely fixed 
by a published list which the agent must adhere to. 
Where cash is given with the order a special discount 
of 10 percent is allowed. Where a customer is not 
prepared to pay cash he is required to sign a sales 
ticket, which is a bankable promissory note payable 
at a definite fixed date. This rule is rigidly adhered 
to, no matter how large or small the amount of the 
purchase. Each contract contains an agreement on the 
part of the signer of the note, but if he fails to pay 
at maturity interest automatically accrues from date 
of sale. Mr. Walker said that under this new system 
every one of the yards had materially increaséd its 
trade as compared with that under the old methods. 
At some points the agents had secured in cash over 95 
percent of the total amount of their sales. The com- 
pany experiences little trouble in getting customers to 
sign the tickets, and makers of these notes are careful 
to pay when due in order to avoid the substantial 
penalty provided. 

Replying to the request of a member who has a 
good many renters in his community as to the best 
methods of handling them, Mr. Prichard said he would 
never sell a renter a dollar’s worth of lumber without 
knowing whether it was to be paid for by the renter 
or the owner. If a renter said the owner was unwill- 
ing to pay the bill he was asked to bring the owner in 
and he could usually be induced to make the improve- 
ment desired. 

E. Walton, of Castlewood, S. D., thought every dealer 
ought to impress on their communities that every 
dollar sent to a mail order house is taken out of the 
community while money spent at home works for the 
community. 

Concluding the meeting, Chairman Grant said that 
the entire discussion appeared to have brought the 
matter of a credit system and how to handle the eredit 
business right down to the individual dealer. 


THE FINAL SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—At the final session of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association this morning 
Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, was reélected as 
president, other officers elected being as follows: 


Vice president—I. R. Goodridge, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Directors for three years—C. W. Chapman, of Waterloo, 
Iowa; M. TT. McMahon, of Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Director for one year—C. A, Finch, La Moure, N. D. 

Greetings from the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation were read. 

The customary resolutions of thanks to the speakers 
and others were adopted. 

The report of the auditing committee approving the 
books of the treasurer was adopted, and the conven- 
tion adjourned. 


RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING. 


Immediately after the adjournment of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association the annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association was held, with 
Vice President A. R. Rogers, of Minneapolis, presiding. 

The report of the finance committee, approving the 
books and accounts, was adopted. 

Amendments to the constitution were adopted permit- 
ting the organization to write tornado, windstorm and 
cyclone insurance, as well as fire insurance; making the 
number of directors not less than seven, nor more than 
eleven, instead of the fixed number of eleven, and pro- 
viding that the board of directors may fill vacancies or 
await the annual meeting; five directors must be resi- 
dents of Minneapolis; the board is empowered to fix the 
limit of any risk. 

An amendment was also adopted providing for the an- 
nual meeting to be held on the third Thursday in Janu- 
ary, or permitting the date to be fixed by the board of 
directors. Secretary Hollis explained that as the con- 
stitution stood before amendment the association was 
compelled to meet on the third Thursday in January. 
This made necessary the annual meeting of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association at the same time, even 
though this date conflicted with other retail meetings. 
This change makes the date of the annual meeting more 
elastic, so if the secretaries of the middle West want to 
get together next November to arrange a schedule of non- 
conflicting dates for next year’s conventions, this can be 
done. This action follows the suggestion by the ‘‘Man 
From Utopia’’ in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue 
of January 8. 

The following directors were reélected: D. E. Baker, 
of Traer, Iowa; C. E. Greef, of Eldora, Iowa, and C. H. 
Ross, of Sioux Falls, 8S. D. The action of the directors 
during the year in electing F. H. Carpenter, of Minneap- 
olis, a director to succeed A. M. Sheldon, of Minneap- 
olis, who had retired from the lumber business and re- 
signed, and B. C. Bowman, of Minneapolis, to succeed his 
brother, S. H. Bowman, deceased, as treasurer of the 
organization was approved. 

The finance committee was then elected as follows: 
J. R. Furley, of Minneapolis; George A. Lieberstein, of 
Milbank, S. D., and George 8S. Hage, of Madelia, Minn. 

Resolutions on the death of Treasurer S. H. Bowman 
were adopted. 

In bringing the meeting to a close Vice President 
Rogers appealed to the members to give their loyal sup- 
port to the association. 

A motion extending thanks to the officers and directors 
was carried. 

Assistant Secretary O. D. Hauschild, who was called 
upon for a few remarks, said the surplus fund is now so 
large that the interest practically pays all the expenses 
of operation and all the members pay for its actuai loss. 
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The association, he said, is the strongest in the country, 
with $2.43 of assets for every $100 insurance in force. 
The association then adjourned. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


The visiting lumbermen attended the Gayety Theater 
in a body on Wednesday night and had a gay time. To- 
night St. Paul and Minneapolis retailers and architects 
and some visiting lumbermen joined in a dinner at the 
Minneapolis Club. 

The Northwestern Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Club 
held a meeting Wednesday night at the West Hotel at 
which thirty were present. Credits and retail yard man- 
agement were the subjects discussed and the members vis- 
ited the lumber exhibit at Arcadia Palace as guests of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


SALESMEN FEAST AND FROLIC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—The Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association had its 
annual dinner in the gold room of the Radisson Hotel 
Monday night and—well, some time. There was no 
program except some moving pictures of Charlie Chap- 
lin and others, and at that the Charlie Chaplins among 
the diners quite eclipsed the screen variety. There was 
plenty of food and fun, and Charles Plant, of Minne- 
apolis, and G. L. Andrew, of Crookston, Minn., helped 
along with Scottish songs. Paper caps added to the 
beauty of the diners. A flashlight was taken but the 
gelatin ran, and no wonder. Everybody was careful not 
to talk shop and so everyone forgot his troubles and 
voted the occasion a great success. 


THE EXHIBITORS. 


Wednesday was Exhibitors’ Day. There were no 
formal sessions of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. Instead the visiting lumbermen flocked 
to Areadia Palace, which had been converted into an 
exposition building and where everything that is sup- 
posed to interest the retail lumber dealer was attract- 
ively displayed. The place was alive with electric 
lights and color, thronged with people, and filled with 
the hum of conversation. A band in the balcony dis- 
coursed music, good and rag. The handelasp and the 
smile were the order of the day, and salesmen and their 
customers had many a cordial reunion. There was a 
wide variety of exhibits in which the substitutes 
showed an aggressive and enterprising front. 

The associations exhibiting were the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, of Chicago; the South- 
ern Pine Association, of New Orleans, La., the North- 
ern White Cedar Association, of Minnieapolis, Minn., 
and the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Oshkosh, Wis. The exhibit of the latter 
was an elaborate one and was in charge of Chief 
Inspector W. H. McDonald, of Oshkosh. It included 
white cedar shingles, hemlock base, casing and mold- 
ing, basswood ceiling, birch, elm, pine and hemlock 
doors, tamarack and hemlock shiplap, and birch and ash 
boards. It was intended especially to be a practical 
demonstration of hemlock and tamarack in all grades, 
to show the retailer that he can buy these goods on 
actual grade. 

The exhibit of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was that illustrated in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of January 15. It showed a model barn, with 
method of framing, model hog houses and other valu- 
able suggestions for the best use of wood. There 
were also advertising hints and other things of interest. 
The exhibit was in charge of a quartet of experts— 
Homer 8. Sackett, E. A. Sterling and Prof. C. E. Paul, 
of Chicago, and Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, 
Mo. A wood-guessing contest, in which the visitors 
were invited to name thirty different woods from as 
many samples in the natural, was a diverting and edu- 
eational feature. The reward was $10. 

The Southern Pine Association had a beautiful vine- 
twined arbor that looked like a bit of the sunny South 
itself, and E. E. Pendleton. of New Orleans, was there 
to heighten the illusion. The exhibit was most inter- 
esting, and included yellow pine ceiling, siding, floor- 
ing, casing and base, and finished floors and panels. 
The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau also had in this booth 
an exhibit of the products of its mills. 

Secretary N. E. Boucher, of Minneapolis, was in 
charge of the booth of the Northern White Cedar Asso- 
ciation, which displayed some high quality white cedar 
posts and poles. 


Individual Lumber Exhibits. 


A considerable number of enterprising concerns had 
individual exhibits of lumber, or exhibited lumber in 
connection with flooring and similar things. The Central 
Warehouse Lumber Company showed samples of about 
every wood under the sun, illustrating in a graphic 
way its wide line. Included in the specimens exhibited 
were fir, yellow poplar, Idaho white pine, ash, red oak, 
rock maple, chestnut, southern ash, quartered red oak, 
hickory, birch, cherry, plain and quartered white oak, 
Washington spruce, western hemlock, California red- 
wood, Tennessee red cedar, red cypress, yellow pine, 
norway pine, California white pine, red gum, Wash- 
ington red cedar, Minnesota white pine, western pine, 
elm, tamarack, Minnesota balsam, jack pine, Wiscon- 
sin hemlock and basswood. H. E. MeMillan, of Minne- 
sota Transfer, was in charge. 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Company, of Winches: 
ter, Ida., made a fine showing of Idaho white pine in 
lengths. G. A. Jones, of Minneapolis, and D. C. Van 
Ostrand, of Des Moines, Iowa, did the honors to the 
visitors. 

Brooks Bros., of Minnesota Transfer, Minn., specializ- 
ing in heavy fir and hardwood timbers, had a booth 


made up of varied woods, no two boards alike. J. A. 
Kenworthy, of St. Paul, received. 

The Twin City Hardwood Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, showed all kinds of hardwood lumber. 

The Oregon Lumber Company, of Ogden, Utah, was 
represented by C. L. Bowling, of Omaha, Neb., at that 
company’s booth. D. L. Van Auken, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was present representing the John D. Mershon 
Lumber Company, of Saginaw, Mich., which exhibited 
a redwood frame. Lee L. Doud, of Tacoma, Wash., 
represented the Defiance Lumber Company, of Tacoma. 


Much Fine Flooring Shown. 


The number of flooring exhibits was comprehensive, 
many of the well known northern mills being repre- 
sented either with an exhibit exclusively of flooring or 
with hardwood lumber also. H. B. Sutton, of Minne- 
apolis, represented the Twin City Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, and had a pleasing exhibit 
of the maple flooring products of the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Company, of Gladstone, Mich., 
and the oak flooring of the Memphis Hardwood Floor- 
ing Company, of Memphis, -Tenn. 

The Radford & Wright Company, of Duluth, Minn., 
had a very attractive showing of the maple flooring of 
the I. Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich. H. H. 
Shepeck, of Escanaba, Mich., was on hand represent- 
ing the Stephenson concern. The Radford & Wright 
representatives were H. H. Strassburger, of Duluth, 
and C. R. Eaton, of Minneapolis. 

The Osgood & Blodgett Manufacturing Company, of 
St. Paul, Minn:, was represented by President H. E. 
Osgood, Treasurer F. S. Blodgett, L. 8. Blodgett and 
William Erickson. They showed a comprehensive line 
of hardwood flooring. 

The John C. Hill Lumber Company, of St. Paul, 
Minn., had on exhibition the maple flooring of the 
J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich., 
and the oak flooring of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, 
of Blissville, Ark. J. C. Hill and Allen Kirkpatrick 
represented the Hill concern in this booth, and J. E. 
Clark, of Blissville, the Bliss-Cook company. 

The G. H. Tennant Company, of Minneapolis, repre- 
sented by J. W. Wilkins, was also a hardwood flooring 
exhibitor. 

Paul H. Knoélk, of Minneapolis, represented the Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Company, of Hermansville, 
Mich., and D. A. Wilfong the Malone-Bovey Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, local distributers. Not only 
flooring was shown but illustrations also of a model 
city. 

Exhibits of Millwork. 


The millwork exhibits showed the special products 
of some good mills. The Bradwell-Robinson Company, 
of Minneapolis, exhibited a massive oak sideboard, 
massiveness being a hobby with this concern, as well 
as other products. The representatives in charge were 
W. E. Smith, Frank McCuskey, Guy E. Martin, Frank 
E. Becker, L. F. Palen and Mr. MeFerren. 

Other extensive exhibitors of millwork were the Rad- 
ford & Wright Company, of Duluth, Minn., the Osgood 
& Blodgett Manufacturing Company, of St. Paul, Minn., 
and others. 


The Door Display. 


The Pacific Mutual Door Company, of Tacoma, Wash., 
had a complete display of its products, showing its 
fine finished fir doors. G. A. Williams and F. O. Crum, 
of St. Paul, were on hand to explain the goods. 

Other exhibitors that had doors as part of their dis- 
play were the Radford & Wright Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., the Bradwell-Robinson Company, of Minneapolis, 
and the associations exhibiting. 


Shingles of Quality. 


The Transfer Stained Shingle Company, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and East Chicago, Ind., and the 
Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company were represented 
by F. A. Hofheins, of North Tonawanda, president of 
the former concern. They displayed stained shingles 
and distributed green carnations. 

The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company 
had shingles on display. 

The Copalis Lumber Company, of Carlisle, Wash., had 
shingles on exhibition. E. J. Boyce, of Minneapolis, 
was in charge. 

Siding ‘and Molding. 


The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company 
had a large and interesting display of cedar siding and 
was well represented by Sales Manager W. H. Oliver, 
of Seattle, and A. W. King, of Minneapolis. 

The Copalis Lumber Company, of Carlisle, Wash., also 
showed spruce moldings and cedar sidings. 


Silos and Silo Stock. 


The manufacturers of silos and silo lumber had many 
and interesting displays, model silos being shown as 
well as full-sized doors and the best staves. The 
Minnesota Tank & Silo Company, of Minneapolis, 
showed a section of a silo and some staves. It was 
represented by J. W. Wilkins, of Minneapolis. 


J. D. Latier, of Waterloo, Iowa, the veteran silo 
expert, represented the Central Warehouse Lumber 
Company, of St. Paul, which had an excellent silo 
exhibit. 

The E. C. Tecktonius Manufacturing Company, of 
Racine, Wis., with F. A. Tecktonius on the job, showed 
two silo doors as well as aluminum models of silo fix- 
tures and hardware. 

Brooks Bros., of Minnesota Transfer, Minn., had an 
exhibit of silo stock. 


The Iowa Tank and Silo Company, of Waterloo, Iow 
showed a silo door, which was demonstrated by ( 
Wheeler, of Waverly, Iowa. 

The Storm Lake Tank & Silo Company, of Ston 
Lake, Iowa, was represented by 8. P. MeMakin, o: 
Storm Lake, and F. R. Jolly, of Minneapolis. The, 
explained the merits of a miniature silo. 


Preservatives of Wood. 


The Pyrolin Products Company, of Fort Dodge, Iow:, 
had its secretary and manager, G. F. Johnston, right o:: 
the job and made a graphic demonstration of whai 
Pyrolin will do. A blow-torch was kept blowing for au 
hour on a pine board that had been treated wit 
pyrolin, and the board did not ignite. A lace curtai: 
dipped in it refused to burn when a match was held 
to it. 

The Barrett Manufacturing Company, of New York 
City, N. Y., had an unusually interesting exhibit of 
treated and untreated woods, including red oak and 
pine, mahogany ete. There were also treated posts and 
piling which showed how preservatives really preserve. 


Steel Fences and Gates. 


The steel fence manufacturers who had space were 
the Keystone Steel & Wire Company, of Peoria, II1.; 
the Cyclone Fence Company, of Waukegan, IIl.; the 
Chicago Steel Post Company, of Chicago; the Meyer 
Manufacturing Company, of Montevideo, Minn.; the 
Salway Steel Post Company, of Chicago; the Rowe 
Manufacturing Company, of Galesburg, Ill.; the Stand- 
ard Manufacturing Company, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
the Iowa Gate Company, of Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Steel Ventilators. 


Many patterns of steel ventilators were shown, in- 
cluding the well known King ventilators of the King 
Ventilating Company, Owatonna, Minn., and the prod. 
ucts of the Butler Manufacturing Company, of Kansas 


City, Mo. The Badger Steel Roofing & Corrugating - 


Company, of La Crosse, Wis., showed steel roofing and 
ventilators, and Shrauger & Johnson, of Atlantic, Iowa, 
steel cupolas, windows and chicken coops. ‘The Carbo 
Corporation of Chicago, exhibited steel supporting 
systems. 

Wood Compositions. 


The Cornell Wood Products Company, of Minneapolis, 
had an attractive display of Cornell wood board fin- 
ished and in place. F. W. Bird & Son, of East Walpole, 
Mass., also showed wall board. 


Old King Coal Among Those Present. 


The coal displays were those of the Wattles-Fisher 
Coal Company, of Minneapolis; 8. H. Benjamin Coal 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and the Buchanan Coal 
Company, of Chicago. 


And Substitutes Came Also. 


The displays of the substitutes were many and at- 
tractive, with plenty of literature for distribution. The 
patent roofing exhibitors were the Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, of New York City, N. Y.; the Minne- 
apolis Paper Company, of Minneapolis; Union Fiber 
Company, of Winona, Minn.; the Ford Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Paul, Minn.; the F. C. Leslie Com- 
pany, of St. Paul, Minn.; the McClellan Paper Company, 
of Minneapolis; the W. 8S. Nott Company, of Minne- 
apolis, and F, W. Bird & Son, of East Walpole, Mass. 

The Belt Line Brick Company, of Minneapolis, had 
a display of brick. The What Cheer Products Com- 
pany, of What Cheer, Iowa, showed clay products. <An- 
other exhibitor was the American Brick & Tile Com- 
pany, of Mason City, Iowa. 





TO CHECK AGGRESSIVENESS OF COMPETITIVE 
MATERIALS. 


BurFFraLo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change is maturing its plans for opening the campaign 
against substitutes for lumber, which of late have beer 
very much more active than lumbermen think. Com- 
plaint is made that the retailers of lumber are working 
against the trade in some cases, not only by selling these 
substitutes but by circulating the literature put out by 
manufacturers of cement and other hard material for 
building. Chairman M. S. Burns, of the special com- 
mittee, already has considerable correspondence on the 
subject and expects to hold a meeting in the interest of 
the lumber trade before long in order to bring the matter 
fully before the lumbermen. He thinks that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will send someone 
from Chicago to give a history of the movement so far 
and advise what has seemed the most successful course. 

The exchange has been aware for some time that the 
manufacturers of substitutes for lumber were very much 
more active than the lumbermen were in pushing their 
wares, but have not known exactly what to do, especially 
as lumber was dull and it was hard to get hold of archi- 
tects and others who had only a nominal interest in 
lumber. 


AFTERNOON ENTERTAINMENT A ROYAL 
SUCCESS. 


New York, Jan. 18.—The first special ladies’ day wa: 
given by the board of governors of the Lumber Trades 
Club of New York last Saturday, and there was an 
attendance of about 100. An excellent dinner was 
served and entertainment was furnished by the Eureka 
Quartette, which was followed by an afternoon of 
dancing. The officers are very enthusiastic over the 
manner in which this special event was received b) 
the trade and other entertainments for Saturday 
afternoons are being considered by the committee in 
charge. 
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WESTERN METROPOLIS HOST TO LUMBER DEALERS. 





Mountain States Association Holds Annual in Denver—Reports Show Organization Has Had Successful Year—Rura] 
Credits Discussed by Financial Authority—Hardware Men Attend Session. 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 18—An admixture of boards, 
jeef, roadbed and hardware forms hotel lobby gossip in 
jenver this week because a quartet of booster organiza- 
tions are vieing with each other as to which can make 
themselves the most felt in this western metropolis. Not 
only are the Mountain States lumbermen here but the 
Western National Stock Show, Colorado Retail Hardware 
& Implement Association and the Colorado & Wyoming 
Good Roads Association help form a melting pot of 
enthusiasm difficult to beat. 

The thirteenth annual convention of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association is proving to be the 
best ever because a combination of circumstances has 
made not only the lumber business good in this western 
country but suecess is also prevailing with other lines 
in a greater measure than in other parts. In the terri- 
tory covered by this retail association crops have been 
good for two seasons, and nothing moves lumber like 
good crops. The range country has not had the back- 
sets in growing beef like other sections as the foot and 
mouth disease did not reach here like elsewhere, and the 
eattlemen are enthusiastic and thankful. 

President Harry Nutting, Littleton, Colo., of this 
association, spoke of these favorable conditions when he 
made his opening address when the initial session of the 
thirteenth annual meeting convened today in the ordinary 
of the Brown Palace Hotel. 

‘‘We have had a great deal to be thankful for during 
the last year,’’ he said. ‘‘ While other parts of the coun- 
try have been visited by floods, tornadoes and the like, 
ours has been visited by sunshine and prosperity.’’ He 
cited additional things to be thankful for, peace at home 
with war and bloodshed abroad, and business generally 
throughout the country in such a state as to promote 
confidence for 1916. 


Reasons for Optimism. 


Reasons for optimism were also dwelt upon by Secre- 
tary R. D. Mundell in his report and the other speakers 
who at the first session lent their aid in making a most 
valuable convention program. Anderson Pace, of Chi- 
cago, who was to have spoken upon the subject ‘‘ Per- 
sonality in Business’’ oceasioned disappointment in not 
being able to come to Denver, but his place was ably 
filled by a prominent local business man, Winfield Hart- 
zell, who knows how to talk as well as to sell merchan- 
dise. His subject, though he did not term it as such, 
might have been called ‘‘ Misfits of Education.’’ For 
over an hour he held those attending the afternoon ses- 
sion spellbound. At this session there was a joint meet- 
ing of the lumbermen and the hardware men because 
two speakers were on the program who had a message 
for each. The other speaker was Gordon Jones, presi- 
dent of the United States National Bank of Denver. 

Mr. Jones, who is one of the best known bankers and 
financiers of the West, had as his subject ‘‘ Rural 
Credits.’’ This subject is a big one for the commercial 
interests of the West, much more so than the East or 
midwest States because the farmer ont: here isin. greater 
need of financial backing than the tiller of the soil who 
is more firmly established. #Mr. Jones has given ‘fis 
subject months of thought and investigation and has 
studied the subject at first hand in Europe where rural 
credits suecess gave impetus to the movement in this 
country. Following his talk at the afternoon session 
today, E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary and 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, spoke of the work of Hoo-Hoo 
and its rejuvenation. In all, a more helpful program 
could not have been devised, and tonight the lumber 
dealers are spending their time renewing acquaintance- 
ships, exchanging views or attending the big Hoo-Hoo 
coneatenation which has been arranged by Secretary- 
Treasurer Tennant and local members of the order of 
the Big Black Cat. Several initiates are having their 
fur properly tanned, taking their first step in the catnip 
bed and are getting their first glimpse of the light. 


Weather Crisp and Sparkling. 


Though the weather in Denver yesterday was very 
threatening, with snow falling rapidly and a blizzard 
apparently looming, today turned delightful and, with a 
mantle of snow upon the ground, the air is crisp and 
Sparkling. It is just the ideal kind that puts vim and 
zest.in convention attendants. In speaking of attend- 
ance, the present annual is being greeted by as good an 
attendance as in years. This association is noted for 
bringing out almost the whole membership at the annual 
cathering, and what is still better, the members attend 
the sessions. 

At the morning session today two suggestions of Sec- 
retary Mundell took root at once; one that a committee 
he appointed to solicit new members among lumber- 
men not now belonging but in attendance at the meet- 
‘ig, and the other that another committee frame a new 
‘onstitution, on the ground that the prestnt one is obso- 
‘te and not in keeping with progress that the associa- 
‘ion stands for. The membership committee consisting 
of Hal Baldwin, of Greeley, Colo.; W. J. Warren, of Fort 
Morgan, Colo.; W. C. Kurtz, of Grand Junction, Colo.; 
Ned D. Beaver, of Denver; D. C. Donovan, of Longmont, 
Colo.; W. R. Grier, of Cheyenne, Wyo.; W. E. McClung, 
“f Colorado Springs, Colo., and Curtis Humphreys, of 
‘atoon, N. M., got busy at once and vowed they would 
‘rive several dealers in the corral before the day was 
over, The results of their work is to be reported at 
one of tomorrow’s sessions and the report of the com- 








mittee on new constitution will be presented at the same 
time. The committee on new constitution is Hal Bald- 
win, of Greeley, Colo.; H. C. Koch, of Aspen, Colo., and 
Charles H. Akers, of Monte Vista, Colo. 


Play as Well as Work. 

The convention will’ not conclude until Thursday. A 
big program of entertainment has been arranged and 
the dealers will play as well as work at this meeting. 
The entertainment is chiefly in the hands of a commit- 
tee of the Knot Hole Club, an organization of Denver 
lumbermen and allied dealers who are noted as being 
hosts just a wee bit better than anybody else possibly 
could be. The feature of the festivities of the Knot Hole 
Club this year will be a journey aboard the Ark, which 
has been built, calked and provisioned even as Noah did, 
and the date of the Ark party will be tomorrow night 
at the Brown Palace Hotel. The glories of Denver as a 
lumber ‘‘drying’’ spot will be shown in novel ways; 
the State being ‘‘dry’’ now, new schemes of entertain- 
ment in this neck of the West are absolutely necessary. 
The entertainment for ladies is being carried out in just 
as an elaborate a manner, theater parties, ‘‘Seeing 
Denver’’ and other affairs of enjoyment having been 
arranged for them. 


Better Codperation Sought. 

President Nutting in opening the initial session today 
spoke first of the desire for a change in name from 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, be- 
cause it was not representative of all the membership, 
and how a majority favoring the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, caused that name to be adopted. 
He said that there had been two meetings of the board 





R. D. MUNDELL, DENVER, COLO. ; 
Secretary. 


of directors during the year, and that the close prox- 
imity of Littleton, his home, to Denver, had made it 
possible for him to visit the office of the association 
forty times during the year, which certainly showed that 
he was on the job as chief executive and that close 
cooperation with Secretary Mundell in all activities of 
the association was had. He mentioned how Secretary 
Mundell, Ned D. Beaver, of Denver, and himself had come 
to attend a meeting at Colorado Springs of dealers in 
that vicinity, and in telling how the meeting was pro- 
ductive of much good, struck the keynote of a situation 
that causes a drawback to retailing success everywhere 
where lack of codperation exists. 

‘“We found dealers in the same town who were not 
on speaking terms,’’-said President Nutting. ‘‘The 
reason for this was that they were not acquainted and 
imagined it was necessary to keep as far away from 
the competitor as possible. I told them that I con- 
sidered one of the most valuable assets in my business 
was the very close acquaintance with my competitor, 
and by working in harmony and codperating many 
things could be eliminated that have proved so disas- 
trous to business. I feel that the lumber dealer is 
entitled to a reasonable profit on his goods, and am 
sure that he can not get it fighting his competitor. At 
best the profit is small enough.’’ 

In his address he told how Secretary Mundell had 
achieved such good work in traveling among the mem- 
bers and in territory seeking new members, and that 
his visits had been the means of settling many dis- 
putes and getting warring factions together. Most 
troubles reported are imaginary, he said, and only about 
7 percent had been found to ke real. 

“‘T wish every dealer within our jurisdiction were 
a member,’’ he said. ‘‘Just the moral effect is worth 
more than the annual dues.’’ 


Value of Association Membership. 


The next thing dwelt upon in his annual report was 
how pernicious prosecution in the past had kept mem- 
bership down, but now that vindication had been had 


in the courts the matter of adding new members was 
much easier, and a steady growth is looked for. 

‘‘The work of the association commends itself to 
every thinking lumberman and you will find the most 
successful lumbermen are association men,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Why? Because they know what the asso- 
ciation is doing, and they feel they can not afford to 
remain outside.’’ 

The present ‘‘dryness’’ of Colorado did not escape 
attention from the president in his annual address, and 
judging from his remarks he does not expect business 
in this State to go to the ‘‘bow-wows’’ just because 
the thirst quenching emporiums of the booze variety 
have been led to the task of compulsory closing of 
doors. 

Death of ‘‘John Barleycorn.’’ 

‘*December 31 at 12 o’clock p. m. in Denver ‘mourn- 
ers’ could be seen going about the streets in great 
numbers,’’ he said. ‘‘Flags were at half mast; whis- 
tles blew and bells tolled, and when I inquired the 
cause I was told that it was the funeral of ‘John Bar- 
leycorn.’ John was not a friend of the lumbermen, 
however, simply an acquaintance, and a familiar figure 
about town. John was quite old, having been born 
about the time of the building of Pike’s Peak. The 
‘drys’ say this marks the beginning of an era of un- 
precedented prosperity, but the ‘wets’ say the ‘drys’ 
are ‘talking through their hats’; that the people will 
choke to death and the country will go to the bad, 
but the more conservative people say that this country 
is so big that one industry will neither make nor break 
it. New Mexico and Wyoming have local option.’’ 

Two things stand out as being of most importance 
to the work of the association, said President Nutting. 
The first is, reciprocal demurrage and the second the 
question of destination weights on coal. About 75 per- 
cent of the members of the association sell coal. He 
said that a national demurrage law was needed, but if 
this is not obtainable that a State law should be sought. 
Nebraska had one, it was cited, and it was proving 
very satisfactory. President Nutting recommended 
that three legislative committees be appointed, one in 
Wyoming, one in New Mexico and one in Colorado, to 
seek such a law. 


Tells of Destination Weights. 


Speaking of destination weights of coal, President 
Nutting said a car of coal is weighed at the mines and 
in most cases the tare weights on the ear are used. 
This car may have been weighed empty when dry and 
at the time it is weighed with coal it may have been 
in a rain and absorbed a ton or more of moisture, 
which would naturally cause a shortage. If a car is 
pilfered in transit, he said, there is that much more 
shortage, and it appeared that the dealer can expect 
little or no redress from the shipper or the railroad 
company. 

‘‘This matter should receive the attention of a live 
committee,’’ he said. ‘‘The committee could take the 
matter up with the proper authorities and see if some 
relief could not be obtained.’’ 

In closing he expressed the belief that the association 
in point of service was second to none, that results 
were being obtained, and that every activity of the 
association was built on the idea of codperation. 

At the close of his address, D. C. Donovan, of Long- 
mont, Colo., in a brief talk praised the work of Presi- 
dent Nutting, and at his suggestion a vote of com- 
mendation for his valuable work in behalf of the-asso- 
ciation was tendered. 


Secretary Mundell Tells of Progress. 


Secretary Mundell in reviewing the work of his office 
for the year declared that most of the activities had 
been along local lines, and though conditions were not 
perfect the territory covered by the association, as 
compared with other association territory, was quite 
free from cut-throat mail order competition. Under 
these conditions lukewarmness is likely to prevail to- 
ward association matters. 

“* Apparently it takes war to work patriotism to the 
highest pitch,’’ declared Secretary Mundell. ‘‘The 
same is true in association work, but we would remind 
you of the great question of preparedness, now before 
the American people, and ask you to consider the same 
and apply it to your business and the work of this 
association.’’ 


Value of Local Meetings. 


The declaration was made that unfortunately it was 
impractical to transmit to each member of the associa- 
tion every detail of its work, and that if such were 
possible more would recognize the benefits of the asso- 
ciation. He said local meetings had proved of much 
benefit to the dealers attending, and that he as secre- 
tary was always eager and anxious to lend a hand and 
be present personally wherever a small group of dealers 
desired to hold a meeting. Secretary Mundell then 
made his suggestion that a committee be named to 
frame a new constitution for recommendation later 
during the annual, a suggestion which was acted upon 
favorably. Twenty-three members had been added dur- 
ing the last year, he said, and three had been lost, due 
to discontinuing their business; four others had re- 
signed, leaving 225 members in good standing in 
January. 

The presentation of the report of Secretary Mundell 
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included a financial statement showing the association 
to be in a healthy financial condition. The official re- 
port of Treasurer Larry Maroney, of Denver, bore out 
the statement of Secretary Mundell as to finances. 

The consensus among dealers attending the conven- 
tion is that 1916 will be a good year for the retail lum- 
ber dealer in this territory, and that another good 
erop year will certainly make business healthy in the 
matter of moving boards and kindred wood products. 
Much important discussion is to be had tomorrow and 
on Thursday, and every one attending is in an op- 
timistic frame of mind. Just now everything augurs 
well for the welfare of the Mountain States retail 
lumber dealer, according to those in this territory who 
ought to know. 

Rural Credits Discussed. 

Farming conditions in continental countries of Eu- 

rope which brought about a system of rural credits and 
cooperative banks were described fully by Mr. Jones 
in his talk, and he contrasted conditions abroad with 
conditions here and explained why in his opinion rural 
credits along plans different from those workable in 
Europe must be arranged for this country, if such a 
system is to be a success. 
“In those countries, he said, there has never been 
anything that would compare with our country town 
banks and European farmers, to obtain loans, had to 
go to larger centers to negotiate financial help. There, 
too, most farming was done on small acreage, and the 
farmer paid his loan off on a much slower basis than 
is usual in this country. 

In this country, the speaker also pointed out, there 
are so many different prevailing conditions that what 
would apply to one rural territory would not apply to 
another, and for that reason he thought that what 
is to be done in the way of rural credits in this coun- 
try should be done by the States instead of the Fed- 
eral Government. He said the farmer of the Moun- 
tain States farmed under different conditions from the 
farmer of the central West or East, and that the 
farmer of the central West or East tilled the soil 
under different conditions from the farmer of the 
South; hence what would apply and work out in one 
section would not work out in another, and what had 
proved successful in Europe might not work in this 
country at all. 


Provisions of the Hollis Bill. 

He explained in detail the provisions of the measure 
introduced in Congress known as the Hollis bill and 
told how, in his estimation, the bill contained many 
provisions applicable to our conditions. Farmers now 
in most sections could obtain money just as easily and 
at just as reasonable rate as the bill would afford if 
it became a law, and he expressed the belief that the 
drafters of the bill did not realize farming conditions 
here in this country. 


Too High Rate Admitted. 

The belief was expressed that the tiller of the soil 
in many instances had been compelled to pay a too 
high rate for his loans, and that this especially was 
true in the South. ‘‘The banker who charges the 
farmer a too high rate of interest is standing in his 
own light,’’ declared Mr. Jones. ‘‘A rate that is too 
high is simply extortion. The farmer who needs help 
as provided through rural credits is the farmer who 
is trying to get a start; the established farmer never 
did have any difficulty in getting money when needed.’’ 

The speaker declared that two plans had been pro- 
posed that looked as if they might adapt themselves 
to this country, and both plans had been found satis- 
factory in Australia. One provided that the State 
issue bonds at 3% or 4 percent and in turn loan the 
money obtained in this manner to farmers on long time 
at % percent over the rate of the issue. The other was 
for the formation of State banks that would receive 
savings and loan the savings to farmers on long time 
at say, 5 percent. The latter plan, he said, did not 
possess the advantages of the first because there was 
a question whether savings could be loaned out on long 
time, and done safely. 

Mr. Jones, in closing, made it plain to his hearers 
that he had no set views of his own, but had simply 
appeared before them to explain what was meant by 
rural credits, what had been done in other countries 
with such systems, and the contrast that existed in 
conditions prevailing abroad and conditions prevailing 
in this country. A great need, it was pointed out, was 
for farmers to stop farming in a haphazard manner 
and put their farming on a business basis, the same as 
the commercial classes. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S PROCEEDINGS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 19.—How far reaching is the 
benefit of an agricultural college to any State in which 
it is located, from the viewpoint of service and develop- 
ment, was the principal subject discussed at this morn- 
ing’s session of the annual meeting of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association. Charles A. Lory, 
president of the State agricultural college, was the speak- 
er. His subject was ‘‘The Benefits of Agricultural Col- 
leges to Business Men and Farmers.’’ 

After tracing the changes in the last fifteen years in 
the progress of agricultural schools, which have been 
caused chiefly by the internal development of the country 
along lines demanding greater crop production, Mr. Lory 
told of how far the agricultural was outstripping the 
classical and mechanical arts departments in turning out 
well equipped students and doing a work that is of 
benefit to communities generally. Today, he said, induce- 
ments for the young man to remain on the farm and 
away from the city are greater than ever before, and the 
importance of farming and the remuneration resulting 
therefrom are looming larger each year. The high cost of 


living has played its part in turning attention to farming 
and its pinch has revealed the necessity for larger crop 
production in this country. 

Citing the value of the work accomplished at the experi- 
ment station of the Colorado State College alone, the 
speaker told of how one of its professors had experi- 
mented until ‘‘defiance wheat’’ had been developed as 
the best of that cereal adaptable to Colorado and declared 
that if the college had never accomplished anything else 
that result alone repaid for all its cost. College experi- 
ments with the sugar beet are a worthy forerunner of 
the great sugar beet industry of Colorado and had not 
the experiments proved what could be done with the 
growth of beet sugar within the State the industry 
might never have been promoted. Hog cholera, which 
cost farmers within the State $400,000 two years ago, 
had been stopped through the efforts of the college and 
the industry was on a better footing now than ever. 
A new devastating insect appeared a few months ago in 
the fruit belt of the Arkansas Valley and college activi- 
ties stopped its ravages. 

The most important work now of the agricultural col- 
lege, President Lory declared, was the extension depart- 
ment that permits farm experts of the State to go out 
into surrounding districts and hold conferences with the 
farmers, and through this means the farmer is not only 
given first hand aid but business men of the communi- 
ties visited are greatly helped. County farm instructors 
are doing a wonderful work in behalf of the farmers of 
Colorado, he said. A diversity of climate and altitude 
within the State, the speaker pointed out, made it very 
difficult for the college to be helpful to all farmers; 
the State possessed all kinds of soil and a range of 
climate such as may be found from North Carolina to 
Greenland. ‘‘A new ideal of service has come out of 
the growth of the agricultural college and its work,’’ 
said President Lory, ‘‘and the prosperity of many lines 
of activity within the State depends in large measure 
upon agricultural college development. ’’ 

Another important address given this morning was by 
W. W. Green, a member of the Colorado State Industrial 
Commission, who explained the growth of the idea of 





HAL BALDWIN, OF GREELEY, COLO. ; 
Vicegerent Snark. 


the workmen’s compensation laws and detailed the work- 
ings of the law within the State. 

The morning session closed with an address on Port- 
land cement by W. B. Eleock, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 20.—At today’s session the asso- 
ciation unanimously adopted resolutions of thanks to the 
management of the Brown Palace Hotel for courtesies 
shown members and their families; to the Knot Hole 
Club for the best entertainment ever provided for the 
members of the association and their guests, as well as 
for entertainment for the ladies at the Denham and 
Orpheum theaters; to the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany for the free use of typewriters during the con- 
vention; and to the following speakers for their excel- 
lent addresses: Gordon Jones, Dr. Chas. A. Lory, B. W. 
Eleock, J. I. Finley and R. 8. Kellogg, and to Mrs. 
Ferne Whitman Smith for her delightful songs. Other 
resolutions were as follows: 


Resolved, That this association would ask that an honest 
advertising bill be enacted by the Federal Government and 
also that the Stevens Bill, as set forth in the following 
resolutions, be endorsed by this association. 

WHEREAS, The abolishment of uniform retail prices on 
standard goods is directly in the interest of large aggrega- 
tions of capital operating through a system of chain stores 
and mail order houses which, whenever possible, have adopted 
the practice of advertising articles of known merit and 
established value at cut rates, or below cost, for the purpose 
of creating the impression that their entire stocks are bar- 
gains; and 

WHEREAS, In this way the uninformed consuming public 
is attracted to buy large quantities of unknown goods at an 
unwarranted cost; and 

WHEREAS, It is in the public interest that dishonest meth- 
ods of doing business, injuring honest merchants and encour- 
aging a monopoly in retailing, should be-prevented; and 

WHEREAS, The business welfare of every merchant not in 
the control of said combinations of capital is threatened; 
and 


WHEREAS, The Stevens Bill introduced in Congress by 
Representative Stevens, of New Hampshire, is a measure that 


will protect the public and give independent merchants an 
opportunity to do business under legitimate conditions; and 

WHEREAS, Inasmuch as lumber is not, from its character, 
ever retailed at a fixed or retail price, we as retail lumber- 
men are only interested indirectly in the Stevens Bill because 
we believe it will result in the building up of the smaller 
business man and the smaller community; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that it is just as economically wrong 
to retail any article of merchandise of known value and price 
at cost, or less than cost, in order to induce customers to 
patronize such a store for thousands of other articles of 
unknown value and at a larger prefit, as it is for a com- 
bination of merchants to agree among themselves to sell such 
standard articles at twice the price at which they are 
ordinarily sold throughout the country; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation heartily endorses the Stevens Bill and calls on the 
United States senators and representatives in Congress from 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas to favor that 
measure and to use their influence in having it passed by 
Congress. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to our senators and representatives in 


Congress. 
THE CONCATENATION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


DENVER, Cou., Jan. 19.—The most successful conea- 
tenation ever held in Denver took place Tuesday night, 
when all the old ‘‘cats’’ within a radius of 500 miles 
gathered to see twenty-one kittens ‘‘get their fur 
tanned.’’ Supreme Scrivenoter-Treasurer E. D. Ten- 
nant, of St. Louis, Mo., was present to see that nothing 
was omitted. The work was put on by the following: 


Snark—Hal Baldwin 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. P. McPhee. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—H. W. Hanna. 
Scrivenoter—J. E. Preston. 
Custocatian—D. H. Elder. 
Jabberwock—Ted Aldous. 
Bojum—C. W. Kirchner. 
Gurdon—T. E. Moss. 
Arcanoper—Tom Brown. 


The victims were the following: 

N. D. Beaver, W. H. Lewis, F. C. Weston, A. S. Chappell, 
Hi. F. Lambert, A. V. Kipp, of Denver; O. N. Reynard and 
D. Severance, of Greeley; E. E. and G. W. Bechtelheimer, 
Pine Bluff, Wyo.; C. M. Gevrez, Loveland; A. W. Brown, 
Omaha; J. Y. and W. G. Brown, Lamar; B. H. Hazen, Port- 
land, Ore.; H. D. Donovan, Longmont; W. H. Hogsett, 
Niwot; R. M. Mudgett, Longmont; W. F. Wyant, Arapahoe: 
R. B. Howard, Rifle. 


Nearly 100 Hoo-Hoo howled their approval over the 
luncheon that was served in the Palm Room of the Brown 
Palace Hotel following the concatenation. Chairman 
Will McPhee introduced Supreme Scrivenoter Tennant, 
who reviewed the work .of the organization during the 
last year and outlined its prospects. In every district, 
he declared, great interest is manifested and large initia- 
tions are being held all over the country. Many who 
have dropped out of Hoo-Hoo’s ranks have come back 
into the order and everywhere is a determination to make 
it grow. He expected that Hoo-Hoo would be out of 
debt by the end of the year. He explained that the 
increase in dues was necessary, as the running expenses 
of the order could not be maintained through receipts 
from initiations alone. The order will be incorporated 
and about September next the death benefit fund will 
be reéstablished. For the maintenance of this $1.25 
will be set aside from the dues. ‘‘We now have enough 
support from the lumber dealers of the United States 
and Canada,’’ declared Mr. Tennant, ‘‘to assure the 
future growth and prosperity of the Order.’’ 





URGES MUNICIPAL DOCKS FOR ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 18.—Local lumbermen are much 
interested in the proposed plan to establish municipal 
docks at St. Louis. The committee on streets, sewers 
and docks of the board of aldermen has been holding 
meetings at which those interested have appeared. Nu- 
merous lumbermen have appeared before this committee 
to advocate the plan, among the most prominent being 
Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Company, and Stephen J. Gavin, president of the Stephen 
J. Gavin Lumber Company. 

Julius Seidel addressed the committee at one of the 
meetings and gave a brief account of the manner in 
which lumber formerly was handled by water, showing 
the relative cost of water transportation of twenty years 
ago and the cost today by rail, as follows: 


Average cost per thousand feet by water, including piling 
in retail yards ..... Sib ioiasare'e eit wis Sele ie 80-454 mw ioesastel alone A 
Average cost per thousand feet dressed lumber by rail in 
retail yards ....... Se ea a ee ee eee 


Average cost per thousand feet rough by rail, including 
Ree Ok PC REIS so aoe ovo 6 0 5 0 sow Ae ess 


He also laid stress on the fact that the wood indus- 
tries of St. Louis, when capital investment is considered, 
rank as high as those of any other line or commodity. 
When all invoicing offices are added, lumber and wood 
manufactures in St. Louis rank first. This emphasizes 
the need of bringing the raw material cheaply to this 
market. The source of supply, declared Mr. Seidel, 
is getting farther away as the forests are cut, although 
there is no lack of supply, nor will there ever be with 
scientific reforestation, which is preceeding constantly. 

St. Louis must have cheaper wood, declared the speaker, 
or industries using wood as raw material will leave the 
city and locate where the supply can be had. Water 
transportation with proper municipal facilities for ter- 
minal handling and with the ability to prorate with rail- 
roads will solve this question so vital to this commodity. 
St. Louis once was a great wood market. It can be so 
again, 
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AMERICAN WOOD PRESERVERS HOLD ANNUAL. 


Twelfth Convention of Association Shows Closer Relations Between Members, Lumbermen and Railroads—Severe 
Shortage of Creosote Oil Improbable—Committee Prepares Specifications for Treated Wood Block Paving. 


The continually increasing importance of relations 
hetween the wood preserving industry and the rail- 
roads and between the wood preserving industry and 
the lumber industry was demonstrated in many ways 
during the twelfth annual convention of the Ameri- 
cin Wood Preservers’ Association held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, January 18, 19 and 20, at which 
about 100 members and eighty visitors were present. 
J. H. Waterman, Galesburg, Ill., superintendent of 
timber preservation of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney Railroad, and president of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, emphasized the rela- 
tionship between the wood preserving industry and 
the railroads when he said that 95 percent of all 
the material treated is used by the railroads and 
that facts resulting from service tests, not statistics 
or theories, are what railroad officials of the United 
States want concerning the various methods of pre- 
serving timber. The number of railroad men who are 
officers and members of various committees of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association is another in- 
dex of the harmonious relations existing between the 
two industries. 

The names of such prominent lumbermen as O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis.; E. 
A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, and Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, St. Louis, 
Mo., consulting engineer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, are on the committees of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, bearing eloquent testimony to 
the cordiality existing between the wood preservers 
and the lumbermen. 

After the convention had been called to order at 10 
o’clock Tuesday morning, J. W. Kendrick, consulting 
engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 
delivered an address of welcome, in which he dis- 
cussed the important place of wood preservation in 
railroad economies and referred to the fact that this 
was the eighth annual meeting of the association held 
in Chicago. ; 

President J. H. Waterman delivered his address of 
welcome. The report of Secretary-Treasurer F. J. 
Angier, of Baltimore, Md., superintendent of timber 
preservation of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, showed 
that the association was in a prosperous condition, 
with increased membership. 

By this time the convention was in full swing and 
reports followed one after another. Among the re- 
ports of special interest were: ‘‘Selecting and Buy- 
ing Fuel,’? by W. H. Grady, Louisville, Ky., general 
superintendent of the American Creosoting Company; 
‘‘Methods of Creosoting Douglas Fir Timbers,’’ pre- 
pared by O. P. M. Goss, Seattle, Wash., consulting 
engineer of the Association of Creosoting Companies 
of the Pacifie Coast, but read by another member in 
his absence; ‘‘Creosoted Piling and Poles,’’ by Frank 
W. Cherrington, chief engineer of Jennison-Wright 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, and the ‘‘Foreign Creosote 
Oil Situation,’? by G. A. Lembeke, of the Lembcke 
von Bernuth Company, New York City. 


The Foreign Creosote Oil Situation. 


In his report Mr. Lembcke says: 

During the months immediately following upon the 
outbreak of the European war it looked as if all ship- 
ments of creosote oil from Europe were definitely and 
suddenly stopped. The British, as well as German gov- 
ernments, immediately placed an embargo on the ex- 
portation of creosote oil on the grounds that they needed 
it for their own purposes. 

In Germany the embargo still exists, while in Great 
Britain it was found that the fact that the British 
creosote oil solidifies unless kept at a temperature of 
about 90° F. made its employment for the purposes orig- 
inally intended impossible, and the embargo against 
exportation was consequently withdrawn. Even then, 
as the British Admiralty had commandeered for its own 
purposes practically all available tank steamers, the 
question of transportation from the United Kingdom to 
the United States offered serious diculties. 

As time went on, however, it was found that the tar 
distillers in Great Britain were called upon by the Gov- 
ernment to make deliveries of coal-tar preducts for the 
purpose of manufacturing war material. Incidental to 
supplying this demand, increased quantities of creosote 
oil were produced and subsequently accumulated in the 
available storage tanks of the distillers. Thus gradually 
a situation arose where the distillers’ creosote storage 
needed relief in order to enable them to meet the Gov- 
ernment’s continued demands for coal-tar products for 
ammunition manufacture. Confronted with this situa- 
tion, the British Admiralty finally consented to relieve 
the storage by releasing from time to time, as needed, 
tank steamers for the purpose of conveying from the 
accumulated stocks creosote oil from the United King- 
dom to the United States. The result of this action was 
that during the second half of 1915 shipments to this 
country were made in larger volume tian during the 
early part of the year. 

While under present conditions, on account of the cen- 
sorship and other precautionary regulations in Great 
ritain, it is more difficult to secure exact records and 
figures, from the information available and at hand it 
can be estimated that the shipments of creosote oil from 
the United Kingdom to this country during the year 1915 
amounted to about 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 United States 
gfallons. Compared with importations of foreign creosote 
oils during 1912 of approximately 60,000,000 United States 
gallons; during 1913 of approximately 55,000,000 United 
States gallons, and during 1914 of approximately 43,000,- 
000 United States gallons, the above importations nat- 
urally show a considerable decrease. 








It must be considered, however, that this year’s total 
imports excludes all German and Belgian oils, and that 
the total volume of importations for 1915 consisted of 
British creosote oil only. Due to the fact that several 
of the large railroad systems, on account of uncertainty 
of supplies, decided to abstain for the time being from 
the use of creosote oil, as well as to the depressed 
general conditions in this country, particularly during 
the early part of 1915, the importations during 1915 
sufficed to meet in a measure the somewhat decreased 
demand. 

How the position is going to shape itself during the 
year 1916, or even beyond that, of course, remains to be 
seen and is largely dependent on the duration of the war. 
If the war should be protracted for another year German 
and Belgian supplies will not be available for importa- 
tion. The loss, however, will in all probability be slightly 
offset by an increased quantity of creosote oil available 
for shipment in the United Kingdom where, as a result 
of the increased demand for coal-tar products, a good 
many by-product ovens have replaced the old beehive 
ovens. It must, however, not be assumed that such 
possible increase in the production of Great Britain will 
be sufficiently large to totally offset the loss caused by the 
falling off in continental quantities. 

The law of supply and demand suggests that prices 
for foreign creosote oil in this country will remain about 
on the present level as:long as conditions are as just 
outlined. Even should the war end some time during 
1916 it is not reascnable to suppose that a decided change 
in price will take place. 

Stocks in Germany are entirely exhausted, and export 
of creosote oil after the war must of necessity at first 
be slow and reduced in volume. In Great Britain and 
the other countries involved in this war an immense 
amount of renewal work must be done after peace is 
declared, and, therefore, European consumption will be 
increased while the total output of creosote oil probably 
will assume ante bellum proportions. 


Reports of Committees. 


Other reports were those of committee No. 2 on 
‘‘Specifications for the Purchase and Preservation of 
Treatable Timber,’’ read by E. A. Sterling, Chicago, 
chairman of the committee; that of the special com- 
mittee on ‘‘Specifications for Preservative for Wood 
Paving Blocks,’’ by S. R. Church, manager of the re- 
search department of the Barrett Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York City, chairman. This last report 
caused discussion between the users and producers of 
coal tar creosote and the users and producers of 
water gas tar creosote, inasmuch as it recommends the 
specification of coal tar creosote only. After consid- 
erable discussion the matter was referred as informa- 
tion to the incoming committee for further consider- 
ation. 

W. F. Goltra, president of the W. F. Goltra Tie Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, read a paper on ‘‘The Quantity 
of Zine Chloride per Tie or per Cubic Foot of Timber 
and Method of Determining the True Strength of the 
Solution.’’ R. Van Metre, of the Joyce-Watkins Com- 
pany, Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘ Woods Suitable for 
Cross Ties.’’ Dr. Hermann von Schrenk discussed 
‘*Fungi Which Grow on Untreated Ties’’ and Clyde 
H. Teesdale, engineer in forest products of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., had two papers, 
one being the report of the standing committee No. 3 
on ‘‘Wood Block Paving,’’ of which he is chairman, 
and the other a paper on ‘‘ Wood Block Flooring,’’ in 
which he gave a large amount of data and many sta- 
tistics and says that the qualities which make wood 
block desirable for street work should also make it 
desirable for flooring where heavy trucking or moving 
of heavy machinery, ete., make the maintenance of 
floors a serious problem, and that wood blocks have 
already been used for warehouses, factories, factory 
courts, machine shops, railway stations, freight plat- 
forms, ferry boats and approaches, post-offices, barns, 
wild animal cages, garages, hospitals, laundries, 
bakeries, fire engine houses and by other establish- 
ments. This report was accepted as information. 


Report of Committee on Wood Block Paving. 


The committee report on paving is as follows: 

The committee on wood block paving was instructed 
to prepare a specification for the treatment and laying 
of creosoted wood blocks. The specification which this 
committee has prepared does not contain a specification 
for the preservative, but covers the selection of the 
timber, its treatment, and the laying of the blocks in 
the street. : 

The committee felt that insufficient information was 
available at the present time upon which to base a 
specification for the treatment of all of the species per- 
mitted. The specification, therefore, was made to cover 
only the treatment of southern yellow pine. We feel 
that it would probably be safe to follow this same speci- 
fication for the treatment of norway pine, hemlock, black 
gum, or tamarack, but it would probably not be a safe 
one to follow for Douglas fir. Further recommendations 
for the treatment of species other than southern yellow 
pine should be made by the committee next year. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCK PAVING.* 
Timber. 


1. The wood to be treated shall be southern yellow 
pine, norway pine, Douglas fir, hemlock, black gum, or 
tamarack; but only one kind of wood to be used in any 
one contract. 

The blocks must be cut from sound timber and must 
be well manufactured, full size, square butted and square 
edged, free from unsound, loose, or hollow knots, knot 


* This specification is for street work exposed to the 
weather. It is not intended to be used for flooring or inside 
work where the blocks are not exposed to the weather, 


holes, worm holes, and other defects, such as shakes, 
checks etc., that would be detrimental to the life of the 
blocks. The annular rings in the 1-inch, which begins 
1 inch from the center of the heart of the block, shall 
not be less than six. In case the block does not contain 
the heart, the 1-inch to be used shall begin with the 
annular ring which is nearest the center of the heart. 
No block shall contain less than 50 percent of heartwood. 
The timber shall preferably be green when treated, but 
seasoned timber shall not be excluded if it answers the 
above requirements. 


Size of Blocks. 
9 


2. The blocks shall be from 5 to 10 inches long, but 
should preferably average about two times the depth. 
The depth of the blocks should be 4 inches on all streets 
where there is any considerable amount of heavy traffic. 
On lighter traffic streets it may be reduced to 3% inches; 
or to 3 inches on light traffic or residential streets. In case 
the blocks are 3 inches in depth they shall not exceed 
8 inches in length. They may be from 8 to 4 inches in 
width, but in any one city block all of them shall be of 
uniform width. t is preferable to have the width dif- 
ferent from the depth, to avoid having some of the blocks 
laid on their sides. A variation of y, of an inch shali be 
allowed in the depth, and \% of an inch in the width of 
the blocks from that specified. 


Preservative. 
3. (To be specified by committee on preservatives.) 


Treatment.t+ 


4. The blocks shall be treated in an air-tight cylinder 
with the preservative. They shall first be subjected to 
steam at a temperature between 330° F. and 240° F. A 
steaming period of two hours for well-seasoned and three 
hours for green timber is suggested. This may be 
changed to suit each case, however, as the proper steam- 
ing period will depend upon the condition of the timber, 
the season of the year, species of wood etc. After steam- 
ing, a vacuum of not less than 24 inches shall be drawn 
and the temperature at the same time maintained at 150° 
F. to 240° F. A shorter steaming period may be specified 
for seasoned blocks than for green ones, but in all cases 
the blocks shall be steamed. Seasoned timber and green 
timber shall not be treated together in the same charge. 
While the vacuum is still on, the preservative oil, heated 
to a temperature of 180° F. to 200° F., shall be admitted 
and pressure gradually applied until a sufficient amount 
of the preservative oil has been forced into the blocks. 
After this, if it is desired, a supplemental vacuum of 
about 24 inches for one-half hour, steam, or both, may be 
applied. The blocks shall contain an average of not less 
than 16 lbs.* of water-free oil per cubic foot of wood. 
Not more than 10 percent above nor 4 percent below 
the amount specified shall be allowed in any one charge. 
They shall, after treatment, show satisfactory penetra- 
tion through and through of the preservative, and all 
blocks that have been warped, checked, or otherwise in- 
jured in the process of treatment shall be rejected. 

The surface of the blocks shall be clean and free from 
objectionable deposits of tar or other foreign substance. 
A short steaming period after impregnation may be used 
to clean the blocks if desired, but a temperature of 240° 
F. shall not be exceeded, nor need the period exceed one- 
half hour, as a rule. 

Inspection. 
= 


». The blocks shall be inspected at the plant and the 
manufacturer of blocks shall equip his plant with all the 
necessary gages, appliances, and facilities to enable the 
inspector to satisfy himself that the requirements of the 
specifications as to treatment, manufacture, and timber 
are fulfilled. The manufacturer shall allow an authorized 
representative of the city to inspect all materials and all 
parts of the plant used in the manufacture of the pav- 
ing blocks. 

After delivery upon the street the blocks shall be sub- 
jected to a further inspection and all imperfect blocks 
shall be rejected and removed from the street by the 
contractor. 

6. The blocks shall preferably be laid in the street as 
soon as possible after being treated. If the blocks can- 
not be laid immediately, provision shall be made to pre- 
vent them from drying out by stacking them in close piles 
and covering them, and, if possible, by sprinkling them 
thoroughly at intervals. In any case, where they are not 
laid as soon as they are received on the street, they 
should be well sprinkled about two days before being laid. 
It is important to have the wood sufficiently wet to be 
swelled to its maximum size before it is laid. 


Foundation, 


7. The base shall be of concrete made in accordance 
with the purchasers’ specification for concrete paving 
foundations and shall be preferably 6 inches in thickness. 
At the discretion of the engineers on lighter traffic streets 
the thickness may be reduced to 5 inches. 


Cushion, 
A—Mortar, 

8. Upon the concrete foundation shall be spread a layer 
of mortar not less than % inch nor more than 1 inch 
in thickness, and made of one part of Portland cement 
of the character provided for use in the foundation, and 
four parts of sand. Only sufficient water shall be added 
to this mixture to insure a proper setting of the cement, 
the intention being to produce a granular mixture which 
may be raked to the desired grade. The mortar shall be 
thoroughly mixed and shall be spread in place on the 
foundation, immediately in advance of the block laying, 
to such a thickness that when the blocks are set and 
properly bedded in the mortar their tops shall conform 
accurately to the finished grade of the roadway. The 
concrete foundation shall be cleaned and swept and shall 
be thoroughly dampened immediately in advance of plac- 
ing the mortar bed. The mortar bed shall be struck by 
+ This treatment recommended for southern yellow pine 
only. It is probably suited also to norway pine, hemlock. 
black gum, and tamarack, but not for Douglas fir. Further 
recommendations on the treatment of these species are re- 
served for the future. 

* This amount may range from 16 to 18 pounds, at the dis- 
cretion of the engineer, depending on local conditions. 
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templates to a surface parallel to the grade and contour 
of the finished pavement. 
B—Bituminous. 

9. Under special conditions, especially where vibration 
may be expected, mortar cushion may be omitted and a 
bituminous coating of one or two coats thickness, spread 
upon a smoothly finished and thoroughly dry concrete 
base, substituted therefor. 

Filler. 

10. When the blocks are laid the joints between them 
shall be filled two-thirds to three-fourths full with a suit- 
able bituminous filler. This shall be thoroughly worked 
into the joints between the blocks while hot. 

Expansion Joints. 

11. <A longitudinal expansion joint not less than % 
inch in width (on streets 30 feet in width), and filled 
with a suitable bituminous filler shall be placed along 
the curbs. When the width is greater or less than 30 feet 
the width of the expansion joints may be made propor- 
tionately. No transverse joints shall be used. 

Laying Blocks. 

12. Upon the bed thus prepared the blocks shall be 
carefully set with the fiber of the wood vertical in 
straight parallel courses, except that one or two rows of 
blocks shall be placed parallel with the curb and %4 inch 
therefrom. 

The blocks shall be laid by setting them hand tight on 
the cushion coat, tut no joint shall be more than ;% inch 
in width. They may be driven together about every ten 
courses to keep the rows straight. Nothing but whole 
blocks shall be used, except in starting a course or in 
such other cases as the city may direct, and in no case 
shall the lap joint be less than 2 inches. Closures shall 
be carefully cut and trimmed by experienced men. The 
portions of the blocks used for closure must be free from 
check or other fracture, and the cut end must have a 
surface perpendicular to the top of the block and cut 
to the proper angle to give a close tight joint. 

The angle of course to the curb shall be fixed at the 
discretion ot the city engineer. 

After the blocks are placed they shall be rolled parallel 
and diagonally to the curb by a steam roller weighing 
at least 5 tons until the surface becomes smvoth and is 
brought truly to the grade and contour of the finished 
pavement. When laid on a mortar bed the rolling shall 
be completed before the mortar has set, and all mortar 
that has set before the blocks are in place and rolled 
shall be discarded and replaced by fresh mortar. 

After the blocks have been thoroughly rolled the joints 
between them shall be filled with the filler selected. 

After inspection by the proper city official the surface 
of the wood-block pavement shall be covered to a depth 
of about % inch with fine screened sand. This sand is 
to be left upon the pavement for such time as may be 
directed by the proper city official, after which it shall 
be swept up and taken away by the contractor. 

When the blocks are laid on streets having grades of 
3 per cent or over the blocks may be spaced by laying 
creoscted lath between each course. The space ahove 
the lath shall then be filled with a hot bituminous ‘iller, 
or with finely broken stone and bituminous filler. When 
the latter are used the space above the iath shail be filled 
to within 1 inch of the top with hot bituminous filler, 
then filled to the top with the finely broken stone. 

. NOTE.—Engineers should not use this specification as 
a whole, but should make a selection of materiai and 
method where more than one is indicated under the dif- 
ferent headings. 

Criypr H. TEESDALE, Chairman, 

If. S. Loup, 

FRANK H. CHERRINGTON. 

A. E. Larkin, general superintendent of the Repub- 
lie Creosoting Company, Minneapolis, Minn., read a 
report of standing committee No. 6, on ‘‘Service Tests 
of Wood Block Paving,’’ of which he is chairman. 
When the subject of service tests came up reports were 
read as follows: 

Standing committee No. 5, “Service Tests of Cross Ties,” 
by Carlile P. Winslow, administrative assistant, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., chairman; committee No. 7, 
“Service Tests of Bridge and Structural Timber,” by H. M. 
Rollins, of the Gulfport Creosoting Company, Gulfport, Miss 
chairman ; standing committee No. 8, “Advertising,” by F. 
Angier, Baltimore, Md., chairman. 





Wednesday night the entertainment committee pro- 
vided a banquet held in the Louis XVI room of the 
Hotel Sherman. Professor F. H. Newell, in charge 
of the department of civil engineering, University of 
Illinois, was the guest of honor, and spoke on ‘‘ Recla- 
mation of Arid Land,’’ giving particular attention to 
forestry. One hundred and six members and visitors 
were present at the banquet. Professor Newell was 
at one time secretary of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, at which time he took an active interest in 
the subject of wood preservation and encouraged its 
extension wherever possible. Later he was chief en- 
gineer of the United States Reclamation Service, in 
which he did excellent work along conservation lines. 
Special entertainment was provided for the ladies, who 
went sight-seeing and to the theater. All thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. 

Business Session. 

Thursday afternoon was occupied by the business 
session. The report of the committee was accepted 
with a very few changes, the most important of which 
was the adoption of balloting by letter. The new con- 
stitution differed from the old in one important re- 
spect, namely, that it created a nominating commit- 
tee to name candidates. The most important of the 
resolutions reported by the committee on resolutions 
was that the association get out a manual of wood 
preserving. 

The election of officers and committees ensued with 
results as follows: 

President—Carl G. Crawford, general manager American 
Creosoting Company, Louisville, Ky. 

First vice president—John Foley, forester of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second vice president—-M. K. Trumbull, vice president of 
the National Lumber & Creosoting Company, Texarkana, Tex. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. J. Angier, superintendent of timber 
preservation of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Executive committee—A. R. Joyce (three years), Joyce- 
Watkins Company, Chicago; F. S. Pooler (three years), tie 
agent for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago; 
George E. Rex (two years), manager treating plants Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Topeka, Kan.; George M. 
Davidson (two years), chemist and engineer of tests, Chicago 
& North Western Railway, Chicago; J. B. Card (one year), 
manager Chicago Creosoting Company, Chicago; V. K. Hen- 
dricks (one year), assistant chief engineer, St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway, St. Louis, Mo.; J. H. Waterman (one 
year), superintendent of timber preservation of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Galesburg, Il. 

Nominating committee—E. B. Fulks, vice president and 
general manager American Tar Products Company, Chicago ; 
Lowry Smith, superintendent tie plant Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, Brainerd, Minn.; Frank McArdle, superintendent tie 
plant Indiana Zine Creosoting Company, Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
Cc. W. Lane, supervisor timber preserving plant Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Green Spring, W. Va.; Walter Buehler, vice 
president Butler-Coons Contracting Company, South Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; N. C. Brown, professor forest utilization New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., and J. H. 
Waterman, G. E. Rex and A. E. Larkin, former presidents of 
the association. 


New York Next Convention City. 


The question of the next meeting place developed 
a rather interesting contest. Telegrams. of invitation 





were read from numerous cities and Mr. Armstron + 
of the convention bureau of the Chicago Associati: 
of Commerce was introduced and read an editori 
from the New York Times, which conceded to Chicas 
the honor of being the nation’s greatest conventi: 
city. Indeed, it went so far as to say that a la 
should be passed requiring all conventions to be hel 
here because of its superior conveniences and centra! 
location. 

A preliminary vote was taken by cities, which 1 
sulted as follows: Baltimore, 1; Boston, 1; Buffal., 
0; Columbus, Ohio, 0; Chicago, 34; Charleston, S. C., 0, 
New York City, 25; Philadelphia, 4; St. Louis, 2. 

Following this preliminary vote the contest was na 
rowed down between Chicago and New York and 
ballot was taken. This ballot showed that the origin:| 
thirty-four stood solidly by Chicago but that everyou: 
else in the room voted for New York City, which re- 
ceived fifty-four votes. Upon motion, therefore, the 
decision to go to New York City for the next conven 
tion was made unanimous. 

After the business session the members adjourned, 


feeling that the meeting had been in every way prot- 
itable. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD MONTHLY MEETING. 





Attendance Notably Large — Railroad Rates and Lumber Reclassification Discussed — 
Officers of Southern Pine Association Make Addresses. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

NorFo.k, VA., Jan. 20.—The first monthly meeting for 
1916 of the North Carolina Pine Association was held at 
the Monticello Hotel in Norfolk today. The attendance 
was most gratifying and speaks well for the welfare of 
the industry during this year. The meeting was attended 
by representatives of nearly forty concerns out of a mem- 
bership of fifty-five and was perhaps the most representa- 
tive held for the last four or five years. 

Discussions were general and interesting, although not 
many matters of unusual importance were brought up for 
consideration. The manufacturers seem to be optimistic 
as to the business trend, viewing philosophically the slight 
decrease in the volume of business since the holidays, 
but expecting active developments in the near future. 

The lack of transportation facilities, both by rail and 
water, is the greatest handicap to the lumber trade at 
present. The opinion is nearly general that further ad- 
vances in prices will obtain shortly, especially on rough 
lumber. 

President Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., was un- 
able to be present and J. L. Camp, vice president for 
Virginia, occupied the chair. The meeting was called 
to order at 11 a. m. and the minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved. 

Reports of committees being called for, A. R. Turnbull, 
of Bowdens, N. C., chairman of the joint box commit- 
tee, suggested a joint meeting with the box manufactur- 
ers at Old Point Comfort, Va., in April. The sugges- 
tion was approved and the chairman was authorized to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Charles Hill, of New York, chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee, told of a complaint filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regarding the ad- 
vanced rates to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory and said 
that he believed with a proper presentation of the case 
the commission will order a cancelation of the tariffs. 

The special inspection committee requested further 
time in which to make a report. 

©. I. Millard, of Norfolk, read a letter from Presi- 
dent R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La., of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, relative to 
the legal expense necessary for the proper presentation 
of the reclassification matter before the Intefstate Com- 
merce Commission and asking if the North Carolina 
pine people would stand their share of this expense 
on the basis of an assessment on their yearly output. 
This caused considerable discussion, resulting in a mo- 
tion that the North Carolina Pine Association join in 
the expense of employing counsel on the basis of an 
assessment of $1 per 1,000,000 feet of output, the total 
amount not to exceed $1,000. The sentiment was ex- 
pressed that this association would stand its propor- 
tion of the expense, as the entire lumber industry is 
affected. 

A motion was adopted that the monthly dues of the 
association for 1916 be fixed at not to exceed 6% cents 
per 1,000 feet and no extra assessment to be made for 
any purpose whatever. 

The question of the application of uniform terms of 
sale was brought up and was referred to the committee 
on costs and values for consideration. 

Attention was called to the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers to be held 
in Chicago February 2, 3 and 4 and members of the 
pine association were urged to attend. 

A communication from the Pueblo Commercial Club 
advocating support of Bill H. R. 651 giving ninety 
days after freight is delivered in which to make claims 
on railroads for overcharges ete. was received with 
hearty approval and endorsement. 

Attention was ‘directed to the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association to be held at New 
Berne, N. C., January 25 to 26 and the members were 
urged to attend. 

The secretary was instructed to communicate with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States with a 
view to having a formal protest made to the railroads 
regarding the practice of various manufacturers of 
using railroad equipment for storage warehouses and 
urging more consideration for shipments of domestic 





freights, this with a view to relieving embargo difti 
culties. 

The association voted to hold the next meeting in 
February at Norfolk, the date being left to the disere- 
tion of the secretary. 

Secretary W. B. Roper announced that an invitation 

had been extended to several directors of the North 
Carolina Pine Box Association to join in the luncheon 
to follow the meeting. 
_ At 1 p. m. the meeting adjourned and luncheon was 
immediately served and as usual was highly enjoyed 
by all present. During the luncheon J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Association, of 
New Orleans, La., arrived, having been delayed several 
hours en route. 

At the completion of the luncheon George T. Leach, 
of Washington, N. C., introduced A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, who gave a 
brief but comprehensive report of the work being done 
in connection with the reclassification matter, his talk 
being highly enjoyed and appreciated. 

J. E. Rhodes was next introduced and expressed regret 
at having been delayed and thus prevented from: at- 
tending the meeting of the association. He gave a clear 
and concise outline of the work his association is doing 
and assured the North Carolina pine people of the hearty 
cooperation and assistance of his association in all 
matters looking to the betterment of the lumber indus- 
try. His talk was thoroughly enjoyed and a rising 
vote of thanks was extended to him and to Mr. Moore 
for their visit and their illuminating talks. The gather- 
ing then dispersed, all expressing themselves as being 
well pleased with the meeting. 





BOX SHOOK MANUFACTURERS IN CONFERENCE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Norroik, VaA., Jan. 20.—L. H. Swan, F. E. Rogers 
and William Beaser, of Norfolk, directors of the North 
Carolina Pine Box Shook Manufacturers’ Association, 
and R. W. Jordan, of Emporia, Va., secretary, held a 
conference in the Monticello Hotel here this morning, 
going over plans for the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia in February. Nothing 
definite was accomplished, details being gone into only 
in a tentative way, and the hotel at which the meeting 
is to be held having not yet been selected. 





FEDERAL ROADS OFFICE REPORTS. 


The report of the director of the Office of Public 
Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, con- 
tains valuable information concerning the work done by 
the Government in road building and its codperation 
with State, county and city officials in highway construc- 
tion. Engineers were assigned to study specific road 
problems and to give advice relative to their solution to 
local officials as follows: 

Arizona, 1, Colorado 1, Georgia 1, Indiana 4, Kentucky 2, 
Louisiana 4, Maine 1, Maryland 1, Massachusetts 1, Missis- 
sippi 1, Missouri 1, Nebraska 1, North Carolina 2, Oklahoma 
2, Pennsylvania 1, Rhode Island 1, South Carolina 1, Tennes- 
see 3, Texas 4, and Virginia 6. 

In addition three engineers were assigned to assist the 
State Highway Department of Kentucky in its State aid 
work and an engineer was assigned to assist the State 
geologist of Georgia in an examination of various road 
building materials of the State. The office, following its 
policy, has also given post-graduate courses in highway 
engineering to graduates in civil engineering and from 
an eligible list, established through competitive examina- 
tions, six graduates were selected and have been given 
practical instructions in the field and laboratories in ad- 
dition to a course of lectures on material, construction 
and road economics. 





Ir 1s reported that France intends, at the end of 
hostilities, to increase its merchant marine by about 
200,000 tons in order to counteract the increasing trans- 
portation charges. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT. 


Coming Conferences Number Thirty-Seven — Michigan, New York and Indiana Retailers’ Programs of Annuals— 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers Crowd Much Serious Work in One Day. 


inuary 25—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

nuary 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting, - 

January 25, 26—North Carolina Forestry Association, New- 
bern, N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jonuary 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 
January 26-28 — Southwestern Lumbermen’s_ Association, 


Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. nnual meeting. 

January 27, 28—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—National Foreign Trade Council, Hotel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

February 1—Ohio State Forestry Society, Forestry Building, 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February _1—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Grand Rapids, Mich. An- 

nual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 2, 8—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Davenpcert, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
February 2-4—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 

Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 8—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, South Bend, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

February 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 8, 9—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 9-11—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

February 10, 11—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Muscatine, Muscatine, Iowa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 15—Lumber_ Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Taft Hotel, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill, Annual meeting. 

February 18, 19—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Windsor, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Gray’s Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
iotel Emerscn, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 
February 23-24—Southern Pine Association, Hotel Grunewald, 

New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

February 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
National Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

February 29—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 7—Western Red Cedar Association, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

March 15, 16—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 





Associa- 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 19.—The Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association is reported to have instructed 
President A. M. Manning to arrange to give the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association a good time when it 
holds its annual meeting here, February 1 and 2. The 
convention is expected to bring to this city 300 to 400 
= ‘legates and their ladies. Headquarters will be at the 

Pantlind Hotel. 

As now arranged, morning sessions will be devoted to 
the transaction of routine business and addresses and dis- 
cussions will interest the afternoon sessions. Among ad- 
dresses to be made are those by E. A. Sterling, of the 
trade extension department of the National Lumber Man- 
Sigg Association, Chicago; F. A. Good, of Cowles, 

Neb.; Frank N. Snell, of New ‘Orleans, La., and F. B. 
W hite, of Chicago. 

A luncheon will be given at the Pantlind at noon Feb- 
tuary 2 and on the preceding day visiting ladies will be 
catertained at matinees. For Tuesday evening 400 seats 
have been reserved for delegates and their ladies at the 
impress Theater. A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held 
Wednesday evening, for which extensive arrangements are 
being made. 





RETAILERS’ PROGRAM IS ATTRACTIVE. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—Present»indications are 
that the attendance at the thirty-second annual conven- 
‘ion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ina, which will be held at the Claypool Hotel here Janu- 
ary 25 and 26, will be the largest in the organization’s 
history. Employees of the hotel report that already the 
reservations made for rooms are larger than ever before 
ind officers of the association predict that attendance 
records will be shattered. 

H. ©. Seearee, of Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the 
association, today announced the complete program for 
the event. The program includes addresses by notable 
speakers, a varied list of entertainment features, and a 








» 





concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo which will be held on the 
afternoon of January 25, with Julius Seidel, Snark of 
the Universe, E. D. Tennant, Hoo-Hoo secretary-treasurer, 
both of St. Louis, and Vicegerents Leland Huey, of 
Indianapolis, and John Suelzer, of Fort Wayne, in at- 
tendance. A class of about fifteen candidates will be 
initiated. 

The first session of the retailers’ convention will be 
opened by Charles E. Foster, of Valparaiso, Ind., presi- 
dent of the State association. F. B. Fowler, secretary- 
manager of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Association, will also deliver an address at the opening 
session. F. N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., will deliver 
an address Tuesday afternoon on ‘‘Cypress and Its Use 
in Silo Construction.’’ L. C. Boyle of Kansas City, Mo., 
former attorney general of that State, will address the 
convention, and Mrs. Juliet V. Strauss, a well known 
Indiana writer, will speak on ‘‘Community Development 
from the Viewpoint of a Farm Woman.’ 

A banquet will be served at the Claypool Hotel Tues- 
day evening in the banquet hall that has been named 
after the Hoosier poet,-James Whitcomb Riley. A busi- 
ness session will be held Wednesday morning and a re- 
port of the work of the traffic department will be made 
by E. E. Tomlinson, traffic manager, and E. R. Conder, 
the association’s attorney, will also speak. Two of the 
most important addresses of the convention will be given 
Wednesday afternoon, when W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, 
La., representing the Southern Pine Association, and A. 
M. Fisher, of Gary, Ind., an expert an vocational train- 
ing, will speak. Mr. Sullivan’s address will be devoted 
to a discussion of southern yellow pine and the methods 
that have been used to procure its mere general use. 
‘*Manual Training—Its Relations to the Retailer’’ will 
be the subject of the address to be delivered by Mr. 
Fisher. 

The entertainment committee is composed of M. 8. 
Huey, George L. Maas, James H. Lang, George I. Dick- 
inson, of Indianapolis, and Mr. Seearce, of Mooresville. 
The program committee is composed of H. H. McLeod, 
of Lafayette, Ind., Wade H. Ice, of Mt. Summit, Ind., 
and Alexander Hamilton, of Indianapolis. 

DATE OF RETAILERS’ ANNUAL CHANGED. 

President G. P. Textor, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, advises the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that the annual convention of that association, 
originally scheduled for February 9 and 10, will be held 
February 8 and 9. The sessions will be held at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORKERS PRESENT THEIR PLANS. 


Annual Meeting Will Consume Three Busy Days— 
Business and Entertainment Mingled. 





The program for the annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
to be held at Poughkeepsie January 26, 27 and 28, has 


been completed. It is as follows: 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1916. 

10:00a.m. Meeting of the board of directors. 

11:00 a.m. Opening session. 

Address of weleome—D. W. Wilbur, mayor of 
Poughkeepsie. 

Response—President James S. Burr. 

President’s address. 

Reports of secretary, treasurer, legislative com- 
mittee, trades relation committee and of 
national Councillor to Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America. 

Appointment of delegates to annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

Appointment of committee on resolutions, com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws and nomi- 
nating committee. 

2:00 p.m. Address—Representative National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association trade extension de- 
partment. 

—_—. Chamber of Commerce 

Address—Representative of the Southern Pine 
Association. 

Moving Pictures—Yellow pine lumber opera- 
tions and southern life, courtesy Southern 
Pine Association ; Pacific Coast logging op- 
erations, courtesy A. C, Dutton Lumber Cor- 
poration. 

7:30p.m Twenty-second annual hanquet. 

Special feature—Arrangements have _ been 
made with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and the New York Telephone 
Company for the exchange of greetings over 
the transcontinental telephone line between 
Poughkeepsie and San Francisco. Each guest 
will have a receiver at his place. We have 
also secured very able speakers, whose ad- 
= will be both interesting and instruc- 
ive. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 27, 1916. 
Address—"Codperation and Fair Trade Within 
the Industries’; Kk. H. Naylor, secretary 
Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 
Address—-The Weak Link”; Frank H. Young, 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

2:00 p.m. Address—' ‘Regularity’; J. D. Crary, secretary 

New York Lumber Trade Association. 

Address—Warren J. Duffey, manager Toledo Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Credit Association. Mr. 
Duffey is not only going to explain to you 
the Toledo credit system but also the Ohio 
lien law. As Mr. Duffey has drafted this lien 
law he is probably more familiar with it than 
any other man in Ohio. He will be very glad 
to answer questions and will welcome a dis- 
cussion. 


10:30 a.m. 


8:00 p.m. Smoker given by the lumber and woodworking 
firms of Poughkeepsie at the Morgan Ilouse. 
3uffet luncheon served at 10 p. m. 

Fripay, JANUARY 28, 1916. 

Round Table Talk—Cartage, buying, salesman- 
ship, dray tickets. 

Address—“Lumber Accounting and Office Sys- 
tem’’; Representative Baker Vawter Company. 

Reports of committees on finance, resolutions, 
constitution and by-laws and nominating com 
mittee. 

Election of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 

Meeting of newly elected officers and board of 
directors will immediately follow adjourn 
ment. 


10:30 a. 


=] 





SET DATES OF PINE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 15.—The regular annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, February 2-3, 





in the Elizabethan Room at the Davenport Hotel in this 
city. Secretary Cooper says that two days have been set 
aside for the meeting, as it is thought likely that it may 
be necessary to use this much time. 





DETROIT LUMBER BOARD TO MEET. 

The Lumber Board of Trade, of Detroit, Mich., will 
give a dinner Thursday evening, January 27, at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, to which the architects of the 
city will be invited. The principal speaker will be Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has been invited to send a repre- 
sentative and a number of other speakers are being 
arranged for. The entertainment will include moving 
pictures of Michigan lumbering scenes. 





PLANS FOR ANNUAL COMPLETE. 

OsHKOSH, Wis., Jan. 19.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, with headquarters in this city, today an- 
nounced the completion of plans for the annual meeting 
of the association which will be held at Hotel Pfister, 
in Milwaukee, January 26. The purpose of the meeting 
is ‘‘The Presentation of Past, Present and Future 
Results of Organized Codperation in the Lumber 
Industry.’’ A day of strenuous business sessions will 
be concluded in the evening with a banquet at which 
novel entertainment features will be provided. 

The annual report of Secretary Swan will cover prin- 
cipally the development of the association’s endeavors 
during 1915 and a forecast of the future. R. 8S. Kel- 
logg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, will tell ‘‘What Other Associations Are 
Doing’’ in promoting the use of wood. M. P. MeCul- 
lough, of Scofield, Wis., chairman of the association’s 
bureau of promotion, will discuss the ‘‘ Position and 
Possibilities of Birch in the Lumber Market.’’ D. C. 
Breining, president of the Bridgeport Wood Finishing 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., will tell ‘‘What We Are 
Doing for Birch.’’ My. Breining’s company makes a 
specialty of manufacturing wood stains and his discus- 
sion will be devoted to the preparation of birch stain 
and the possibilities in coloring and finish, the campaign 
for promoting a general knowledge of birch stain possi- 
bilities, and the results of such publicity in main centers 
of the United States. All these topics will be discussed 
during the morning session. 

Much emphasis will be placed on traffic matters during 
the afternoon session. A. L. Osborn, of the association 
traffic bureau, will describe the situation in Wisconsin 
and F. M. Ducker, traffic manager for the association, 
will outline his plans for the association traffic depart- 
ment and the cases at which the association is to be 
represented in opposing proposed increased rates. R. S. 
Kellogg will discuss the national traffic situation as it 
pertains to the lumber industry. 

R. B. Goodman, president of the association, will tell 
what the commission is endeavoring to do for the lumber 
industry as indicated to United States lumbermen in a 
recent conference at Washington, D. C. H. F. Weiss, 
director of the United States Forest Service, will tell 
what his department has done for the lumber industry. 
Dean H. L. Russell, of the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, will discuss the value of the 
State’s codperation with the lumber industry and what 
the extension division of the university is doing to 
develop the use of Wisconsin wood products. 

Incidental to the meeting of the Northern Ilemlock 
association will be one of the White Cedar Shingle Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, of which W. B. Thomas, Manis- 
tique, Mich., is president and O. T. Swan secretary, also 
at Hotel Pfister on January 27. Arrangements will be 
made for the employment of an inspector to travel 
among the mills in order that the association may guar- 
antee new shingle grades, to be determined upon at the 
meeting; Which is also to decide upon the adoption of a 
brand and advertising literature. 

A special meeting will also be held on January 27 of 
all the manufacturers present at the hemlock and cedar 
shingle association sessions, as well as of timber land 
owners, to consider the proposal by the railways of in- 
creased rates on logs, lumber, pulpwood, bark and fuel 
wood. The fight to be made by these interests on the 
proposed rates before the State railway commission at 
Madison December 31 will be outlined and the manufac- 
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turers will give whatever advice and directions they see 
fit on opposing the proposed rates. 





LUMBER EXHIBITS ARE PLANNED. 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 15.—The first activity of 
the sponsored San Francisco Wood Products’ Associa- 
tion, if it becomes a reality, will be the establishment of 
a lumber exhibit embodying all Coast woods, presenting 
the ‘‘home beautiful’’ and wood utilities in adjoining 
booths, in a permanent building material exhibit in the 
Neuman-Magnin Building, O’Farrell and Stockton 
Streets, for the inspection of architects, contractors and 
consumers, both domestic and foreign. Membership dues 
of $10 a quarter, paid into the San Francisco Wood 
Products Association by at least sixty members, are ex- 
pected to finance the proposition. 

Through the efforts of the Douglas Fir Club, working 
jointly with lumbermen of San Diego, plans are being 
worked out whereby the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation’s exhibit of fir products at the San Francisco 
exposition will be moved to San Diego and be installed 
at the exposition there as a permanent exhibit of lumber 
products for the year. It is expected that arrangements 
will be made whereby Hunter Savidge, who represented 
the Douglas Fir Club and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at the San Francisco exposition, will con- 
tinue in the same work at the San Diego exposition to 
talk fir lumber to the visitors there. The exhibit will 
probably be installed in the Washington State Building 
at the San Diego exposition. 








SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL. 


The program for the annual meeting of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, to be held January 
26, 27 and 28 at Kansas City, Mo., has been completed 
and is as follows: 

Wednesday, January 26, 2:00 p. m. 
MUEHLEBACH HOTEL. 

Opening exercises. 

Address of president—J. E. Marrs. 

Report of secretary—J. R. Moorehead. 

Report of treasurer—J. H. Foresman. 

Report of traffic department—J. E. 
Manager. 





Johnston, Traffic 


DISCUSSION, 

Address—‘‘Teaching Thrift and Achievement to Our Boys 
and Girls by Means of the Canner (Illustrated Slides)— 
Prof. George D. Farrell, in Charge of Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Address—“The Southern Pine Association and Its Rela- 
tion to the Lumber Industry.’”—Hon. John H. Kirby, 
Houston, Tex. 

Question Drawer—Subject to be selected. 

Appointment of committees. 

Announcements. 

Recess. 

Second Session—Thursday, January 27, 10:00 a. m. 

Address—‘‘Organized Activities for Boys and Girls in 
Agriculture and Home Economics.” (Illustrated by one 
hundred slides.)—Prof. Geo. D. Farrell, in Charge Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Address—“‘Ninety Days’ Experience as Field Secretary.” 
—dJ. M. Phillips, Greensburg, Kan. 

Address—‘“Selling More Lumber.’—Hugh McVey, Ad- 
vertising Counselor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Address—‘Trade Extension Activities of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.”—E. A. Sterling, Chi- 
cago. 





DISCUSSION. 

Question Drawer—Subject to be selected. 

Recess. 

Third Session—Friday, January 28, 10:00 a. m. 

Address—“‘Community and Industrial Service Through 
Advertising.”—-Merle Thorpe, Department of Journalism, 
University of Kansas. 

Address—‘‘Better Advertising and the Country Newspaper 
as an Advertising Medium.’—J. B. Powell, Instructor in 
Advertising, University of Missouri. 

Paper—“If I Should Marry Again Would I Marry a 
Lumberman?’’—By (name to be chosen.) 

(Seventeen papers were submitted on this subject and 
the judges are now going over the papers.) 

Question Drawer—Subject to be chosen. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers and directors. 

Introduction of new officers. 

Adjournment. 

The program includes a concert to be given in the con- 
vention hall Wednesday evening and a theater party at 
the Orpheum Thursday evening, for which the entire 
house has been purchased. At this will be shown films 
depicting operations of mills of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

All the space in the convention hall available for ex- 
hibits has been taken. A distinctive feature will be 
special exhibits made by the Southern Pine, Western Pine 
Manufacturers’, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ and 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ associations. The 
Hotel Muehlebach will provide special parlors and head- 
quarters for the ladies accompanying lumbermen. Rail- 
roads of Oklahoma, Arkansas and Kansas have author- 
ized an open rate of 4 cents a mile for the round trip 
from all points in those States to Kansas City, Mo., sell- 
ing tickets January 24 and 25, with final return limits 
to February 1.. There will be no railroad certificates to 
validate. Delegates need only purchase round trip tickets 
in the States mentioned. No special rates are granted 
for Missouri. 





Hoo-Hoo’s Part. 

In conjunction with the annual will be held a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation. 

At an informal dinner held in Kansas City January 12 
twenty-five local Hoo-Hoo were addressed by Julius Sei- 
del, Snark of the Universe, and E. D. Tennant, Scriv- 
enoter, and arranged for a concatenation to he held 
Wednesday night, January 26, to which all Hoo-Hoo are 
invited. M. M. Riner, cf the Riner Lumber Company, 
has been appointed Vicegerent Snark for the Kansas City 
district. The concatenation is being arranged by a com- 
mittee consisting of Frank N. Daniels, chairman, W. H. 
Beebe, Victor Schutte, H. B. McCray and J. R. Moore- 
head. 


GETTING READY FOR A BIG TIME. 


Western Retailers’ Annual Has a Comprehensive Pro- 
gram—All Lumber Interests Concerned. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 14.—Secretary A. L. Porter, of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, returned 
from Portland on Thursday of this week after complet- 
ing details for the annual convention of the retailers to 
be held next month. 

Spokane will make a strong bid for the retailers’ con- 
vention for 1917 and the invitation will be backed by the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce and all lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire territory. 

A special invitation is extended to ladies, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and non-members. A request is made 
that members register at once on arrival in the hotel 
lobby and secure association badges. The Hotel Mult- 
nomah will be headquarters. The program is arranged 
as follows: 

Wednesday Morning, February 23, 10:CO o’Clock. 


AD CLUB MALE QUARTET. 


President’s address—“A Look Into the Future,” J. M. 
Crawford. 

Secretary's report—‘‘Short, Terse Chronicle of the Past 
Year,” A. L. Porter. 


“The Handwriting on the Wall,” Parson. Peter Simpkins, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Appointment of committees: 

1. Resolutions. 

2. Nominations. 

3. Auditing. 

4. 1917 Conference. 


Following the morning session a group picture will be 

taken of all in attendance, in front of the hotel. 
Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 O’Clock. 
AD CLUB MALE QUARTET, 

“A Woman's Point of View,’ Mrs. C. C. Bowerman, secre- 
tary of the Bowerman Lumber Company, Pocatello, Ida. 

“How We Put Two Silos in Use Where None Were Used 
Before,” John C. Cuneo, manager Tuolumne Lumber Com- 
pany, Modesto, Cal. 

“The School Manse,” Josephine Corliss Preston, Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction, State of Washington. 

Wednesday Evening, 8:15 o’Clock. 

Informal reception and concert in the hotel lobby. 

Thursday Morning, February 24, 10:00 o’Clock. 
AD CLUB MALE QUARTET. 

Address—Mary Ellen Gunby, Chico, Cal. r 

“Traffic Troubles and How to Handle Them,” R. W. 
Franklin, traffic manager Western Association. ; 

(The following subjects will be specifically covered: (a) 
Arbitrary demurrage rules (b) Reweighing coal; (c) Interest 
on overcharge claims; (d) Damage to coal; (e) Contraband 
shipments; (f) Freight money wasted.) 

Nore: Negotiations to date indicate a strong probability 
that a meeting will be arranged between mine operators, 
carriers and retail building material merchants handling coal 
for a frank aad open discussion of the question of reweighing 
carload shipments of coal and to ascertain the cause or 
causes of the radical discrepancy between mine and destina- 
tion weights. 

Thursday Afternoon, 2:00 o’Clock. 

1. “Shall we advertise the price-per-thousand-feet or a 
lump sum for all the material necessary to construct the 
building?” Col. John Kendall, Boise, Ida. 

2. “Terms of sale for the retailer,’ W. B. Dean, Chico, 
Cal. 

3. “Guaranteeing that a specified list of material will 
complete the structure,” Harold E. Crawford, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

4. “Is it possible to create and obtain business before it 
reaches the point of competition, and if so how? If not, 
why not?” 

5. “What is the best medium for profitable advertising— 
the local newspaper, thé individual house organ, pamphlets 
or circular letters?” 

6. “What system have you found most economical in 
unloading cars and putting the material in yard or sheds? 


Thursday Evening, 8:00 o’Clock. 


Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 

Theater party for the ladies. 

Friday Morning, February 25, 10:00 o’Clock. 
AD CLUB MALE QUARTET. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Immediately following adjournment of the association will 
eonvene the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society. 

Reports of officers. 

Election of directors. 

Immediately following adjournment, there will be a meet- 
ing of the managing board of the Mutual Society. 


Friday Afternoon, 2:00 o’Clock. 


This session will be under the personal charge of Thorpe 
3abeock, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion. 3oth retailers and manufacturers are most earnestly 





Cash Prizes for Promotion Ideas. 


Have you an idea or a plan that will help to 
promote the sale of forest products? Write a 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about 
it and get in line for one of the cash prizes to 
be awarded for the best letters. Suggestions are 
desired as to how to extend the markets for 
lumber; how to improve sales methods; how to 
secure closer cooperation between manufacturers 
and retailer; how to enlist the active interest 
of all users of wood—in fact, on any line that 
will be helpful in the way of trade extension. 
Fifty dollars in cash prizes will be paid for the 
six best letters printed in this contest, which 
will close March 31. 

















urged to attend this session as many questions of great 
importance to all branches of the industry will be discussed. 

“The Red Cedar Shingle; how it is made, and why; how 
it is going to be advertised, and why. Can and will the 
manufacturer of red cedar shingles furnish and ship th: 
proper nail with the car of shingles?” 

Trade extension. What the manufacturer should do anid 
how he proposes to do it. 


Nore: George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore., is, with the 
assistance of the secretaries of the several manufacturers’ 
associations, arranging a series of conferences during this 
week which will represent all of the wood producing terri 
tories of the Northwest. 

The annual dinner will be held Friday evening, Febru. 
ary 25, beginning at 7 o’clock sharp. Reservations for 
seats should be made by noon on Friday. The price of 
tickets is $2 each. Dancing will follow the dinner. The 
printed program concludes with announcing the rates of 
the Hotel Multnomah, which range from $1.50 to $5 a 
day, and invites all to ‘‘Come to Portland and see a big 
dry goods store retailing lumber for $70 the thousand.’’ 

On Friday afternoon, February 25 a joint meeting will 
be held of west Coast lumber manufacturers and the re- 
tailers who are attending the meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in Portland. 

It is probable that Secretary Thorpe Babcock, of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will call the 
regular monthly meeting of that association for that 
afternoon, and the retailers will be invited to participate 
in the meeting, and a program of interest to both 
branches of the trade will be arranged. As yet the 
details have not been worked out. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION PREPARING 
FOR ANNUAL. 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 15.—Secretary-Manager J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, today an- 
nounced the dates for the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization, which were set as Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 23 and 24, sessions to be held in the conven- 
tion hall at the Grunewald Hotel. The board of directors 
of the association will hold a meeting on Monday and 
Tuesday, February 21 and 22, to take final action on re- 
ports and to close up the business of the previous -year. 

This annual meeting will celebrate the first anniver- 
sary of the Southern Pine Association, which has rounded 
out the most remarkable year’s work in the history of 
lumber associations, and a large attendance of manufac- 
turers and others interested in the southern yellow pine 
trade is expected on this occasion. 

The work of preparing the program for the annual 
meeting is now engaging the attention of Secretary- 
Manager Rhodes, who announces that the meeting will 
be devoted entirely to various phases of the southern 
pine industry. The work of the association for the last 
year will be reviewed and plans for the coming year out- 
lined. The report of the first year’s activities of the 
association will be read with especial interest not only 
by the members of the yellow pine trade but by the 
lumber industry of the entire country, which has been 
more or less vitally affected through the work of this 
organization. 

The Southern Pine Association, which succeeded the 
former Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of St. 
Louis, came into existence in the latter part of January 
last year, being organized along entirely new lines, its 
corporate existence being on the same legal basis as the 
big commercial credit rating institutions. 

The association has rounded out a year of unceasing 
activity and elaborate undertakings, everyone of which 
has been successfully carried out. 

Among the year’s activities are noted the adoption 
of new timber specifications, including the ‘‘density’’ 
rule; the reissuance and bringing up to date of the stand- 
ard molding book; the adoption of export specifications, 
the organization of a complete inspection force composed 
of a chief inspector and fifteen field men; the employment 
of an instructor of grades whose duties make him one 
of the most valuable field men in the inspection depart- 
ment; conducting a nationwide advertising campaign, the 
issuance of many thousand books and pamphlets, the 
carrying on of an elaborate plan of dealers’ codperation ; 
building and distributing many portable exhibits, and 
securing representation at the different lumber shows and 
dealers’ conventions through a large and exceedingly 
comprehensive display of southern yellow pine. 

The association has arranged for exhibits at the In- 
dustrial Exposition, Dayton, Ohio; the Complete Build- 
ing Show, Cleveland, Ohio; the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Kansas City; the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Minneapolis, and at the National 
Railway Appliances exhibit at Chicago. 

The work of the Southern Pine Association during the 
last year has had a powerful influence upon the entire 
lumber trade and has been a leading factor in bringing 
about the generally improved conditions faced by the 
industry as it enters upon the new year. 





REORGANIZES AND BROADENS ITS SCOPE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19.—Secretary O. A. Pier, of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange is sending out a letter this 
week to all the lumbermen in this territory, calling 
attention to the removal of the exchange from the 
Wright Building to the Syndicate Trust Building. He 
mentions the fact that the exchange has been reor- 
ganized and patterned after the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. The new charter, the letter says, 
provides that the different branches of the wood industry 
may affiliate with this new body as divisional groups, 
sovereign within themselves, each division being rep- 
resented on the board of directors. 

One of the principal points brought out in this cir- 
cular is the fact that ‘‘one of the paramount activities 
of the new exchange will be the continuance of its 
inspection bureau, broadening its scope to meet every 
need in this territory.’’ 
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ACTIVITIES OF MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. 





Membership Campaign is Inaugurated—Master Builders Hold Annual Convention—Eastern 
Association Adopts National Hardwood Rules. 





TO SUPPLY RETAILERS WITH CREOSOTE OIL. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 18.—‘‘Creosote oil made from 
coal tar is the best preservative known.’’ This was a 
statement made today by O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who says, in part: 

Timber properly treated with creosote oil from coal tar 
will last indefinitely in the soil or under the most trying 
conditions favoring decay. Its value is widely recognized 
and backed up by Government reports and the experience of 
railroads in tie preservation. 

In promoting the use of hemlock, this office feels that an 
advantage will be gained if creosote oil at a low price is 
generally available to the average lumber consumer. Wooden 
silos of certain type of construction are subject to decay at 
certain points, and the modern wooden silo specification can 
to advantage specify the use economically of creosote oil to 
protect these parts. 

The Barrett Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
the largest manufacturer of creosote oil in the United States, 
has now arranged to supply the retail trade, preferably retail 
lumber dealers, with liquid creosote oil in one-gallon, five- 
gallon and ten-gallon tins, or in half barrels or barrel lots. 
They will have a comprehensive exhibit at the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, at Milwaukee, February 
22 and 23, and the matter will be further explained to the 
retailers in an address by Director Weiss, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. In case this movement is successful 
and the retailers generally handle creosote oil, whether made 
by the Barretts or other manufacturers, this office will take 
advantage of creosote specifications in our hemlock promotion 
campaign. 


INAUGURATE MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 18.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associ- 
ation practically ever since it was organized, has been 
chosen by the board of governors to succeed himself. 
His reélection was merely a matter of routine, as he has 
proved so valuable to the association that it would be 
difficult to find a worthy successor other than himself. 
The governing board also decided upon an active mem- 
bership campaign and President McClure appointed the 
following to take immediate steps in this work: James 
KE. Starke, of the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company, 
chairman; Sam M. Nickey, of the Green River Lumber 
Company; Robert C. Stimson, of the Stimson Veneer & 
Lumber Company; Fred K. Conn, of the Bayou Land 
& Lumber Company, and P. 8. Wilnau, of Lee Wilson & 
Company. 

President McClure, in his annual address, asserted that 
the association did not have near the number of mem- 
bers which its accomplishments justify and he urged 
at the time that every member of the association interest 
himself in bringing in new members to the end that the 
influence and efficiency of the organization might be 
substantially increased. 








LUMBERMAN ELECTED TO BOARD OF TRADE 
DIRECTORATE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 19.—The lumber trade now has 
a representative on the executive committee of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade, which is regarded as the leading 
business organization of the city. Will McLean, presi- 
dent of the Wood Mosaic Company and a leading manu- 
faeturer of lumber, flooring and veneers, was nominated 
for the directorate, and was elected at the annual meet- 
ing by a big vote. He was then honored by being put on 
the executive committee by Thomas Floyd Smith, presi- 
dent of the organization. The selection of Mr. McLean 
was regarded as an unusually fortunate circumstance from 
the standpoint of the trade, as Col. C. C. Mengel, who has 
acted as the spokesman of the lumber business in the 
organization, was forced to retire from the directorate 
on account of the press of other business. 





MASTER BUILDERS CONSIDER IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS. 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 16.—The Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin closed the most successful and en- 
thusiastie convention in the history of the organiza- 
tion last night. Among the things the builders did dur- 
ing the lively three-day session are: Voted to join the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges; decided to 
send two delegates to the national convention to be held 
in Baltimore, Md., on February 22-24; referred the 
question of licensing carpenters and the method of ap- 
prenticeship to the legislative committee to be taken up 
before the 1917 legislature, and adopted the report of 
the secretary showing a balance of $373.14 in the treas- 
ury and a membership of 277 in twenty-three towns and 
cities, an increase of seventy-two members in seventeen 
additional communities. 

The most interesting feature of the convention was 
an address by H. L. Lewman, president of the national 
organization on ‘‘What Is Best for the Building In- 
dustry?’’ In his talk, Mr. Lewman denounced vigor- 
ously the ‘‘ gambling in building specifications’’ and ad- 
vocated a builders’ code of ethics. He declared that the 
leading architects and contractors of the country are in 
accord as to square dealing with the owner. He urged 
that measures be taken to drive out the ‘‘quacks’’ and 
said: ‘* All of us will live to see the day when building 
will stand as high as any other branch of commeree.’’ 

Mr. Geisler, of the mutual insurance department, read 
a report on the business transacted during the last year 
and was very optimistic over the results. The greatest 
loss of life, his report showed, resulted from falling 
objects; injuries from falling through open holes in 
buildings under construction were also frequent. He 
advised safer scaffolding and more diligence in construc- 
tion work. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Joseph Tyrrell, Madison. 

First vice president—M. C. Mertz, Oshkosh. 

Second vice president—M. G. Peters, Milwaukee. 

Third vice president—J. P. Cullen, Janesville. 

Fourth vice president—Sydney W. Jones, Kenosha. 

Treasurer—H. G. Zickert, Watertown. 

Secretary—O. H. Ulbricht, Milwaukee. 

Trustee for three years—Joseph H. Servotte, Green Bay. 

Hold-over trustees—H. C. Kelling, Milwaukee; Evert 
Schmidt, Waupun. 

President’s private secretary—H. L. Geisler, Madison. 


Oshkosh was selected as the convention city in 1917. 








COMMITTEES REPRESENTING LUMBER INDUS- 
TRY APPOINTED. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19.—The following are the names 
of the members’ conference committees of the different 
groups of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis ap- 
pointed last week. These various committees represent 
the lumber and woodworking interests and are named to 
take up any matter of importance pertaining to their 
respective groups: 

Lumber—Thomas FE. Powe, chairman, Thomas E. Powe 
Lumber Company; W. H. Dulany, jr., vice chairman, treas- 
urer St. Louis Lumber Company; Fred A. Gerber, vice presi- 
dent Ganahl Lumber Company; George A. Griffith, treasurer 
P. R. Walsh Tie & Lumber Company; E. C. Robinson, presi- 
dent E. C. Robinson Lumber Company. 

Sash, doors, cooperage and mouldings—E. T. Bradbury, 
chairman, secretary Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Company ; 
W. Palmer; Clarkson, vice chairman, secretary Pioneer 
Cooperage Company; Charles Wunderlich, president Charles 
Wunderlich Cooperage Company; W. G. Logeman, president 
Mound Coffin Company; John J. Sloan, secretary and treas- 
urer St. Louis Coffin Company. 7 

Building material—W. A. Wheeland, chairman, agent 
Ameritan Mason Safety Tread Company; 8S. A. Walker, vice 
chairman, president Acme Cement Plaster Company; Foxhall 
P. McCormick, vice president Parker-Washington Company ; 
P. M. Bruner, president P. M. Bruner Granitoid Company ; 
W. M. Stringer, president St. Louis Asphalt Company. 





ADOPTS HARDWOOD RULES. 


New York, Jan. 18.—The committee on inspection of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, following 
the recommendation of the late chairman of that com- 
mittee, Patrick Moore, in his report read at the annual 
meeting of the organization in November, has adopted 
as the official rules of the association the inspection 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
and has notified the members and licensed inspectors 
accordingly. 


CYPRESS MEN TO WORK EAST. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 17.—The Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association plans for a year of activ- 
ity on the east Coast. This section is developing rapidly 
in a cypress way and all of the cypress mills are active. 
The market is firm and prices are strengthening. Deal- 
ers expect one of the greatest years on record. 

Today J. C. Woodard took up his new duties as official 
inspector of the association, relieving William Petrie, 
who will henceforth devote his time almost entirely to 
the busy routine of his office. Mr. Petrie is secretary- 
manager of the eastern office, ranking assistant secretary 
of the association. Mr. Woodard has had many years’ 
experience as a cypress inspector. For the last five 
years he has been employed as inspector of the Hebard 
Cypress Company, of Georgia. Prior to that time he 
was for many years inspector of the Bowie Lumber 
Company, of Louisiana. 








LINEYARD CONCERN HOLDS ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


OMAHA, NEB, Jan. 18.—The second annual get-together 
convention of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Company and sub- 
sidiary companies, of Omaha, held in this city yesterday 
and today was an unusually pleasant and profitable occa- 
sion. The two days’ session was given up entirely to the 
discussion of subjects of especial interest to the retail 
lumber trade, these discussions being especially helpful 
to local managers in their efforts to build up and hold 
trade in their several communities. The morning session 
of the first day was taken up with the following discus- 
sions: ‘‘The Object of the Meeting,’’ by O. W. Dunn; 
‘*The Wholesaler,’? by O. C. Walt; ‘‘Charging and 
Checking Out Lumber Bills Sold for a Stated Sum,’’ by 
C. L. Meek; ‘‘Service and Quality vs. Price,’’ by C. 8. 
Marshall; ‘‘ How to Increase Coal Sales,’’ by C. L. Bail- 
ey; ‘‘Merit and Abuses of Claims,’’ by A. Anderson. At 
the adjournment of the morning’s session a luncheon was 
enjoyed at the Omaha Commercial Club. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of 
these subjects: ‘‘ Exclusive Trade—How to Create It and 
How to Retain It,’’ by R. B. Watson; ‘‘Community De- 
velopment,’’ by M. E. Dillehay; ‘‘Codperation Within 
the Unit,’’ by H. L. Rivett; ‘‘How the Traveling Sales- 
man Can Increase His Efficiency,’’ by H. B. Huston; 
““Does It Pay to Handle Sundries?’’ by Frank Brabec. 
A theater party at the Boyd Theater in the evening fol- 
fowed the busy first day’s session. 

At the Tuesday morning session Leo Hyland discussed 
‘‘The Turnover;’’ Victor White talked on ‘‘ Personality 
in Business,’’ while the subject of ‘‘Collections’’ was 
handled by W. W. Carmichael, these being followed by an 
informal discussion of other subjects of interest. A 
luncheon at the Fontenelle Hotel at 1 o’clock was fol- 
lowed by an informal reception at the residence of C. N. 
Dietz from 3 to 5 p. m., and the convention came to a 
close with a theater party at the Orpheum tonight. 














Looking 
Into the 
New Year 


with its Promise of Abundant Pros- 
perity, we are reminded of the 
truth that an active timber market 
is always co-incident with rising 
stumpage values. 


When prices 

are low— 

the psychological 
time to buy— 
there are few 
buyers. 


When prices 

are high— 

the psychological 
time to sell— 
there is 
invariably 

a surplus of 
buyers. 


aq 


Activity in 
stumpage follows 
in the wake 

of activity 

in lumber. 


Activity in 
lumber is upon us. 
The effect 

is just 

beginning to 

be perceptible 

in stumpage. 


Select your timber investment 
while prices are lagging, while the 
competition is still among the sell- 
ers. Then you will be in a position 
to sell when the buyers begin to 
compete. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Investments in Standing Timber 
Public Estimators 
Established 1880 


CHICAGO, ILL, - - - 1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE,, - 1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - -= + 1009 White Bldg. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber’ business for 
over thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 





We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
| the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


| LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 

















Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 





‘Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
- NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, E. €. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 














Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 
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|. Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
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| Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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H.M.SPAIN & co. } 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 
Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 
1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














FOUR DECISIONS ON LUMBER. 


Directs Carriers to Re-establish Joint Rates—Con- 
signees Entitled to No Reparation. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—In a formal opinion 
handed down today the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion directs the Missouri, Pacific, Iron Mountain and 
Rock Island railroads and numerous connections to re- 
establish joint rates on lumber in connection with the 
Black & White River Transportation Company, which 
transports lumber and other forest products to landings 
on the Black and White rivers in Arkansas. The rail- 
roads are directed to establish joint rates on or before 
March 15. 


DENIES REPARATION ON SHIPMENTS. 


In Oden & Elliott versus Sea Board Air Line Railway 
et al., the commission handed down an opinion denying 
reparation on shipments of southern yellow pine lumber 
from points in Alabama and Mississippi to various 
destinatious, except in those instances in which com- 
plainants themselves bore the charges for transportation. 
The decision covers four cases, involving claims for 
reparation growing out of the commission’s decision 
years ago in Central Yellow Pine Association versus 
{llinois Central and Tift & Co. versus Southern Railway. 
The commission’s decisions in those cases were taken to 
the Supreme Court, which sustained its finding that 
unreasonable rates had been collected. A large number 
of claims for reparation followed, many keing disposed 
of in Nicola, Stone & Myers versus Louisville & Nash- 
ville. These are the cases which involved the right of 
recovery on shipments sold f. 0. b. at mills. The claims 
involved in the present case, aggregating $2,569.31, are 
the last of the great number filed. A clearing house 
was established by the carriers involved to dispose of 
this elass of claims. The 259 claims in the decision just 
rendered are divided in four groups as follows: 

No. of 


claims Amount 
1. Claims on account of shipments on which the 


complainants bore the freight charges.... 101 $924.52 
2. Claims on account of shipments sold by 

complainants ff. 0. 0. RRB: 6 cnc ciccesss 10 84.94 
3. Claims on account of shipments to Allen- 

POW ORS. oa wena shane eae ee Sake esha wees 64 741.12 
4. Claims on account of shipments purchased 

by complainants f. o. b. destinations and 

on which freight charges were charged 

back by complainants to vendors........ 84 818.73 


Discussing the case for the commission, Commissioner 
Clements says: 

The claims involved in item 1 should be promptly paid. 
The complainants contend that they should be paid dollar for 
dollar and not merely on the 67 percent basis originally 
agreed to, because, as they allege, defendants have broken 
the agreement by not paying the claims promptly. As to 
this the carriers set up that they offered and have always 
stood ready to pay these proven claims on the basis of the 
agreement; and as the defendants were not only justified but 
in duty bound under our decision in the Nicola, Stone & 
Myers case, supra, to secure better evidence of complainants’ 
right to payment than was originally offered, we are of the 
opinion that the defendants are not chargeable with the de- 
lay incident to securing such necessary and proper proof 
and that their full obligation under the agreement will be 
met by a prompt refund on the 67 percent basis without 
interest. 

The claims covered by item 2 are invalid under our original 
decision herein, for the reasons therein stated. 

The claims embraced in item 3 must ‘be denied because the 
rates to Allentown, Va., were not involved in the cases on 
which the claims are based 

The disposition of the fourth and last class of claims above 
enumerated is also determined by applying to the established 
facts the principles announced in Nicola, Stone & Myers and 
related cases, which involved substantially the same ques- 
tions growing out of claims on account of shipments of 
lumber on which carriers collected rates condemned as 
unreasonable in the Tift and Central Yellow Pine cases, 
supra. 

From this brief review of the principles that have gov- 
erned us in making awards of reparation and determining the 
rights of parties to receive such awards it must be plain 
that whether or not the complainants in this case are en- 
titled to reparation from the defendant carriers in connec- 
tion with the claims covered by item No. 4 turns upon the 
question of fact as to who ultimately bore the excessive 
charge for the transportation. 

The shipments involved in this item were made by various 
mills from which complainants purchased them, and in most 
cases were made in complainants’ name. Two of the ship- 
ments were consigned “order notify,” the remainder to par- 
ties other than complainants. All of the shipments em- 
braced in this item were purchased by complainants f. 0. b. 
destination and were sold in the same way. The consignees 
paid the charges but deducted them in their subsequent 
settlements with complainants. Complainants admit that 
they charged them back to their vendors. Complainants state 
that they will distribute any reparation which they may 
recover among the various vendors of the shipments, as their 
interests may appear; and, further, that they actually owned 
47 of the shipments by virtue of the fact that they owned 
nearly, if not all, of the stock in the shipping mills or 
finunced the mills; but the shipping mills are not before us 
and neither the stock ownership, the credit alleged, nor the 
assurance of complainants’ intention to distribute any funds 
received by them on account of these shipments would war- 
rant an award to them. The parties showa upon the record 
to have borne the freight charges are not before us, and are 
now barred by the statute of limitations. Upon submission 





by defendants of proof of settlement of the claims involv 
in item No. 1 the complaint will be dismissed. 
Decision Affirms Former Principles. 

The commission also has handed down a decision i 
Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club versu: 
Anderson & Saline Railroad Company et al., involving 
much the same questions as in Oden & Elliott. The Kirby 
Lumber Company versus Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fo 
Railway Co. et al. also is covered by this case, the com 
mission holding that ‘‘where there is no privity of inter- 
est between the consignor and consignee the filing of 1 
claim for reparation by the consignee does not constitute 
a filing by or on behalf of the consignor and will not 
stop the running of the statute of limitations as to the 
consignor.’’ In the instant case the commission holds 
that the consignees are without interest in the charges 
paid and are not entitled to reparation, while the con- 
signors are awarded reparation on certain shipments. 

In its opinion, prepared by Commissioner Harlan, the 
commission says: 

In these cases reparation is demanded upon the author- 
ity of our findings and order in Sioux City Commercial 
Club, v. A. & 8S. R. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C., 177. 

In that proceeding we held that a rate of 30 cents 
per 100 pounds for the transportation of yellow pine 
lumber, in carloads, from producing points in the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas to Sioux 
City, in. the State of Iowa, was unreasonable and for the 
future should not exceed 28 cents. It was further held 
that with respect to shipments that moved under the 
higher rate, within two years prior to the filing of the 
petition, the -complainant’s members, on whose behalf 
the petition was presented, were entitled to reparation 
on the basis of the lower rate found to have been a rea- 
sonable rate for the service. Later certain parties in 
interest named in the original petition, including the 
Fullerton Lumber Company, filed detailed statements of 
their claims both with the delivering carriers and with 
the commission. Subsequently the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany filed a complaint asking reparation on some of the 
identical shipments on which the Fullerton Lumber Com- 
pany and other consignees were also seeking an award of 
damages. Thereupon the last named company filed a 
supplemental complaint setting forth the facts upon which 
it based its right to reparation on all claims theretofore 
presented by it to the delivering carriers for verification. 
All these conflicting claims were assigned for further 
hearing and are fully explained on the record now be- 
fore us. 

Awards Reparation on Demurrage. 

In another opinion the commission holds that the Beek- 
man Lumber Company, of Kansas City, is entitled to 
recover $18, with interest from March 30, 1914, ‘on ac- 
count of demurrage charges accruing at Pawnee, La., as 
a result of the refusal of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
et al. to reconsign a carload of lumber from Cypress, 
Tll., to Hillsdale, Ill. The commission says: 

The Iron Mountain’s agent at Pawnee refused to forward 
the car by way of Thebes, Ill., as directed by the shipper, and 
insisted that it be sent by way of East St. Louis, Ill. While 
complainant was endeavoring to have the car sent forward, 
$18 demurrage accrued. The car finally was shipped to Kan- 
sas City. Complainant paid the demurrage and brings this 
action to recover it. . 

Throught rates from Pawnee to Cypress and Hillsdale are 
made by combination on Thebes. Routing by way of East 
St. Louis would have given the Iron Mountain a longer haul 
and would not have increased the rate, but the tariff naming 
the rate did not restrict its application. The shipper, there- 
fore, was in no way responsible for the delay. . 


We find that the demurrage charges collected were un- 
lawful. 


AWARDS REPARATION ON TIE SHIPMENTS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down an opinion awarding to 
H. W. Taylor & Co., $180.60 reparation, with interest 
trom April 10, 1914, on account of overcharge on six- 
teen carloads of wooden railroad ties shipped from St. 
Louis to Chicago. The shipments moved on ‘a joint 
rate through East St. Louis, Il., which the commission 
holds was unreasonable to the extent that it exceéded the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates to and from East 
St. Louis. Ten shipments moved on a through rate 
of 8 cents per 100 pounds and six shipments on a rate 
of 9.6 cents. The rate to East St. Louis was 1 cent 
per 100 pounds and the rate beyond 8 cents per tie, 
or about 12 cents per 100 pounds. The Wabash Rail- 
road is defendant. 

In another opinion the commission dismissed a com- 
plaint filed by the Baker-Wakefield Cypress Company 
(Limited) against the Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany et al., involving the alleged misrouting of a car 
load of cypress shingles from Plattenville, La., to Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. The commission holds that the shipment 
was not misrouted. The shipment moved on a through 
rate of 34 cents per 100 pounds, made up of a basing 
rate of 16 cents to Thebes, Ill., and 18 cents beyond. 
At the time of movement a 26-cent rate was in effect 
over other routes via New Orleans. Complainant stated 
that an agent of the Texas and Pacifie said the lowest 
rate was via the route of shipment. This was denied 
on behalf of the railroad. The commission holds that 
‘shippers are chargeable with knowledge of the legal 
tariff rates, and the definite specification by shippers of 
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ie more expensive of two or more available routes re- 
eves carriers of the duty of forwarding shipments over 
‘ne cheapest route. 


SUSPENDS PROPOSED INCREASES. 


“ommission Defers Operation of Higher Rates on 
Lumber—West and Southwest Affected. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The commission has 

ispended from January 15 until May 14 the operation 

f schedules appearing in Supplement No. 10 to Agent 
:, H. Countiss’ tariff I. C. C. No. 1003, naming increased 
rites on lumber in carloads from noith Pacific coast 
points to various destinations in Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. For example, the present rate to Oklahoma 
(ity is 63% cents per 10G pounds and the proposed 
rate 664% cents.. The present rate to Fort Worth, Tex., 
is 63% cents and the proposed rate 72 cents. At present 
the rate to Hillsboro, Tex., is 7144 cents and the carriers 
propose to make it 72 cents. 

The commission also has suspended until May 14 the 
operation of schedules in tariffs filed by the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, Illinois Central, Frisco, and by agents 
Frank Anderson and F. A. Leland, naming increased 
rates on lumber of various kinds in carloads from 
Memphis, Tenn., Helena, Ark., and other points of 
origin to destinations in Iowa, Minnesota and other 
western States. The proposed increases vary from 1 to 
344 cents per 100 pounds. For example, the proposed 
rate on lumber, all kinds, from Memphis .to Albert Lea, 
Minn., is 26 cents per 100 pounds. The present rate on 
southern yellow pine is 26% cents, and on other Inmber 
23 cents, via the Illinois Central. The present rate to 
Sioux City, Iowa, is 26 cents and the proposed rate 27 
cents via the Rock Island, ’Frisco or Iron Mountain. 


Railroad Answers Stave Company. 

Counsel for Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad 
and Steamship Company has filed a brief in the com- 
plaint of the Lucas E. Moore Stave Company, contending 
that the effort of the shipper to recover $2 per car 
switching charges on 60 carloads of export lumber 
shipped to New Orleans and delivered to the Public 
3elt Railway is without good ground. The Moore Com- 
pany contended in its brief that the tariff of the carrier 
was so worded as to lead shipper to conclude that the 
line haul rate included delivery on export dock at New 
Orleans. Counsel for the railroad states that the tariff 
is clear, and that plainly the charges of the Belt Rail- 
way should be borne by the shipper. 


Commission Reverses Itself. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission handed down 
a supplemental opinion, following rehearing, in which 
it reverses itself in the case of George E. Worn 
versus Boca & Loyalton Railroad Company, finding that 
complainants are not entitled to reparation on certain 
shipments of lumber from Star, Cal.; Verdi, Nev., and 
other points. The commission found in its original 
decision that complainants had been subjected to undue 
prejudice and discrimination in that they were charged 
from Star to Boca, Cal., the junction point between the 
originating and delivering carrier, $1.50 a ton, whereas 
contemporaneously shippers of lumber from Star to 
Truckee, Cal., were charged only $1 for the same haul. 
Reparation was awarded on this basis. The carriers 
petitioned for a rehearing and introduced new evidence 
that the discrimination had been corrected and convine- 
ing the commision that the complainants had suffered 
u0 actual damage on past shipments. 





MICHIGAN TRAFFIC QUESTION REVIVED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—Examiner Marshall of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission today took testi- 
mony on the rehearing of Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 618, involving rates on lumber from Michi- 

gan points to destinations in Michigan and in northern 
Ohio and Indiana. The commission handed down its 
decision in this case October 5, holding that for the 
most part the carriers had not justified the increased 
rates which. they proposed to make. Some increases 
were permitted to go into effect. These were not 
seriously objected to by the shippers and no contest was 
made, 

From the testimony and arguments presented today 
it appears that the Michigan Central, Pere Marquette 
and Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroads, in putting into 
cffeet the rates authorized by the commission, found 
that they did not ‘‘ properly adjust rates to southern 
Michigan and adjacent States.’ 

D. P. Connell, counsel for the railroads, placed on 
*he witness stand W. C. Lewis, division freight agent of 

the Michigan Central Railroad, and R. P. Paterson, 
assistant general freight agent of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad. These witnesses contended that while the 
Michigan Railroad Commission allowed them to make 
an inerease of 5 percent intrastate on lumber between 
northern and southern Michigan points, an increase of 
10 percent was authorized to nearby points in Ohio 
and Indiana and other points south of the Michigan 
line, 

Hal H. Smith, of Detroit, counsel for the shippers, 
placed on the stand Charles A. Bigelow, of Bay City, 
president of the Saginaw Valley Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who was the only witness for the 
lumbermen. Mr. Bigelow declared that the shippers in 
the Saginaw Valley region could not concede the fair- 
ness of the rates proposed by the carriers which, he 
said, are substantially the same as the rates turned 
down by the commission in its recent decision. While 

1ot complaining at the increases which the commission 
«llowed in its decision in order that an adjustment 
might be made between the interstate rates and intra- 


state rates authorized by the Michigan commission, 
Mr. Bigelow said the shippers were not willing to make 
any further concessions. 

The opposing counsels engaged in several peppery 
tilts. Although the railroad men present endeavored 
to make the matter appear inconsequential, they had 
difficulty in doing so in view of their urgent plea for a 
rehearing. 

One of the contentions of Attorney Connell was that 
if the railroads carry out the requirements of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s decision of Oetober 5 as 
laid down the long-and-short haul clause will be 
violated. 

Attorney Smith declared that this argument merely 
begged the question, and that it could not be held to 
be controlling. He expressed the view that any viola- 
tions of the long-and-short haul clause could be readily 
disposed of in proper proceedings. 

In its decision the commission summarized its find- 
ings as follows: 

Our conclusions may be summarized as follows: Re- 
spondents will be required to cancel all the schedules 
under suspension but they may establish upon statutory 
notice the following rates: 

1. From Ludington and Manistee to Toledo, rates not 
in excess of those in effect from bay shore points. 

2. From Cadillac and points taking the same rates, to 
Toledo and points taking the same tates prior to the 
suspension, 11 cents a 100 pounds, and rates to these 
destinations from points north of Cadillac on the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana may be increased proportionately, but 
the relationship existing between such points and Cadil- 
lac prior to the suspension must be preserved. 

3. From Saginaw Valley points to Toledo and points 
taking the same rates prior to the suspension, 8 cents a 
100 pounds. As rates from points north of the Saginaw 
Valley points are based on arbitraries over Bay City, 
we shall expect the respondents, if they establish the 
rates from Saginaw Valley points, herein approved, to 
maintain the same relationship between the Saginaw 


Valley points and points north thereof that has hereto- 
fore existed. 


4. From Cheboygan and points taking same rates, 
from Alpena and points taking same rates, the respond- 
ents may establish to Toledo, only, the increased rates 
proposed in Detroit & Mackinac Railway I. C. C. 394, 
supplement 2, here under suspension. 

To and from other points to and from which increased 
rates are published in the schedules under suspension, 
the respondents will be expected to restore rates not in 
excess of those authorized by our decision in the ‘Five 
Per Cent Case, Supra.” 

The commission proper listened to oral argument 
today in the complaint of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber 
Company et al. versus the Southern Pacifie Railway, 
involving rates on rough green fir lumber and lath from 
Portland, Ore., and Willamette Valley points to Cali- 
fornia destinations. On behalf of the shippers, Attor 
ney James G. Wilson declared that the fact that the 
rate from Portland to certain California points is 24 
cents a 100 pounds, while that from Willamette Valley 
points, in some instances meaning a longer haul, is 
only 17% cents, is sufficient in itself to show the exist- 
ence of unjust discrimination. He declared that Port- 
land is ‘‘in the rate blanket’’ but ‘‘not of it,’’ and 
urged the commission to issue an order requiring the 
Southern Pacific to put Portland shippers on an exact 
equality with those in the same general region. 

On behalf of the Southern Pacific Railroad, Attorney 
C. W. Durbrow declared that the only purpose of the 
complaint is to have the commission reverse its own 
decision, in which the reasonableness of the existing 
rate adjustment was upheld. Mr. Durbrow said that on 
the higher grades of lumber the Portland rates are 
identical with those from the other points in contro- 
versy, but that the commission itself had drawn a dis- 
tinction between the higher grades of lumber and rough 
green fir lumber and lath. He urged the commission 
not to reverse its former decision, which established 
the existing adjustment of rates. 

The commission also listened to oral argument in the 
case of the Snow Lumber Company versus the Raleigh, 
Charlotte & Southern Railroad et al., involving rates 
on lumber from Norman and Ellerbe, N. C., to Norfolk, 
Va. On behalf of the Snow company Attorney ©; 
Dalton declared that with the exception of Norman 
and Ellerbe, from which the rate to Norfolk is 13 cents 
a 100 pounds, the rate on jumber from all the surround- 
ing territory is 12 cents. The 13-cent rate applies from 
points on what is called the Candor-Ellerbe line of 
the Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern, which is now a part 
of the Norfolk Southern system. This line, he said, 
is only seventeen miles long and has been in operation 
since 1911. In 1911 the North Carolina commission 
established a rate of 1 cent a 100 pounds on intrastate 
traffic arising on the Candor-Ellerbe branch, he said. 
Later the Norfolk Southern carried this 1-cent differ- 
ential into its interstate rates. Mr. Dalton insisted 
that there is no excuse for this discrimination against 
—— and Ellerbe. 

Guthrie, counsel for the Raleigh, Charlotte & 
PN thy contended that there is the same justification 
for the 1-cent differential now as when it was estab- 
lished and that the consolidation of the railroad with 
the Norfolk Southern, making a one-line instead of a 
two-line hanl, made no difference. 





FINDS INCREASE TO BE LEGAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18—In a formal opinion 
promulgated today the Interstate Commerce Commission 
dismisses a complaint filed by W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Company et al. against the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, and holds that the defendant’s rates for the 
transportation of hardwood lumber and logs in carloads 
from points in Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky to 
Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio and Evansville, Ind., 
are not unreasonable or otherwise in conflict with the 
act to regulate commerce. 


The complainants, whose place of business is at Louis- 
ville, filed a complaint July 12, 1913, alleging that the 
Louisville & Nashville’s tariff issued May 1, and effective 
May 8, 1913, naming increased rates on hardwood lum- 
ber and logs between the points mentioned, was illegal 
and in violation of section 6 of the act. The complaint 
also declared the proposed increases to be unreasonable, 
subjecting complaints to undue prejudice and disad- 
vantage. Reparation was asked on shipments moving on 
the challenged rates subsequent to May 8, 1913. 





SASH AND DOOR RATE ORDER ISSUED. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today issued the following order con- 
cerning rates on sash, doors and blinds from. Mississippi 
v alley” points: 


It is ordered, That pending the action of the commission 
upon any of the applications for relief from the provisions 
ot the fourth section filed by the carriers or their agents, 
on or before February 17, 1911, respecting rates on sash, 
doors and blinds from the points of origin to the points of 
destination set forth in tariff of M. P. Washburn, agent, 
I. &. C. No. 111, the petitioner herein be, and is hereby, 
authorized, first, to eliminate “blinds, door and window 
frames, doors and sash, screen doors and windows” from 
note 4, page 41, of said tariff I. C. C. No. 111; second, to 
revise the commodity d& scriptions shown in item 17, page 
50, item 18, page 57, item 7, page 66, item 23, page 74, 
item 16, page 86, item 13, page 54, item 9, page 62 and 
item 5, page 70, of said tariff, and item 16, page 7, of sup- 
plement No. 10 to said tariff to read: “Sash (including 
screened sash), doors (including screened doors), blinds, 
doors and (or) window frames, straight or mixed carloads 
or in mixed carloads with lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates as per note 4, page 41, of tariff I. Cc ©. Me Bis, 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds, carloads ;’ and, third, to 
establish rates in connection with said pt eT descrip- 
tion from and to points named on pages 78 to 106 of said 
tariff the same as the rates concurrently in effect from and 
to the same points on lumber and articles named in note 4, 
page 41, of said tariff, without observing the long and short 
haul provision of the fourth section of the act to regulate 
commerce. 





— 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASE POSTPONED. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 17.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, is in receipt of advices from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington announcing a four 
months’ suspension of proposed increases in freight rates 
on lumber in carload lots from Memphis and points in 
Arkansas and Mississippi to destinations in Missouri, 
Iowa, and other western States. These advances, which 
went into effect January 1, amounted to one to 3% cents 
a hundred and the suspension, according to Mr. Town- 
shend, will result in saving thousands of dollars to local 
and southern hardwood interests. 

The association is trying to induce the commission to 
combine all southern lumber rate cases before that ‘body 
and to assign a date for their hearing at Memphis. 

A complaint filed by George C. Brown & Co. and di: 
rected against the Southern Railway will be heard at 
Memphis before Examiner Mackley February 12. 








National Forest Timber 
Sales, 


Lumbermen have bought National Forest 
stumpage in preference to acquiring privately 
owned timber for an operation because of the 
desirability of working under a Government 
contract. They have not found the require- 
ments of the Forest Service impractical or 
‘burdensome. An important factor is that Na- 
tional Forest stumpage is paid for only as it 
is cut—no heavy initial investment in timber 
is required. 

Among the sales made by the Forest Service 
from July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1915, were: 

26,650,000 on - Oregon. 


28,300,000 California. 
33,667,000 ” ” Alaska. 


40,050,000 ” ” Washington. 
66,200,000 ” ” Idaho 
75,000,000 ” ” Arizona. 
80,000,000 ” ” Montana. 
85,000,000 ” ” Montana. 
102,802,000 ” ” Washington. 
117,000,000 ” ” New Mexico. 
120,000,000 ” ” QOregon. 
125,000,000 ” ” Wyoming. 


153,000,000 ” ” South Dakota. 

177,900,000 ” ” Idaho. 

382,050,000 ” ” Oregon. 
43,000 cords in Washington. 


Many smaller sales were made during the 
same period. Tracts are being advertised from 
time to time, and numerous opportunities for 
operators are available. You can obtain defi- 
nite information regarding these opportunities 
by addressing any of the following offices of 
the 


FOREST SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. Ogden, Utah. 
Missoula, Mont. San Francisco, Cal. 


Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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At Last! 


A Book That Promises 
To Settle for All Time 


Mysterious Scientific 
Phenomena 


“The Ages of Ice and Creation” 


By GEORGE PRENTISS 


Here’s a book that solves fifteen of the most per- 
plexing questions in the scientific world today. It 
proves that they were all produced by the perfectly 
natural operation of Natural Laws. — It will be both 
interesting and educational to you, and we want you 
to refute Mr. Prentiss’ conclusions if you can. 


Sent on 10 Days’ Trial 


Send us $2.50 by express or post office money order, draft or 
personal check and we’ll send the book postage prepaid. Keep it 10 
days and if you don’t find it well worth the price, just send back 
the book and we’ll gladly refund the purchase price. 


Send us your order today. 


The Common Good Company 
328 West 69th Street, CHICAGO 














Get Our Bungalow Book 


Latest designs in Bungalows and Chalets. Full 
page illustrations. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Special discounts on 100 lots to the lumber trade. 


Order Now From 


M. and R. PLAN COMPANY, tos ANceLes CAL. 











Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 10 Barnhardt Loaders. 

1—32-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders. 

1—40-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders. 

2—Prairie Type 40-Ton Baldwin Locomotives. 
All locomotives standard gauge. 

1—American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s Hoisting 
Engine 2—12xi2 Cylinders, 3 Drums, 2 
Friction Heads with 1000 feet 11/” cable 
and carriage for overhead hoist. 


TREMONT LUMBER €O., Winnfield, La. 











Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every 
phase of shed construction and other 
buildings used in connection with a re- 
tail yard, with plans and illustrations. 
Has 176 pages printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian 
linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 














American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








REVENUE PROBLEMS LOOM LARGE. 


Democrats’ Efforts to Impose Additional Taxes Show 
No Progress—Republicans Awaiting Their Chance. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Congress has come no 
nearer reaching a conclusion on how to raise additional 
revenues for the Federal Government than on the day 
it convened nearly two months ago. So far as the Dem- 
ocratic members of the ways and means committee of the 
House are concerned—and it is from them that the rev- 
enue measure must originate—they have progressed only 
to the point where they know what they do not want. 
That which they have rejected includes practically the 
entire suggestion made by President Wilson in his annual 
message. 

The ways and means committee therefore will not 
recommend taxing the following articles: Bank checks, 
automobiles and gasoline engines, manufactures of iron 
and steel, pig iron. 

Of course in advoeating that these commodities be 
taxed in order to produce additional revenues with which 
to carry on the business of the Government Congress 
knew and almost everyone else knew that the President 
was merely espousing the ideas advanced by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo. It was from his son-in-law 
that he obtained the estimates which tended to show that 
the tax on these articles, together with the duty to be 
obtained from sugar, provided the free sugar provision 
of the Underwood tariff law be rescinded, would sup- 
plement the existing revenues to such an extent that all 
of the activities of the Government, including the na- 
tional defense program, could be carried on without 
causing a deficit as at present. 

The Democrats of the House ways and means commit- 
tee are perfectly willing to acept the estimates of the 
President and Secretary McAdoo concerning the amount 
of money that it is necessary to raise. It simplifies their 
problem somewhat if they have to raise only $112,000,- 
000, instead of the much larger sum which the Repub- 
licans believe will be necessary. They would rather take 
their chances—politically—of reénacting the emergency 
revenue bill passed at the last session and extended at 
the present session so as to expire June 30, than to 
tinker with the tariff or try new schemes for amassing 
the $80,000,000 a year which that law yields. But they 
are very much at sea over the question of how to raise 
$112,000,000. 

In the meetings of the committee on ways and means 
several suggestions have been made, the most prominent 
of which are the following: Increase the excise tax on 
spirits, wines and beer; increase the income tax; in- 
augurate a federal inheritance tax. 

These suggestions have been put up to Secretary 
McAdoo, and by him presumably to the President, and 
they are thinking them over. Until they hear definitely 
from the White House on this subject, it is not likely 
that the Democrats of the committee will proceed very 
far with their efforts to construct a revenue bill. In the 
mean time, however, the members of the committee are 
‘*feeling out’’ their fellow partisans in the House on the 
general subject of revenue legislation. 

Strange to say, there is opposition among the pro- 
hibitionists to increasing the tax on whisky, beer and 
wines. The argument they use is that by making the 
Government more and more dependent upon the liquor 
interests for the revenues, the stronger will be the hold 
of those interests upon the political machinery, and it 
will postpone the day when nationwide prohibition can 
be accomplished, as it will also make it more difficult 
to conduct the campaigns against the saloon in the 
States, counties and cities. In other words the prohibi- 
tionists say that with the Federal Government largely 
dependent upon the liquor interests for revenues, the in- 
evitable result would be that in the prohibition fights 
throughout the country the power of the Federal machine 
would be on the side of the saloons as a mere matter of 
protecting the revenues. 

There is also a wide divergence of opinion among 
Democratic members of the House over the proposed in- 
crease of the income tax. The President in his message 
of December 7 suggested that the present limits of ex- 
emption in the present income tax law might be lowered 
and that the figure at which the surtax is imposed be 
also made less, but a poll of the Democratic members 
of the ways and means committee discloses that the 
majority at least is decidedly opposed to taxing smaller 
incomes. The idea of most of the Democratic members 
of the committee seems to be that only the rich should be 
taxed, and the scheme that is most talked of is to in- 
crease the surtax on incomes, beginning at $20,000 a 
year, so that on incomes of $1,000,000 or more at least 
one third will be covered into the federal treasury in 
the form of a tax. 

The inheritance tax idea so far as can be learned by 
canvassing the committee, has not been worked out into 
any very definite form yet. The idea uppermost in the 
minds of the Democratic members seems to be that 
nothing should be done to disturb the income inheritance 
taxes now imposed in various States, and there is some 
talk of fixing a maximum Federal inheritance tax with 
rebates to be allowed in cases where the State taxes have 
also to be paid. 


It is only possible to discuss the proposed or suggested 
revenue legislation from the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration and of the Democratic members of the ways and 
means committee. The Republicans of that committee 
have not been given a chance yet to participate in the 
diseussions looking to the framing of a bill, and fur- 
thermore they have no incentive for formulating a plan 
of their own unless they discover that owing to a split 
in the Democratic ranks there is a chance to put over 
a tariff revision bill. At present that chance looks very 
slim, and the attitude of the Republicans is likely to he 
critical rather than constructive. 

There is just one thing connected with revenues which 
the Republican leaders feel that they may be able to 
accomplish at this session and that is the creation of a 
tariff commission. The administration is against it, 
and the Democratic leaders in the House are against it, 
but there are a number of Democratic members from 
northern States who favor the plan, and if the Repub- 
licans can line up thirteen or fourteen of these they can 
pass the bill in the House. It probably would be de- 
feated in the Senate, however, where the Democratic 
majority is stronger than it is in the House. 

Senate Democrats are watching the processes of the 
House in the matter of revenue legislation with much 
interest, because out of that struggle will come not 
only the bill which must be considered by the Senate 
but a erystalization of opinion among Democrats on this 
question, which will enable the Senate Democrats to 
judge how far they can go in substituting their measure 
for the one sent over by the House. 





SEEK FEDERAL AID FOR FORESTRY. 


Association Backs Proposed Appropriation to Buy 
Land in East—Senator Introduces Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—The hearing before the 
house committee on Agriculture on the proposal to appro- 
priate $10,000,000 to continue the purchase of land in 
New England and the southern Appalachian regions, for 
national forests in the East, has been postponed until 
Friday, January 28. The American Forestry Association 
has been informed that the hearing will be attended by 
representatives of nearly 100 civie and commercial 
bodies from most of the eastern States. The chief 
arguments in favor of the appropriation will be made by 
Dr. Henry 8. Drinker, president of Lehigh University; 
P. 8. Ridsdale, secretary of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and Philip W. Ayres, forester for the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 





EXPORT TRADE ADVISER WILL TOUR THE 
SOUTH. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Stanley H. Rose, export 
trade adviser of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, left today for Atlanta, Ga., and -will make 
a tour of a number of southern cities east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The trip is a result of requests from com- 
mercial organizations and of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. He will get in direct touch with 
manufacturers interested in foreign trade, and _ will 
answer questions that have puzzled exporters and those 
who intend to enter that field. In most cities he will 
speak before gatherings of business men on general 
conditions existing in foreign trade. His schedule is as 
follows: 

Atlanta, Ga., January 20; New Orleans, La., January 24; 
Mobile, Ala., January 31; Montgomery, Ala., February 3; 
Birmingham, Ala., February 4; Anniston, Ala., February 8; 
Rome, Ga., February 9; Memphis, Tenn., February 10; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., February 14; Clarksville, Tenn., February 17; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., February 18; Knoxville, Tenn., Feb- 
ruary 22; Columbia, S. C., February 28; Charlotte, N. C., 


March 1; Greensboro, N. C., March 3; Danville, Va., March 
6, and Lynchburg, Va., March 8. 





PHILIPPINE FORESTS PAYING. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—In a statement regard- 
ing conditions in the forests of the Philippine Islands, 
Major George P. Ahern, retired, formerly director of 
the Bureau of Forestry for the Archipelago under the 
American Government, points out the fact that the Phil- 
ippine forests pay their own way. This is in marked 
contrast to the national forests in the United States 
proper, and is explained largely on the ground that the 
public forests of the Philippines are not nearly so exten- 
sive as those in continental United States and are not 
hedged about with anything like as many restrictions. 

Major Ahern says: 


The chief visible source of wealth in almost any tropical 
country is its forests. The Philippine Government is rea!- 
izing annually on its organized and scientific system of for- 
est conservation. It means money to the Government, to 
the companies engaged and to the natives employed. It 
means agricultural and commercial development to all the 
surrounding regions. 

In 1900 the Americans found the Philippine forests un- 
developed, unmapped and practically unknown. Vigorous 
efforts were made from the beginning of the Americap 
regime to map and study the forests. In spite of the large 
number of tree species, no less than 2,500, a thorough study 
of these woods and a vigorous advertising campaign resulted 
in the opening to the markets of the world over 75 percent 
of the standing timber. 

A forest service with a personnel of about 200 employees 
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irried on a work which included matters of administration, 
vesearch, protection, reproduction and propaganda. 

The forests are administered under a license system which 
necessitates the supervision of the operations of more than 
1,000 licensees, and an even greater number of free users. 
inducements in the form of twenty-year exclusive licenses are 
offered lumber companies to take up large forest tracts. 
such a company is a boon to the distant and out of the 
way virgin forest region which, up to the time of the advent 
of the lumber company, is practically cut off from the rest 
of the world. The company instills new life into the coun- 
try, owing principally to regular communication with the 
nearest seaport. Agricultural and other development trans- 
forms the quiet forest into a region of progress and indus- 
iry. All of this has been accomplished in the Philippines 
without expense to the Government; in fact the insular 
treasury is annually enriched by a substantial revenue from 
inis source. A forest of 60,000 square miles is being con- 
served, thousands of Filipinos are benefiting by the advent 
of capital, trade in all lines is rapidly growing, an effective 
forest service is in control and is conducting a propaganda 
that is reaching every settlement in the islands. 

The forests of tropical America offer an opportunity for 
similar development. The markets of the world will need 
its forest products and these countries will do well to study 
their forest resources and prepare to develop them by wise 
use, 





NORWAY TO TRANSPLANT WESTERN TREES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—An expedition is to be 
sent to the Pacific coast from Norway next spring for the 
purpose of bringing back trees to be transplanted. 
Consul Maurice P. Dunlap, at Stavanger, Norway, re- 
ports to the State Department that the satisfactory 
transplanting of trees from the Pacific coast of the 
United States to western Norway has become a matter of 
the greatest interest to the Stavanger Forestry Associa- 
tion and to a similar society at Bergen, and the two com- 
bined have established a ‘‘ West Coast Trial Station.’’ 





CUBA NEEDS AMERICAN BARRELS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Cuba offers an excellent 
market for American barrels, according to a report 
which has just been received by the Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce from Special Agent Garrard 
Harris. Prices for barrels are higher than at any other 
time, he says, owing to the great demand from Europe 
for rum and alcohol. The barrels for these two com- 
modities are made from the best quality white oak 
staves and heads. They are iron hooped, eight hoops to 
the barrel, each hoop 1% by ys inches. Hoops have also 
advanced in price, says Mr. Harris, as formerly they sold 
for $46.50 per long ton, while the present price is $53. 





BILL FOR SUPPORT OF FORESTRY SCHOOL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana has introduced a bill which has been referred to the 
committee on public lands, providing for a grant of 
100,000 acres of the public lands in Montana for the 
support a school of forestry at the State university. 
The bill provides that the lands are to be selected by 
the State authorities from the surveyed, unappropriated 
and otherwise unreserved lands, not mineral, belonging 
to the United States within the national forests in the 
State. 





SEEKS APPROPRIATIONS FOR NEW ROADS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Senator Jones, of Wash- 
ington, has introduced two bills for the benefit of the 
national forests of the State of Washington. One of 
these bills provides for an appropriation of $25,000, to 
be expended by the Forest Service in surveying for and 
beginning the construction of a road in the Olympic for- 
est reservation, commencing near the United States 
Government fish hatchery on the Big Quilcene River, 
and following the trail now open up the river to its 
source, and thence by proper grade to Mount Constance. 

The other bill provides for an appropriation of $100,- 
000 to be expended by the Forest Service in the construc- 
tion of a road in the Mount Baker Forest Reservation 
from the town of Glacier to Mount Baker. 





LUMBER AND BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES ACTIVE. 





Philadelphians Terminate Successful Membership Campaign—St. Louisians Investigate 
Complaints of Lathers and Plasterers—Committees Appointed by Ohioans. 





BUILDERS’ CAMPAIGN A BIG SUCCESS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 18.—The big campaign of 
the Master Builders’ Exchange of this city, in which 
they attempted to increase the membership of their-organ- 
ization from a handful to 1,000, came to a successful 
termination last Saturday night. While the actually 
signed applications in hand were only about 500, there 
were as inany more definitely promised and a couple of 
thousand prospects whose decisions had not been ren- 
dered, so that the officers feel sure that the final count 
will show the membership well above the mark set. The 
campaign was started last Monday, to be carried on for 
three days, but as there were 4,000 concerns to be seen, 
the time was extended another three days. The canvass- 
ing was done by thirty-six teams of two men each, and 
prizes were awarded the five teams bringing in the 
greatest number of new members. 

When the teams assembled on Saturday night they 
were addressed by President George J. Watson, who 
will banquet them at the Union League on Wednesday 
night. Chairman W. Nelson Mayhew, of the member- 
ship committee, who had charge of the campaign, also 
made an address and awarded the prizes. The first 
prize was won by O. W. Ketcham and C. F. Shellen- 
berger, which team secured seventy-seven members. 





TAKE ACTION ON LATHERS’ PROTEST. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19.—At a meeting of division C 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange held last week to con- 
sider several matters of importance to the exchange, 
one of the subjects brought before it was that of 
‘““Credits.’’ It was suggested that each lumber com- 
pany, member of the exchange, furnish the secretary 
of the exchange with a list of its customers, their 
ratings ete. Should anything in the way of personal 
information on this matter be wanted by any of the 
other members, the secretary could be asked and he 
would be able to give the desired information. 

The subject of the finances of the exchange was also 
diseussed, but it was finally decided to postpone the 
consideration of the subject until a later date. 

At a later meeting of the division the lath contro- 
versy, a result of the protest entered by the Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union against 
the kiln dried lath, was taken up for action. The ques- 
tion, which has become most acute during the last few 
(ays, is explained by the letter written by Charles T. 
Webster, secretary of the Master Lathers’ Association 
and of the International Union, to the lumber mer- 
chants of St. Louis and vicinity, as follows: 


_ There has been a great deal of dissatisfaction recently in 
the lathing and plastering business, occasioned by using 
kiln dried hard pine lath, and no lather or plasterer can do 
‘ first class job of work when said material is used. Espe- 
cially is this so when these lath are covered by “Acme” or 
‘ny other hard plaster, as they buckle and cause no end of 
‘rouble to the plasterer. Not only this, but when the lather 
nails these lath the nails invariably split the lath, thus 
a an insecure fastening of said lath to the joist and 
studding, 

In view of the facts stated, we think it absolutely neces- 
ary that the use of kiln dried lath should be discontinued in 
the lathing business, as they are not desirable material 
either for the lather or the plasterer, and we would 
urgently request you not to furnish them for our line of 
business in this city after May 1, 1916. Although we do 
hot desire to de anything that will be detrimental to your 
business interests, yet, as mechanics, we see the necessity 
°’ making the above request not only for the reasons first 





stated in this letter but also that these kiln dried lath 
are working a great hardship on the lather, and the mem- 
bers of our organization do not desire to use them after 
the time above stated. Air dried lath make the job. We 
would very much appreciate your codperation in our be- 
half. 

To comply. with the requests set forth in this letter 
was deemed impossible by the lumbermen. It was 
pointed out that not enough air dried lath are manu- 
factured in the South to supply the needs of St. Louis 
alone for a period of four months, discounting the call 
for them from other points. A remedy for the evils 
of kiln dried lath was, however, suggested, and a com- 
mittee was selected to try to introduce into St. Louis 
the methods in use in Chicago. There the lumber mer- 
chants will not deliver lath directly from the car to 
the job, but put them in a vat of water over night 
before delivery. This method has proved a success, 
and if it is adopted by local manufacturers it is felt 
that present troubles with the lathers will come to 
an end. 





BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE COMMITTEES ARE 
APPOINTED. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Jan. 18.—President R. L. Watson 
and the board of directors of the Columbus Builders’ Ex- 
change have appointed the following committees: 


Membership—W. P. Stevenson, chairman; J. D. Hagerty, 
S. W. Nichol, John Dreher, L. C. Herschler. 

_Arbitration— Oscar Kibele, chairman; E. H. McGrath, 
W. E. W. Cherry, J. L. Kegelmeyer, William Watson, William 
H. Conklin. 

Entertainment—Ralph G. Stockman, chairman; L. C. 
Herschler, Albert Joyce, J. D. Hagerty, R. L. Wirtz. 

Legislation—Lloyd C. Morris, chairman; F. H, Howe, J. C. 
McMaster. 

Room—Stephen Stepanian, chairman; O. L. Bowers, Frank 
T. Whitacre. 

_Acquaintance—George Snyder, chairman; L. R. Moor, 
W. E. Hyde, S. W. Nichol, Orrin Bennignus, J. E. McNally. 

Booster—Jacob Seeger, chairman; E. Elford, J. W. Davis, 
B, S. Stevenson, H. C. McCall, J. D. Mills, 

3onds—Adam Pitt, chairman; F. Shanahan, B. M. Free- 
man, J. E. McNally, William H. Conklin. 

_ Employment Albert Hager, chairman; E. 
F. i. Howe, E. T. Wittemier. 

Compensation—George Seltsam, chairman; L. §. Stewart, 
F. O. Schoedinger, Charles Rose, David Benbow. 

Revision of Constitution and Bylaws—William F. Kern, 
chairman; William Watson, A. P. Lamneck, L. E. Cheek, 
George McKeever. 

c Trade School—George Seltsman, chairman; J. E. Snider, 
Frank J. Busch, A. W. Reynolds, E. A. Prentice, J. C. McMas- 
ter, W. G. Kleinlein. ' 

Building Code—Lloyd Morris, chairman; E. H. McGrath, 
H. E. Kunzman, William H. Conklin, H. H. Carr. 

_Publication—R. L. Watson, chairman; George Snyder, 
William F. Kern. 











Doddington, 





GRAND RAPIDS BUILDERS AND TRADERS 
ELECT. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 17.—The new board of di- 
rectors of the Grand Rapids Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change met last Friday and elected the following officers: 

President—Glendon A. Richards. 

Vice president—L. P. Oltman. 

Treasurer—C, G. Kuenen. 

Secretary—A. H. Shank. 

Mr. Richards succeeds C. M. Emmerson as president 
and Mr. Kuenen succeeds Harry E. Hosken as treasurer. 








John McMaster 


PACIFIC COAST 





es 


PRODUCTION 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 

(E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 

(R. C. Angell.) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 
ANNE RT HRN 
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Specializing in Stocks of 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 

CLARK & WILSON LUMBER C0. 
Linnton, Ore. 

COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 
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THE NAME 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Mi ta Tr fer Wareh 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














WE DESIGN Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
CONSTRUCT Factories that operate efficiently 
and APPRAISE eee St 


SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mgr. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 














FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Plans and penne Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBER » Chicago. 
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The Finest Quality of 


California 
White Pine 


Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 





H.D. MORTENSON, Pres , Klamath Falls, Ore. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres., Oak Park, lil. 
W. C. LANDON, Sec’y & Treas., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 








JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
FOR BETTER KINDS OF. 
Lumber and Shingles, Mixed Cars 
Yard Stock and Straight Cars of 
Short Lengths in: Cedar Siding, Fir 
Ceiling, Drop Siding and Flooring. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 

















Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 














Atlas Lumber Company : 
SEATTLE, WASH. Z 
Manufacturers : 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Nn TT 





NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 
By HOWARD F. WEISS, eee 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Membey, Sau 
American Wood Preservers’ be aaa 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


\/\N all of the extensive 

4 literature of the wood 

preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 

the subject systematically in its 

broad aspect. It seems to fit 

exactly the needs of the engi- 

neer, forester, lumberman and 

student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman & 
*# 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO * 
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SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE MEN ARE VERY ACTIVE. 


New OrtEANS, La., Jan. 17.—The new ‘‘ Molding 
Book’’ of the Southern Pine Association, a revision of 
the 1908 book of the former Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Associition, will be ready for distribution by the end 
of January, preliminary copies having been distributed 
among subscribers and others. The edition will be of 
25,000 copies and a copy will be sent to each retail 
lumber dealer in the territory served by southern yellow 
pine. The book contains several new, and eliminates 
some obsolete patterns. 

A large delegation will represent the Southern Pine 
Association at the annual convention of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 8, 9 and 10. 

The association will be represented at the National 
Foreign Trade Council which meets in New Orleans, 
January 27, 28 and 29, by the members of the export 
committee, who are: Phil Rogers, chairman, of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., F. W. Pettibone, Cham- 
pion Lumber Company, Orvisburg, Miss., G. A. Town- 
send, Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., 
and L. N. Dantzler, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, 
Moss Point, Miss. 

Many replies requesting literature on southern yellow 
pine, house plans, barn plans, bin plans, ete. are being 
received by the association as a result of its advertising 
campaign, and all of these queries are immediately 
turned over to retail dealers in the vicinity from which 
they come. This direct codperation with retailers results 
in the development of much new business for the retail 
deale: and mereases the consumption of southern yellow 
pine. 

Directors of the association are appearing before con- 
ventions of retail associations as follows: 

Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.: Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Minneapolis, January 18, 19 and 20; 
D. V. Dierks, Kansas City, Mo.: Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Lincoln, January 19, 20 and 21; W. H. Sullivan, 
Bogalusa, La.: Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Indianapolis, January 25 and 26; John H. Kirby, 
Ifouston, Tex.: Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, January 26, 27 and 28; J. Lewis Thompson, Hous- 
ton. Tex.: Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, Poughkeepsie, January 26, 27 and 28. 

The Southern Pine Association will have exhibits in 
the following expositions: 


Industrial Exposition, Dayton, Ohio, January 14-22; North- 


western Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, January 1} 
and 20; Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas Cit 
January 26, 27 and 28; First American Complete Buildii 
Show, Cleveland, February 16-26; Ohio Association of Reta 
Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, February 22, 23 and 24, an 
National Railway Appliance Exposition, Coliseum, Chicag 
March 20-23. 

The association has been at work for some time o 
exhibit material and now has some fine specimens. A: 
eminent architect is preparing plans for a comprehensiy 
and educational displey of southern yellow pine in t! 
National Museum, where space has been alloted the 
industry for this purpose. 

Moving pictures of the industry in all its differe: 
phases will soon be complete and at least a part of the 
will be shown at the annual meeting of the associatio 
in New Orleans, February 23 and 24. A good deman 
for these pictures already exists. After the annual co: 
ference of association inspectors at Laurel, Miss., D: 
cember 20 and 21, the men were assigned to new routes, 
these previously engaged on claim inspection going i» 
the mills, and vice versa. Articles prepared by Dvr. 
Hermann yon Schrenk have beer furnished to Jeadine 
publications to be used in connection with advertis: 
ments. Before the annual meeting, the giading commit 
tee will hold a gathering to decide upon recommenda 
tions to be made to the board of directors. 

After returning from an extensive trip to various 
eastern cities, during which he called upon street com 
missioners and city officials in behalf of creosoted yelloy 
southern pine block pavings, F. P. Hamilton, paving 
engineer of the association, reports increasing interest in 
this form of paving, which peopie are beginning to 
appreciate because of its excellent qualities. The assvo 
ciation has recently published a book showing the 
increasing use of creosoted wood for interior floors, ani 
this booklet is having wide distribution. 

Harry T. Kendall, sales manager of the Kirby Lun- 
ber Company, Houston, Tex., has called a meeting of the 
committee on sales and distribution of the Southeri: 
Pine Association to be held in New Orleans at the 
irunewald Hotel, February 21. On the recommenda- 
tions of this committee the association will soon begin 
a new statistical service to be known as ‘‘The Visible 
Supply,’’ the first report of which will appear soon. 
The new report will show the stock on hand of various 
grades and sizes of all the association mills. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





The sash and door plants in many sections of the 
country are running full time, with a good volume of 
orders booked for work for spring delivery. In other 
sections, where at times cold weather and snow storms 
interfere with building and buying, the factories are 
working full time and a good deal of work is expected 
as soon as the weather shall become warmer. There is 
a good demand for special work, inquiries are heavy and 
a fair amount of estimating is being done. Prices are 
reported better than at the beginning of 1915. 


The trade in sash, doors and mill work in Chicago is 
rapidly gathering volume following the holiday lull. 
Concerns wholesaling doors report heavy orders, numer- 
ous inquiries and good collections. The present cold 
weather is not affecting the market; but as spring ap- 
proaches and the building season opens in earnest the 
sales should inerease accordingly. There is a general 
feeling that prices will hold firm or perhaps advance, and 
several local wholesalers express the opinion that 1916 
will ke a banner year. 

Factories are slowing up somewhat on production at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Although a heavy business is 
in sight it is developing slowly, as the severe weather has 
shut off building operations. The shops are cleaning up 
on their orders and do not want to pile up much stock 
ahead. They are working somewhat, though, on regular 
sizes for spring yard trade. 

Sash and door plants at Oshkosh are running full 
time, with generous orders for work for spring delivery. 
Interior rearrangements and improvements of buildings 
throughout the country are creating a steady demand for 
goods for immediate delivery and prices maintain an 
encouragingly high level. 

Building is seasonably quiet at Baltimore, Md., but 
with money comparatively low and large sums seeking 
investment there is every prospect that building will 
receive more attention than it did in 1915, which will of 
course help the sash and door trade. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade reports that the 
bad weather has somewhat reduced the volume of busi- 
ness within the last week and the number of plans filed 
shows some decrease. As soon as the weather improves 
new activity on a moderate scale is looked for and the 
coming spring season is counted on to be active. 

Cincinnati plants are busy on both special and stock 
work, with contracts far ahead of what they had a year 
ago. Architects continually bring out new work and 
during the last two weeks contracting builders have had 
opportunities to bid on a lot of work for next year, all 
of which means that much more business for mills. All 
through the lumber trade one hears of inquiries from 
factories and mills for all kinds of house material, and 
the fewer demands for concessions indicate that manu- 
facturers of doors, sash and all kinds of interior finish 
are getting more satisfactory prices than they were able 
i» contract for at the opening of 1915. 

St. Louis sash and door factories are not particularly 
busy, owing to the cold weather and snow storms of the 


last ten days or two weeks that have interferred with 
country yards buying and caused delay in local building 
plans. The mills have a little work on hand, however, 
and that has kept them moderately busy. A fair amount 
of estimating is being done and a good deal of work is 
expected as soon as the weather becomes warmer. 


At Columbus, Ohio, manufacturers of millwork, doors 
and sash are busy turning out stocks for the spring de- 
mand. Prices hold firm. 


Demand is surprisingly good for this time of year, 
Kansas City manufacturers report. Building is pushed 
every day that the weather permits and until the last 
week very little weather this winter was too severe for 
building. Architects are well pleased with the amount 
of work they are getting and agree that the year is 
starting out most auspiciously. So far it has been the 
busiest January in several years, in sash and door fac- 
tories and in architects’ shops. Prices are very firm and 
an early advance is expected because of the stiffening 
market for shop lumber of all kinds. 


Fir door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., find a sea- 
sonable demand for their goods and are optimistic. The 
tone of the market is encouraging. Door values range 
now perhaps about 5 percent higher than a year ago at 
this time and the tendency is higher and toward the old 
level. Factories expect a heavier demand in the spring. 


The heavy rains that have prevailed at San Francisco 
since the opening of the year have had a tendency to 
make things quiet in actual construction and there is 
not much activity at local sash and millwork plants. The 
door manufacturing situation in the surrounding terri- 
tory is about as usual at~this season. The plants con- 
nected with the large mountain sawmills are operating 
under winter conditions and shipping white ‘pine door 
stock and open sash east. The outlook for the year on 
these lines is encouraging and an advance in prices is 
expected. 

Window glass demand continues strong, with the out- 
put of the machine and hand operated plants contracted 
for two months ahead. The unusually open winter has 
permitted much building, the completion of which has 
required a great deal of, different kinds of glass. Ex- 
port trade is retarded by inadequate transportation 
facilities, and even the domestic market is affected. 
Stocks held by the general trade are below normal. It 
the prosperous condition now prevailing continues 4 
very free movement of glass throughout the year is 
expected. 


ABBOT 


A CuHicaco manufacturer has introduced a small port 
able power planer of such diminutive size that it will 
stand upon an ordinary work bench. It weighs but fifty 
pounds, including the direct connected motor, and has 
knives only four inches wide. Notwithstanding its 
diminutive size it will take rather heavy cuts in either 
hard or soft wood and it is applied for use on either 
direct or alternating current. Its consumption of current 
is sufficiently small so that current may be taken from 
any electric light socket. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THE LAZY LUMBERMAN. 


{ see the retail lumbermen are going to convensh again. 
1 cet and get their fill, but I won’t help to foot the bill. 
i ve roped in me, and they ean’t do it, no siree! 
biow my eoin and fool associations join. I haven’t time for things like 
t!ese, for fads and other fooleries. 1’ll run my yard the way I please. 

They get you in and take your dues, and that ain’t all they make you 
loc. They tell a man he ought to treat the other fellow down the street 
the same as anyone in town, and never run his lumber down. That may be 
how some folks are made, but that won’t get you any trade. I wouldn’t 
s, eak to any cuss who starts a yard and starts a fuss right here in this same 
town with us. 

Chis ‘‘ fellow-feeling’’ is all right when lots of business is in sight; but 
wien the trade is off a bit that dope will never make a hit. For then 
you’ve got to skimp the grade and cut the price and grab the trade and 
show a little enterprise—you’ve got to trim these other guys. For that’s 
the way to get the pelf and, till I’m laid upon the shelf, I’m out for me, 
for I, myself ! 


Well, they ean 
They never yet 
They can’t get me to 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 


DayTON, OHIO, Jan. 15.—We approve the Dayton Industrial Exposition. 
We hasten to say this first, because these good Dayton people have been 
to about $25,000 expense, not counting a few hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of volunteer labor that you couldn’t hire or buy, and we don’t 
like to keep them in suspense. The Dayton Industrial Exposition is all 
right. It isn’t as big as the San Francisco Exposition; but, if the San 
Francisco Exposition had shown as great a proportion of the products 
of the world as Dayton has of Dayton, it would have had to had Texas 
for the show, Minnesota for the trail, and Rhode Island for the main 
entrance, 

Only a very few industrial concerns in Dayton hung back and didn’t 
exhibit, and they have their blinds all pulled down—they are so 
ashamed of it now. But there are no blinds pulled down so far as the 
members of the Dayton Lumbermen’s Club are concerned. The Day- 
ton Lumbermen’s Club covered itself with so much glory that it will 
take seven million years, and possibly a few days more, to dig it out. 
If they were awarded medals, every member would look like an admiral, 
or the captain of the local military company, or the Most Noble This 
or That of a colored lodge. 

The miniature village of miniature houses, which is described more 
particularly and sensibly in another column, was so graphic, and made 
lumber and home life look so desirable that seven young men popped 
the question in this exhibit in one night and decided to break ground 
at Oakwood in the spring. Thus we see how other business will benefit 
by the lumbermen’s exhibit, even to the marriage license clerk. 

Some of the men who help to put the day in Dayton were always 
on hand to see to it that the stranger within the gates did not want 
for anything. If S. S. King wasn’t doing it, or J. Elam Artz, it was 
W. P. Stewart or T. J. Callahan or eeu else. Of course, we went 
through the N. C. R. plant, ‘‘the N. R.’’ being local slang for Na- 
tional Cash Register. This device ong kept several thousand ambitious 
young men from making fortunes by keeping the money in the posses- 
sion of the rightful owners. Incidentally this concern uses eight million 
feet of lumber a year, and a lot of the metal it uses it paints to look 
as much like lumber as it can. It also has wood floors in its factory, 
thereby saving tools, temper and time, and preventing rheumatism, 
ructions and sorrowing relatives. It isn’t afraid of fire, because it 
doesn’t have ’em. If it does, it puts ’em out with sawdust! A sign 
in one of the exhibits states that ‘‘sawdust is used in extinguishing liquid 
fires, where water or chemicals would have no effect.’’ 

The Dayton Lumbermen’s Club blew itself to a regular meal tonight 
to show that it realized that it was entitled to it. All visiting lumber- 
men who looked hungry and George Watson were invited. A pleasant 
time was had. The visitors were permitted to make speeches, but 
nobody asked for a second helping. 

The Dayton Industria! Exposition will run until January 22, and then 
will move out and let the Deleo people have their plant. The Delco 
people are among those who put the day in Dayton by putting the 
starters in automobiles. Now they have figured out a simple electric 
light generating system to light farm houses so that the farmer can go 
out in the night and pick out his car from among those of the boys 
without any trouble. We don’t see why it wouldn’t be a good thing 
for country lumber yards. 

Main Street in Dayton will be paved this spring. They were going to 
pave it with brick, but they saw the error of their ways, admitted it, 
an ehanged their "minds. So Dayton’s principal street will be a cre. 
soted street before long. Taking it altogether, by and large and up 
ani down, wood is not doing badly in Dayton. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—He came into the Viking Room of the 
adisson at nine this morning, where several persons were engaged in 
viling a disgracefully late breakfast, and began bawling out even be- 
fore he had been seated: 

‘‘Waiter, I want some breakfast. I just want you to pick it out— 
something quick. I want a nice baked apple, for one thing.’ 

We were trying to wade through the intricacies of the President’s 
M»xiean poliey, if such there be, and various other persons were trying 
to eat or think or read. But this gentleman assumed that the grill was 
for him alone, and his conversation with his waiter was of general 
interest, and that by a loud tone and a blase manner he would much 
in press us with his importance. 

‘‘And say, waiter—comemeer—I think I’d like some wheat cakes, thin, 
»d not too brown.’’ 
Now, it is not of the slightest value to us or to any of those unhappy 

‘akfasters to know that this person likes his wheateakes thin and 
licht; but that fact is recorded on our mental cylinder, where some- 
tiing much more interesting ought to be ‘inscribed. 

We don’t believe this person was a lumberman. For all lumbermen 

k.ow that, if you want to shout, the thing to do is to hire a hall, and 
that the world will not mistake you for a man of great wealth simply 
because you have an expense account. 
_ A great many books on etiquette have been written. But politeness 
Is a quality self-taught and not book- acquired. It is simply kindness 
| consideration. It is to live and talk quietly, to put the comfort and 
convenience of others above your own, and of a woman above all. 


—_ 
a 





Ve were talking to George Watson at Dayton about the ideas of the 
Mon from Utopia concerning convention dates, and he cited the exhibit 








of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association as an example of 
what conflicting dates do to the ex- 
hibitors, and incidentally to the con- 


ventions. The cypress people would 
like to show this exhibit at two 
conventions next week and so at the 
close of the Dayton show one-third of 
it will be shipped to Indianapolis in 
charge of C. S. Reynaud and Mr. 
Watson will take the other two-thirds 
to Kansas City. Then the whole ex- 
hibit will be re-assembled for the 
Grand Rapids and Cleveland meetings, 
which do not conflict. 





DAYTON. 


Out of a night of flood she rose, 
As from the sea the sun arises, 
As once again the morning glows 
With all its blue and gold surprises. 
The waters part, the waters fall, 
The waters cease their angry motion, 
And once again the orb of all 
Arises from the quiet ocean. 


Out of her night so Dayton came, 
As morn’s returning rays awaken— 
Unsullied all her olden fame, 
And all her olden faith unshaken, 
Building where she had built before, 
The rising sun her turrets gilding, 
Building where she had built of yore, 
But broader, grander, greater, build- 
ing. 


Dayton, this is but Dayton’s dawn 
After the passing of the waters; 
A brighter sun shall shine upon 
Your sons of sons and daughters’ 
daughters. 
For April is but bud of June, 
One chapter this of all her story. 
Work on, work on, until her noon 
Shall light the nation with its glory! 
Dayton, Jan. 15, 1916. 





THE WIFE. 


Had heaven a star, a single star, 
A solitary lamp, 
One beacon-light to shine afar 
And lead me back to camp— 
That one fixed star would bring me 
to 
The camp, the waiting fire, and you. 


Had life but one, a single one, 
But you unchanging still, 
However far my feet might run 
Down valley or up hill— 
That-one true heart, the heart of you, 
In good or ill would bring me 
through. 


Look on the Sunny Side, 


A lumberman in the South in re- 
mitting his subscription writes: 
The failure of the bank two years ago 


made it hard on me, but I am still here 
and the bank is gone. 


That is a kind of New Year op- 
timism that it would be well if a lot 
of us could copy. We may have 
troubles; but, ten to one, we shall 
be here when the troubles are gone 
—wrestling with new troubles. 





There is only one thing better 
than a well-planned Tomorrow, 
and that is a well-lived Today. 


PACIFIC COAST 


We 
Called the Turn 


on Lumber Trade 







a few years ago when we foresaw 
the necessity of trade - marking 
lumber. 


Here’s our mark:— 


TERI 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
REVERT T. WASH. 





Try ‘‘Electric Brand’’ 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


A Door of 









Right Price 


A They are unexcelled for their 
vertical grain stiles and rails and 
beautifuily figured panels. A com- 
parison with the grain of other doors 
will prove it. They will stand up to 
hard service, take and hold paint and finishes 
equal to any door on the market. 
A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
rop Siding, Finish, —s Base, Stepping or 
Battens may be i lete car o 


doors. Order eee Window and door frames 
aspecialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 





New York and Kew England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - = 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania ion New Jersey Representative, 


W.C. ASHENFELTER, - «+ Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Middle West Represertative, 
+ 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Mion. 


ia ae e. 


W. S. NURENBURG, = - + Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 


Washi 
Upright Red Cedar 
We manufacture Perfections, Eurekas 
1,000,000 daily Extra Clears, Extra *A* 
Our UPRIGHT RED CEDAR SHINGLES are in great demand. We 
reserve all of our RED CEDAR timber for our production of shingles. 
We own 30,000 acres of heavily timbered Washington lands, At all 
times we can supply practically anything in FIR LUMBER for ship- 


ment in mixed cars with Shingles. We can supply a few more custom- 
ers. We invite you to inquire our prices. 


Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., fert,Anseles 


Redwood 


Factory lumber has no equal. 
It runs wide, practically clear 
and works up with little or no 
waste. Buy it right by buying 
of 


*"" MERSHON ‘25: 


Largest Redwood Distributors 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Kansas City 


H. S. OSGOOD, 























New York Worcester Milwaukee 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A geek book Rag the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price  ~ /? 
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Factory and Yard Stocks 
_ Pattern and Special Stocks 
/S. H. L. Lumber Co. 
A. W. LAMMERS, MANAGER. 
1128 Old Nat'l Beak Bids., SPOKANE 

















DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
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RED cedar POSTS 


We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


—OF— 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wasix. 
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“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 
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RATE RAISE IS HANDICAP. 


Coastwise Shippers Embarrassed by Unannounced 
Increase—May Mean All-Rail Diversion. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 15.—A blow has just been 
dealt to the lumber industry of this port by the arbi- 
trary action of one of the large steamship companies 
operating coastwise out of this port in announcing a 
sharp advance in lumber freight rates. Lumbermen say 
that this advance, amounting to something like an aver- 
age of $3 a thousand feet from Jacksonville to New York, 
will have the tendency of driving all future lumber ship- 
ments that were destined to move via this steamship 
company’s vessels to an all rail route. 

Practically all of the lumber that passes through Jack- 
sonville moves coastwise by water, and a great part of 
the business now on the order books of the local shippers 
has been taken on a basis of water transportation. Sud- 
denly, and without any warning, comes the announcement 
of the carrier that it can take no more lumber business 
at the old rate. The shippers declare that the advance 
will eat deep into their profits and there is consternation 
among the trade. Not only are the all rail tariffs con- 
sidered to be too high for the price at which the bookings 
have been made, but it is feared that the embargo on lum- 
ber will have a ruinous effect upon the business. The 
question is whether the shippers can now get their lumber 
into New York at all. 

For several months the wharves at Jacksonville have 
been congested with lumber. Since so large a percentage 
of the sailing vessels have been taken out of the coast- 
wise trade for the’ more attractive Cuban and South 
American trade, the lumber movement of the coastwise 
trade has been left solely to the steamship carriers. The 
tonnage has been totally inadequate for some time and 
each departing vessel has left huge quantities of lumber 
lying on the wharves for lack of carrying space in the 
bottoms. As the lumber business increased, this condi- 
tion has grown more and more serious, and it is now 
thought by the shippers that this advance in lumber 
freight rates on the part of the steamship company has 
been for the sole purpose of discouraging lumber ship- 
ments. 

Another sizeable steamship company operating coast- 
wise out of here has not advanced its rates and whether 
it will do so or not is problematical. This company at 
best, however, is capable of moving but a fraction of the 
total tonnage offerings. Some of the local shippers are 
fortunate in having some sailing vessels under charter, 
and a few steamers are also under charter. The Car- 
penter-O’Brien Company is independent of the other car- 
riers, having its own steamship, the William O’Brien, 
which makes three return trips to New York a month. 
The Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, at Georgetown, 
S. C., is also independent of other means of transporta- 
tion, having three of its own steamers and a fleet of sail- 
ing vessels. But there is a large rank and file of ship- 
pers who will be hard put to get their lumber to market 
at the advanced rates. 








SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER ACTIVE. 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 17.—Last week was an active one 
in the shipment of lumber from Gulf ports, seven vessels 
carrying as many cargoes of lumber from Galveston and 
its subports alone. While these shipments aggregated a 
large tonnage, there are still hundreds of cars of lumber 
tied up at the ports and along the lines leading from the 
mills. To add to the seriousness of the -situation, the 
Southern Steamship Company last week declared an 
embargo on all northbound cargoes from the port of 
Texas City, on freight going to Philadelphia. No new 
foreign orders were reported during the week and few 
inquiries have been received. 

The export and coastwise shipments from the port of 
Galveston and subports of Houston, Texas City and Port 
Bolivar for last week were as follows: 

For New York, via Charleston: Per steamship Zl Mar— 
20,000 feet lumber, value not specified. 

For Havana: Per schooner A. FE 
pieces yellow pine lumber, $3,566. 

For the following ports: Per steamship Athos—Kingston, 
15,648 pieces yellow pine timber, $3,295; for Santiago, 4,817 
pieces yellow pine lumber, $1.174; for Guantanamo, 20,884 
pieces yellow pine lumber, $4,680. 

For New York: Per steamship El Mundo—60,000 feet 
lumber, value not specified. i 

For New York: Per steamship El Dio—22,000 feet lum- 
ber, value not specified. : 

For Spezzia: Per steamship Consul Corfitzon—780 pieces 
sawn pitch pine timber, 250,254 superficial feet, $5,004; 
221,886 pieces sawn pitch pine boards, 2,012,063 superficial 
feet, $40,241 (from Bolivar). 

For Spezzia, via Pensacola: Per steamship Helsingborg— 
756 pieces sawn pitch pine. timbers, 240,133 superficial feet, 
$4,923 ; 81,361 pieces sawn pitch pine boards, 865.243 super- 
ficial feet, $17,505; 93,590 pieces sawn pitch pine boards, 
774,648 superficial feet, $15,493. 


McKinstry—16,000 








VESSEL IS WRECKED IN STORM. 


TAcoMA, WASH., Jan. 15.—En route to Tacoma to load 
a eargo of lumber here for the American Trading Com- 
pany, the wooden barkentine Jane L. Stanford went 
ashore in the storm Monday at Ediz Hook, near Port 
Angeles. The vessel was floated Wednesday with diffi- 
culty and will be taken to drydock for survey and re- 
pairs. Five big tugs were required to float it. The 
Stanford had just made the Puget Sound in seventy days 
from Australia when driven ashore. It was to have 
loaded here at the Puget Sound Lumber Company’s 
mill. The American Trading Company also has the 
schooner Watson A. West due here to load for Australia. 


The big British steamer Hazel Dollar, American- 
owned, left Tacoma Wednesday with 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber taken on here for Vladivostok. Three other Do!- 
lar steamers and a Grace & Co. steamer took parcel ship- 
ment from local mills during the week for coastwise 
ports. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company has the W. R. Grace 
& Co. steamer Paraiso due in this week to load 350,000 
feet for Balboa on a Government order, and has also 
had the steam schooner Northland in taking 850,000 feet 
for California. 

To load lumber for Sydney next September, October 
or November, J. J. Moore & Co. have chartered the 
schooner Fric at 100s for the voyage, and the schooner 
Annie M. Campbell, for loading at the same time, at 97s 
6d to Newcastle or 110s to Melbourne or Adelaide. 





EXPORTS SHOW A FALLING OFF. 


Mosite, ALA., Jan. 18.—There was a falling off in the 
exports for the week just closed over those of the previ- 
ous week, the record showing the exportation of 2,029,370 
feet of southern yellow pine lumber this week as against 
1,727,063 feet of lumber, 324,972 feet of timber and 
2,345,175 feet of pine sleepers exported the previous 
week. 

The port commission, raised by enactment of the last 
legislature to have charge of all maritime matters per- 
taining to the port of Mobile, has been appointed by the 
governor and will hold its first meeting on Thursday, 
January 20. At that time it will elect a secretary and 
also a harbormaster to succeed Harbormaster Thomas P. 
Norville, who is a candidate for reélection. There are 
two other candidates for the position. 

The British steamship Kylemhor, from Glasgow, Scot- 
land, arrived here January 15 to the Mobile Liners, to 
take a cargo of cotton and crossties to England. 





YEAR’S EXPORTING RECORD EXCELLENT. 


GULFPORT, Miss., Jan. 17.—Nineteen hundred and fif- 
teen was a good year for lumber exporting here, despite 
the war, according to the following shipping report just 
published here. Lumber and other forest products were 
exported (including shipments to coastwise domestic 
ports) as follows: Lumber and timber, 122,972,000 board 
feet; oak staves, 407,000; oak headings, 250,506; rosin, 
3,400 barrels; turpentine, twenty gallons; untreated pil- 
ing, 929 pieces; creosoted piling, 22,876 lineal feet; 
creosoted lumber, 42,536 board feet; crossties, 29,655,536. 

Exports of hardwoods were small, this being primarily 
a pitch pine port, but for this reason gratification is felt 
here at the recent organization of the Lumber Export- 
ers’ Company, domiciled at Gulfport, to do a general 
exporting of hardwood lumber and timber. 

During the year a great quantity of ties was exported, 
all of which went to New York and was intended mostly 
for use by elevated and other railways there. 

Business continues fair with local exporters, although 
the scarcity of vessels greatly handicaps them. The bulk 
of the trade out of this port is still with Buenos Aires 
and other River Plate ports. 





SOUTH AMERICA TAKES MUCH LUMBER. 
New Or.EANS, La., Jan. 18.—The following summary 
of the export movement of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts from the port of New Orleans during December is 
compiled from the customhouse records: 
BOARDS, DEALS AND PLANKS: 
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RORINORNURR aa 2 cin eC one Di ree ein y a AID ag. Wik s 4 seceies aera $ 3,605 
SS eee eee eee REID coricinvossiteie-sis sis: 533k 3,619 
RPE Sah o-c-4's ys Gis ais os cen he we NEE IED 5 <5 disse 'c leis eainte-e'e ee 23,012 
Ee Se eee ae PO eect ar 82,125 
Poplar Sore ere eon sane aie SSA SSS eens 3,196 
UO Sains Oly ate oe eae DO 6 os sie lgcaie.4 bea ee 6,900 
4,377,000 $122,459 

BRE Peers only ee eckiois 6 ie moe 2 [, ERO Oe Ee 20,128 
Bbawed pine Cimber..cccscc. “BBOBOs cases weces ee 1,680 
$21,808 

RAUTONG tise; PCB. 2.0 6s cccws MND Soca lp inte SS era iey a nee 29,386 
eer Per ree ee 492 
a ere 2) SSR AR Seon 54,801 
BEAVER, DOB sc vic ss 0.0% ee So.” RR eee re eee 159,610 
et NS MONE a5) Chao 4 ek C oan 05S A684 DAO es een nN RED 7,583 
PPR RD ANEMONES: PUNMEENNS 6 0'5 55S wile a wi roe ie RID Oe ee a ee 50,250 
$302,122 

NG URAD ARUP ROO os 50 50 14,01 Sine woh Oh VS Oia wd eee oto ie eas ae +. .$446,387 


The December movement shows a decline as compared 
with that of November, when the total valuation reached 
$597,495. A striking feature, as shown by the custom- 
house records, is that nothing was cleared either to Irish 
or Scottish ports and the value of the movement to Eng- 
land was only $32,167. Some months ago the United 
Kingdom was taking more than half the total export 
shipments. By countries and values, the distribution was 
as follows: 

Denmark, $1,469; France, $20,129; Italy, $15,852 ; Nether- 
lands, $19,645; Norway, $16.685; Portugal, $60,000; Spain, 

385; Sweden, $42 3; England, $32,167; British Hon 
duras, $2,655; Costa Rica, $4,535; Guatemala, $4,164; Hon 
duras,. $25,628; Nicaragua, $3,547; Panama, $61,145: 
Mexico, $28,641: Jamaica, $9,446; Cuba, $74,043; Brazil, 
$65,029 ; Colombia, $1,691; Peru, $33. 

For the week ended last Saturday, the lumber and tim- 
ber exports approximated 772,000 feet, considerably less 
than the preceding week’s movement. Other export ship- 
ments included 40,000 staves, 27,541 bundles box shooks, 
3,102 ecrossties, 1,232 cross arms and 160 pilings. The 
entire movement was to American ports, nothing in the 
way of lumber being moved to Europe during the week, 
according to the manifests published from day to day. 
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Niue ocean steamships, cleared for transatlantic destina- 
tions, carried no forest products. There were cleared 
coastwise for New York 29,387 bundles box material, but 
no lumber. 

Several sailing vessels are loading under charter—prin- 
cipally with staves, it is understood. The diminished 
shipments are explained mainly by excessive ocean rates. 
For the time being the cost of getting stock to Europe 
has brought the movement almost to a standstill. When 
the allied governments need the lumber they will doubt- 
less see that it is moved. Stock for New York is piling 
up again, though another sailing of a vessel specially 
chartered to lift shut-out lumber for that port should be 
recorded in a few days. 


_~ 


LUMBER IMPORTS OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The lumber imported into the Puerto Plata district, 
Dominican Republic, comes entirely from the United 
States. It is estimated that these imports vary from 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year and that more than 80 percent 
of this is southern yellow pine in the form of boards 
and scantlings. Rates for charters from Gulf ports 
have gone up considerably since the beginning of the 
war; while $7 a thousand feet was formerly asked the 
figure has now risen to $12. Lumber which costs from 
$20 to $25 a thousand feet in United States costs the 
consumer in Puerto Plato more than $50. Some white 
pine is imported and is used for making doors, sash, 
and various kinds of the better grade of work. The 
names of the principal dealers in lumber in the Puerto 
Plato consular district may be obtained at the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any of its dis- 
trict offices by referring to file No. 70,399. 








EXPORT REPORT SHOWS BUT SLIGHT GAIN. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 18.—The statement of exports of 
lumber and logs from this port, just completed at the 
custom house, shows that the value of the shipments to 
foreign countries for December, 1915, was larger by only 
$4,000 than that for the corresponding month of 1914. 
Most of the items on the list show a slight reduction for 
December under the same month in 1914, but a few gains, 
especially in gum and spruce, are also recorded. That the 
export situation should be practically where it was more 
than a year ago is very disappointing to the exporters 
here. But they also feel that there is reason for encour- 
agement. Thus it is pointed out that orders are being 
received in considerable number, which shows at least 
that the wants of the foreign buyers are on the increase, 
even though they must be in a large part held in abey- 
ance. Some of the Baltimore shippers have quite a lot 
of business in hand, and await only an opening up of out- 
lets to augment the movement. The prices realized are 
also satisfactory, practically the sole obstacle to an 
active trade being those eliminated. 

The comparative statement for December last year 
and the year before is as follows: 














1915 1914 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Logs, Hickory........ 80,000 ft. $ 2,680 82,000 ft. $ 3,450 
Less, Walnut. ...ccce. 10,000 ft. 00 20,000 ft. 800 
Boards, GUM. 6 .e.ciee 19,000 ft. eS cates aaaieceusoe 
Boards, Ou... +. Coen tt. 20,285 582,000 ft. 20.065 
poarde, Pltch Pine... <2. en te 6,000 ft. 376 
Boards, Shor: Leaf Pine 86,000 ft. 2,580 74,000 ft. 2.740 
Boards, Poplar........2 9,260 275,000 ft. 16,508 
Boards, Spruce...... S 2,853 10,000 ft. 3,815 
Boards, all others 8,770 70,000 ft. 3.185 
Shooks, all others..... f 922 1,06) 1,166 
MECN Stores caters nig bt0e 406 27,727 2,360 31,478 2,675 
All other kinds of 
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ORAM) os sie sis os a o's $66,901 $62,792 


ABILITY REWARDED WITH PROMOTION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—At a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Potlatch Lumber Company recently held at 
St. Paul, Minn., W. D. Humiston, for the last eight years 
land agent for the company at its general offices at Pot- 
latch, Ida., was promoted to the position of assistant 
general manager. This is a position that has been va- 
cant since the death of William Deary, general manager 
of the company, in May, 1913, when A. W. Laird, then 
assistant general manager, was made general manager. 

This appointment comes to Mr. Humiston as a deserved 
recognition of his efforts in connection with the com- 
pany’s land department during the last eight years. The 
Potlatch Lumber Company was the first of the large lum- 
ber companies in Idaho to sell its cut over land to set- 
tlers. It has been very successful in this work, having 
sold over 20,000 acres, and its system of handling these 
lands is now being followed by other large lumber com- 
panies throughout the Northwest. 

The work of this department has been under the super- 
vision of Mr. Humiston, who entered the employ of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company in June, 1907. During the 





W. D. HUMISTON, OF POTLATCH, IDA. ; 
Assistant General Manager Potlatch Lumber Company. 


last six years his work has been largely connected with 
other details of the company’s business, and for the 
last year or more he has been attending to some of the 
routine work of Mr. Laird’s office, so that the duties of 
the new position will not be unfamiliar to him. 

Mr. Humiston was born at Worthington, Minn., May 
13, 1875, and as his father and mother were great tray- 
elers he was ‘‘on the go’’ much of the time as a youth. 
He lived in Minneapolis about eight years prior to going 
to Potlatch. Mr. Humiston has taken a great interest 
in association activities and particularly in the work of 
the forest protective organizations of Idaho, and has de- 
voted much time and labor thereto. He is well qualified 
to relieve Mr. Laird of much of the detail of looking 
after the extensive operations of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, with its big lumber manufacturing plants at 
Potlatch and Elk River, Ida. 





TRADE IS GOOD WITH NEBRASKA LUMBER DEALERS. 


(Concluded from Page 54.D) 


your requirements and in giving your insurance to the agent 
instruct him to attach this form and nothing else. If you 
will follow this plan you will have no trouble. 


Receipts for 1915 to January 1 were shown in detail 
to have been $11,971.43; losses, $1,048.52; other dis- 
bursements, $2,688.10; deposit premiums, $433.41; loans, 
$5,207.80; balance on hand, $2,593.60. Total resources 
of the insurance association were given as $26,856.60; 
total indebtedness, $15,409.56, leaving a surplus and re- 
serve of $11,447.04. Insurance in force totals 611 policies 
—475 domestic and 136 foreign; deposit premiums on 
these total $17,121.73, and the total amount of insurance 
m foree is $1,497,100. 

_The report of the treasurer covered the same statis- 
ties as presented by Secretary Hall. 

A fine program of entertainment has been provided 
for the ladies. Last night a luncheon was given which 
was attended by more than eighty visitors of the fair 
sex and tonight there will be a theater party at the 

tpheum. 

Closer coéperation between the dealer and manufac- 
turer formed the subject of an address by Frank N. 
Snell, manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
of New Orleans, La., who was the first spe2ker at the 
afternoon session. Mr. Snell discussed the effects of 
the November conference between members of the grading 
conimittee of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
Sociation and representatives of retail lumber interests 
m tourteen States, which, he said, resulted in the associ- 
ation at its Jacksonville (Fla.) convention adopting most 
of the suggestions made by the retailers. Mr. Snell read 
Several letters from retailers expressing their appreciation 
of the efforts of the cypress manufacturers to codperate 
More closely with dealers in matters of grades and other 
mutual interests and he explained what he thought may 
be accomplished by the lumber manufacturers and deal- 








ers when they get together earnestly to work out matters 
of mutual helpfulness. 

Another speaker of the afternoon was Dr. Stanley F. 
Krebs, of Philadelphia, Pa., whose talk on ‘‘Two Snakes 
and the Business Brain’’ has been given with much sue- 
cess before other lumber associations and quoted at 
length in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The speaker, who 
is one of the best known psychologists of this country, 
held his audience interested for more than two hours 
and his address made a distinct hit. In closing he de- 
clared that the business man in America must prepare 
himself for the call of reconstruction that will come 
after the European conflict, as this work of reconstruc- 
tion, which will be one of the greatest tasks ever given 
man to perform, will burden itself on the American 
business man. 

The dealers were entertained and amused by readings 
given by Bess Gerhart Morrison, of Wesleyan, Neb. 

J. J. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Company, Omaha, 
Neb., was to have addressed the convention but was 
suddenly called south on account of the illness of his 
brother. Dr. Krebs will address the convention again 
tomorrow on ‘‘The Power and Pull of Suggestion in 
Advertising and Salesmanship.’’ 

At the afternoon session tomorrow Secretary R. S. 
Kellogg, of the National Lumber:Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, will give the principal address, his subject re- 
lating to the trade extension work of the association. 

E. E. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, will 
tell of the work and growth of that order. 

Reports of committees will be heard, followed by the 
election of officers. 

The closing subject of the final session will be a round 
table discussion on ‘‘Slurring the Retailer.’’? There will 
also be a meeting of the insurance department. 

Under the direction of Vicegerent Gus Prestegaard, 





of Lincoln, and Secretary-treasurer Tennant, a rousing 
concatenation will be held tomorrow night. The session- 
on-the-roof will be held at the Lincoln Hotel and several 
initiates will take the interesting journey through the 
royal onion beds. The concatenation will be followed 
by a cabaret luncheon. 

The lobby and second floor of the Lincoln Hotel con- 
stitute a regular coliseum for exhibits of lumber and 
allied products, many manufacturers selling in this terri- 
tory being represented. 

The curtain will ring down tomorrow night with the 
close of the annual banquet, which will be attended by 
retailers, manufacturers and wholesalers. Several well 
known speakers are on the program for addresses. 





EMBARGO ON LOGWOOD IN JAMAICA REMOVED. 

The embargo on logwood chips and logwoed extracts, 
including hematin erystals and other logwood prepa- 
rations, has been raised in Jamaica. 





PLS AT EATS 
CALTFORNIA 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Individual Service 
and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to quality in 


California 


White and 
Sugar 


Pine 


and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


AMERICAN TRADING Co., 


244 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Port Orford 
CEDAR 


has no equal for interior finish, 
boat building, wharf and yard plank- 
ing, factory lumber, cut up stock, crating 
material, moulding, etc. It is light, soft and 
easy to work; takes and holds stain or enamel 














perfectly. 


Write for full information and prices today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 


Stillwell home Plans *:: 


Our Books give photos—plans—costs. 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
BR 50 Ideal Plans. $1600 to $6000 — Price 50c 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51 Plans. :$600 to $2000 — Price 50c 
{ “LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
i 31 Plans. $300 to $1700— Price 25¢ 
Books and Blue Prints Sold on Special Offer 
Money-Back Guarantee. All 3 Books for $1 Postpaid 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 481 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Buying Short 
—On Yard Stock 








NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


White Pine 

















We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 











THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


§ NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


o}— {o) 


The Allyn Blackwell - Panhandle 


Lumb Co. | Idaho | 
iene ceeniy White Pine 


CLEVELAND, OHIO For OHIO TRADE. 























QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 18.—There has been practically 
no slackening of inquiries, and the trade and all its 
allied industries look ahead to one of the best years in 
histcry. Feeling among furniture manufacturers is better, 
one large manutacturer of desks and office equipment report- 
ing larger orders received than ever before for high grade 
products, and that he has stopped for the present the solici- 
tation of business for immediate delivery. Vehicle manufac- 
turers report orders far ahead. Prices of lumber are firm 
in all cases, and in some instances higher than three weeks 
ago. Orders have come in most encouragingly since the 
first of the year, or since the closing of inventories, and some 
of the larger manufacturing and distributing interests report 
gains of from 25 to 40 percent over the fall months of 1915. 

Actual sales of hardwood lumber for December, compiled 
from reports of members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, and issued from the office 
of Secretary W. H. Weller, show as much increase in volume 
over the sales in November as the November report showed 
over October. Along with the inerezse in volume there are 
shown many price advances. The volume of movement was 
especiaily strong as to oak, gum, poplar and chestnut; fair 
as to cypress, walnut, basswood and maple, but slow as _ to 
hickory, cherry, ash and elm. Oak leads, by far, all the other 
woods, and of this there has been a very large quantity of 
construction timbers, car stock, dimension and quartered 
stock moved, and much of it absorbed, as many of the sales 
reperted were direct to consumers. Next to oak the volu'me 
was evenly divided between gum and poplar. Secretary 
Weller is particularly pleased with the showing, as the report 
eame out just on the eve of the convention, and its dis- 
tributicn among the members helped to add cheer to the con- 
vention sentiment. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CotumBus, Ou10, Jan,.18.-There is a good demand 
for lumber in Colhimbiis and central Ohio territory. This 
is true not only of southern yellow pine, but also of all 
hardwoods. Since the first of the year and the completion 
of semiannual inventories, G@emand is more brisk all along the 
line and the tore of the market is stronger. Prices are still 
showing a tendency to advance. 

In the hardweod trade there is a gocd demand from both 
retailers and manufacturers. Dealers’ stocks are only fair 
and with good prespects for spring business, they are making 
an effort to secure larger supplies. The outlook for the 
building season is promising. Rural dealers are probably the 
best purchasers at this time. Factories making vehicles and 
furniture are good customers and other lines of manufactories 
are also in the market. Prices are firm and inclined to 
advance. 

Southern yellow pine trade is also strong and the recent 
advances have all been maintained. Stocks in the hands of 
dealers are not large, judging from reports received, and 
buying for immediate shipment is the rule. Little trouble 
from car shortage is experienced by shippers in Columbus 
territory. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
reports a good demand for hardwoods from both factories and 
dealers. He says that trade is on a better plane than 
formerly, that prices are firm and all changes are toward 
higher levels. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 19.—Cold weather temporar- 
ily has stopped almost all building in Indiana and the 
general sluggishness of business is giving the local re- 
tailers opportunity to make plans fer the annual convention 
of the Retail Lumber Deaiers’ Association of Indiana, which 
will be held here next week. Many of the leading men of 
the trade have deserted their offices to attend meetings at 
which plans for the coming convention are being discussed. 
The local dealers declare that the convention next week will 
be the best in the history of the organization. 

N. A. Gladding, of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, 
is becoming almost as popular as the mayor of Indianapolis 
in making welcoming addresses to conventions. Mr. Glad- 
dings’ last appearance with the glad hand of welcome was 
before the annual convention of the Indiana Brotherhood of 
Thrashermen, who held a well attended meeting here last 
week, 

Several retail lumber dealers in this city are interested in 
the Better Business Bureau that was incorporated here last 
week by some of the State’s best known business men to 
perform the duties of the local branch of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. The bureau will try to 
educate the public and the merchants to the value of truthful 
and clean advertising. Indianapolis now holds the Baltimore 
truth trophy for its reputation as a truthful advertisinz 
center, and the lumber dealers as well as other business men 
are interested in assuring the high quality cf advertising 
published here. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 17.—Trade has been fairly 
good during the last week in spite of the cold weather. 
Salesmen report that business conditions are improving.' 
The retail business is keeping peace with the wholesale busi- 
ness. Planing mills continue to run on good time. Yellow 
pine dealers say trade has been very good since the first of 
the year and sash and door men look for a good year. 

In the election of directors at the local banks a few days 
ago local lumbermen and wood-consuminz manufacturers 
fared very well. Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, was _ re- 
elected a director in the Citizens’ National Bank, while 
Daniel Wertz was rechosen as a director in the Mercantile 
Trust & Savings Company. W. Hl. Schnute, of the Schnute- 
Holtman Company, and Theodore FE. Rechtin, the planing 
mill nian, were reélected Girectors in the Nerth Side Bank. 
Mayor Benjamin Bosse, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Company, was reélected a director in the West Side Bank. 
S. A. Blood was elected a director of the First National 
Bank at Grayville, Il. 





IN WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

HuntTINGTON, W. Va., Jan. 18.—Forecasts of what 
promises to be the most successful year in the history of 
the furniture manufacturing industry of Huntington are 
seen in the avalanche of orders received by local plants 
during the last few weeks. Most of the manufacturers unite 
in the prediction that 1916 will be the banner year in their 
business. 

Timbermen in the Parkersburg district report the best log 
and tie runs from the side streams of the Little Kanawha 
River, with less loss in the recent rise than in many years, 
The last rise was the third in two months. Cut timber was 
cleaned out all the way to the heads of the tributaries, and 
will be brought to the market as fast as it can be floated and 
rafted down the river. 

That much lumber is consumed for making artificial limbs 
for the allied governments is shown by the heavy shipments 
of yellow willow passing through Wheeling. Railroad officials 
at that city say that most of these shipments originate in 
West Virginia and in eastern Ohio, and that the rush is due 








to the recent $25,000.000 order for artificial limbs placed 
this country by the Allies. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyncuburG, VA., Jan. 17.—A general atmosphere 
optimism prevailed last week among the leading loc:il 
lumbermen, although most of them are frank to adi 
that shipments are slow and they have not yet recover:d 
from the holiday slack-up. Inquiries at this time are move 
plentiful than last ‘year in both hardwoods and southey 
yellow pine. Hardwoods have advanced in price all aloue 
the line. Oak and poplar are especially strong, and likewise 
high grade maple and ash. Many inquiries for oak bill stuff 
and car material are floating around but very little of this 
stock is being purchased on account of the prices. 

Prices are still running high in southern yellow pine, this 
condition being largely due to scarcity of dry stocks in 
roofers and dimension sizes and also to the fact that much 
late November and carly December business has not yet 
moved forward on account of bad weather conditions. Low 
grade pine will hold present high prices probably for thirty 
days and then reach a proper level which will result in 
splendid business. Higher grades of pine are moving freely 
at advanced prices. ‘ 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 18.—With Nashville and aid- 
jacent territory in the first actual grip of winter activ- 
ities in the lumber market have undergone a noticeable 
slackening during the last week. The high waters which for 
some time have prevailed in this section, continue to be a 
source cf trouble in logging operations in the rural territory. 
Reports from the country indicate that creeks are swollen 
to an alarming extent and this fact, coupled with the appre- 
ciable shortage in stocks, has served to increase the anxicty 
of dealers in their efforts to réplenish stocks. . 

An epidemic of buying appears to have struck operators in 
all sections like a bolt of lightning, and while local dealers 
are scouting for supplies buyers from the North and East 
are frequenting this market on the same mission. Until 
normal weather and water conditions return it is impossible 
to hope for securing sufficient amount of stocks. 

With activity among furniture consuming factories plain 
oak is featuring the market in a brisk manner, with satis- 
factory prices received. Stocks are not abundant and several 
dealers have noted a slight advance in prices. 

Railroads and wagon manufacturers are actively in the 
market. Export business continues in a fair volume. In- 
qairies for flooring stock and building material from Spain 
were received by a number of dealers this week, but prices 
offered were regarded as inconsistent with the domestic 
demand, 
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IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Briston, VA.-TENN., Jan. 17.—This entire section was 
swept Sunday by what was the coldest wave of the winter 
and as a result manufacturing was seriously interrupted. 
The weather thus far has been unusually favorable to the 
sawmills. A heavy snowfall came with Sunday night and 
indications are that the weather will handicap the manufac- 
turers for several days at least. 

A large number of lumbermen will attend the Hoo-Iloo 
concatenation to be held at Johnson City Monday by Vice- 
gerent Snark E. M. Vestal, of the Vestal Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, cf Knoxville, Tenn. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—Loeal hardwood distributers 
are rather optimistic, as the market is in better shape 
than it has been for some time. From present indications 
business this spring is expected to be better than for many 
years. Stocks in retail yards and in consumers’ hands are 
very low and it will be necessary to place some good sized 
orders in order to fill their depleted stocks. Demand re- 
cently for low grades of neariy all items has been good and 
stocks are fairly well cleaned up. Ash and cottonwood are 
being called for in considerable volume. Oak is still a good 
seller and shows more improvement than other items. All 
prices are firm. 

Demand for cypress was somewhat affected during the 
holiday season, but wholesalers as well as distributers report 
conditions improving and expect better trade from now on. 
Prices are somewhat better, particularly on the lower grades, 
the demand for which is very stiff. 





WITHDRAWS OFFICIAL CONNECTION. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 18.—I. H. Fetty, for the last 
year president of the East Oregon Lumber Company, has 
withdrawn from his official connection with that con- 
cern. Mr. Fetty has gone east where several tempting 
propositions have been made to him by big lumber con- 
cerns. He has not yet announced definitely what work 
he will take up. Mr. Fetty formerly was general man- 
ager of the lumber department of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company and was connected with that company for 
many years. He is one of the best known and most com- 
petent lumbermen in the Southwest and there is general 
regret at his leaving. 

Mr. Duval Jackson, president of the Southwestern Lum- 
ber Company, a line yard concern, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the East Oregon eompany to take up the work 
of Mr. Fetty. He was president of the concern until last 
year when Mr. Fetty came to it from the Central Coal & 
Coke Company. The company is composed of Kansas 
City men and has a large stumpage and a big new mill 
at Enterprise, Ore. 

The company did not start cutting until last fall 
although it has been organized for several years. At tlie 
annual election these dirgctors were named: Duval 
Jackson, president; George A. Metcalf, first vice presi- 
dent; Herbert ©. Campbell, second vice president; G. M. 
Smith, treasurer; J. R. Brinkley, secretary; Thor W. 
Sanborn, general sales agent, and Massey Holmes. 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES CONCRETE MIXERS. 


The Chain Belt Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has just 
issued a little catalog entitled, ‘‘The Rex Low Charging 
Mixer’’ which not only describes but illustrates the com- 
pany’s No. 6 and No. 10 ‘‘Rex Mixers.’’ The little 
pamphlet is handsomely printed and interestingly illus- 
trated with photographs showing the machines in actual 
operation.— ( Advertisement. ) 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan. 18.—The market has lost just a little 
ol the snap that it possessed two or three weeks, ago, 
but the inquiry is good and buying is on a satisfactory 
basis. The most urgent orders appear to have been taken 
care of and there is an inclination among the yards to take 
a “watchful waiting” attitude until things shape themselves 
more definitely. The outlook in the immediate districts is 
a little confused. The factory districts in northern New 
Jersey show signs of much greater activity so far as the 
factory trade itself is concerned. The building outlook there 
is developing more slowly. In Brooklyn the building outlook 
and manufacturing prospect are excellent. It has been a long 
while since the fixtures for prospective building have been 
as encouraging as they are today. In the Bronx the indica- 
tions point to a healthy trade, but there is a little slowing 
down through the Westchester County towns. 

In the five boroughs, taken together, there were 219 per- 
mits filed during the week, the value represented being 
$2,884,049. ‘This total more than doubles that of the same 
week of 1914, when the number of permits filed was 126, 
with a total valuation of $1,168,690. In last week’s activi- 
ties Brooklyn led in the number of permits filed, having 100 
even to its credit, and the Borough of Manhattan topped the 
others as far as financial figures are concerned, its five 
permits representing an investment of $1,250,000. 

The inquiry for fir lumber is good, under satisfactory con- 
ditions. Because of the closing of the Panama Canal and 
the heavy vessel rate very little lumber is coming by vessel. 
Car shipments are active and a large amount of business 
has been placed during the last few weeks. Cargo business 
is ———- up nicely for delivery via the canal when repairs 
are made, 

The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, whose eastern business 
is handled by J. I*. Drescher, 17 Battery Place, has just 
unloaded two steamers of Douglas fir. Mr. Drescher says 
that of the 100,000 feet of kiln dried lumber stored below 
deck not more than six pieces showed stain. The second 
— Windber came from Bellingham, Wash., around the 
Horn, 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 18.—The lumber business last 
week, judged from the viewpoint of the wholesalers, was 
slow but not discouraging. Prices generally remain firm 
on slack trading, and all the conditions responsible for the 
present inactivity are temporary. The car situation has 
eased a little, but many deliveries have not been made and, 
with them to attend to, the yards are not so ready to buy, 
even though they are all busy, and lumber is moving out at 
a good price. Many wholesalers are in a position where they 
can accept orders for only certain things, and on certain 
conditions. Stock taking in the yards is pretty well over 
and they will soon be buying again, as they are busy. even 
though the weather has hindered rapid consumption of 
lumber in building work. With the new year the railroads 
and big industrials are again putting out big inquiries, and 
the scouting for gun stock material is beginning to set the 
market in a turmoil in any wood that may possibly be used. 
On all the big munitions contracts that have been placed 
in the East practically none of them has even begun at- 
taching stocks and most of the lumber is still to be bought. 

Prices on black walnut, birch, beech and maple have gone 
up fast and stocks of anything like dry lumber are disap- 
pearing rapidly. The rest of the hardwoods have held their 
own or strengthened and the market is active. White pine 
is steady and in strong demand in the lower grades. Spruce 
is scarce and high. Hemlock prices are gaining in strength 
and stocks are declining. Cypress keeps steady. Southern 
yellow pine is still active, but is not so feverish as it was. 
North Carolina pine held well, except possibly in box, in 
which some induced sales were reported. Shingles and lath 
are in good shape for the time of year. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 18.—Retail demand for lumber 
shows a better tone, dealers evidently getting ready for 
the spring business. Coal mining operations in the dis- 
trict would be on a basis of 100 percent today if it was 
possible to obtain cars, but, less than 30 percent of the 
needed cars are available at this time. Mining operations 
have been slower because of this. The coke fields are show- 
ing excellent records and industrial activity all over the 
Pittsburgh district is at a high tension. Inquiries for lum- 
ber shows strong price tendencies for much stock. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Company reports a very steady 
and persistent demand for lumber, with improvement slight 
but definite for the retail yards. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 18.—Zero weather during the 
last few days has interrupted building within the city 
for the time being, but the work will still be carried on 
through the winter in larger volume than usual. Few build- 
ing permits are being filed, but reports from offices of the 
architects indicate that the prosperous building conditions 
Which prevailed last year will continue with the opening 
of spring. Lumbermen are not only elated at the success 
_ ts season but are enthusiastic about the outlook for 

916. 

“he heroie and successful efforts of the lumber interests 
throughout the country codperating with the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers in giving lumber the representation it 
deserves at the coming Complete Building Show has at last 
aroused the brick interests to a realization of the importance 
of making a bid for the favor of the 10,000 men in the 
building trades from all parts of the country who will be 
pr-sent. Manufacturers of face brick throughout Ohio have 
fically signed for considerable space to be used at the com- 
pl-te show for thé exploitation of brick. 

The quiet work of the lumbermen’s committee toward put- 
ting on a record exhibit continues. The Cleveland Food 
'd Industrial Exposition will intervene between the Automo- 
bie Show just closed and the Complete. Building Show, 
Wich will open February 16 for a run of ten days. 


F<) 





FROM EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 
JAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. 18.—Building statistics just 
upiled by the Cambridge building depsrtment show 


( 
tat last year was very nearly a record-breaker in the 
nimber of building permits issued. There were issued during 
1 15 exactly 758 permits, comparing with 438 in 1914 and 
in 1913. The figures for 1913 and 1914 include an un- 
‘ally large number of buildings for Harvard University 
i the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, numbering 
‘ong them the $2,500,000 Widener Memorial Library and 
$5,000,000 plant the institute is developing along the 
ubridge side of the Charles River. Notwithstanding this 
*, however, 1915 has scored a large gain in the number 
new buildings. A great deal of this business was in 
den single and double houses, costing from $4,000 to 
>. ).000. Real estate men are developing several large plots 
in the suburbs of the city and say that their plans and the 
rmation gained from their customers and clients indicate 
& ‘till greater volume of new building construction as soon 


as the weather becomes favorable again. The local lumber 
yards report a prosperous business during the last half year 
and they are now filling out their assortments generously in 
expectation of a heavy call for lumber by spring. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. : 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—With a total value of $4,729,- 
000 for the building contracts awarded in New England 
during the first twelve days of 1916, as against $2,417,000 
during the corresponding period of last year and $3,507,000 
in 1912, which was New England’s greatest building year to 
date, lumber dealers, building contractors and. real estate 
men are unanimous in predicting a bumper business in real 
estate and new construction. They believe that more lum- 
ber and other building materials will be used this coming 
year in Boston and New England than ever before in any 
previous year. 

mxcellent authorities on the building situation with whom 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has discussed 
the matter give the following reasons for their opinion so 
confidently expressed: The money market is “easier” than 
it has been for some time, which stimulates building con- 
struction and realty investments inasmuch as mortgages can 
be secured on very favorable terms; there are now in this 
section of the country large accumulations of uninvested 
capital, a large part of which is available for real estate 
loans; the general prosperity of all lines of business is bound 
to be reflected in the real estate market; investors are show- 
ing an increasing tendency to get out of stocks and bonds 
and to place their funds in real estate as a safer investment 
and one which will pay more generous dividends in the long 
run; enormous ‘“‘war orders’ have forced tremendous indus- 
trial expansion in some New England communities and many 
factories and mills and a large number of dwellings to house 
the workers will be rushed to completion during the next 
few months. 

The authorities who give the above reasons for the very 
favorable 1916 outlook also say that even more than the 
ordinary amount of new construction will be of wood, partly 
because it gives quicker and cheaper results and partly be- 
cause steel ete. are getting very hard to obtain. 

Hugh J. Stockford, of Furber, Stockford & Co., one of 
Boston’s well-known wholesale lumber firms, said: “The 
prospects for the lumber business in 1916 look good to me. 
The recent increase in wages for so many and over such a 
large territory in New England must make an active market 
for real estate and stimulate building, especially where it 
will do the wholesaler the most good; that is, in the build- 
ing of cottage homes in suburban towns.” Mr. Stockford 
does not think, however, that wooden shingles will manifest 
any appreciable increased demand. Referring to this feature 
he said: “I think the law, however, forbidding the use of 
shingles as a material for roofing in many localities is un- 
reasonable and unfair. Shingles are the cheapest and best 
roofing that it is possible to put upon the moderate cost 
wooden house and are preéminently the poor man’s roof, 
Statistics will show that the detached dwelling house insur- 
ance is the most satisfactory to the companies and the most 
profitable of any and all insurance risks.” 

President G. B. Swain, of the Swain & Boggs Company, is 
very optimistic. He said: ‘The general outlook for the 
lumber business for the approaching spring and summer 
looks far better than it has appeared previous to the panic 
of 1906 and 1907. In fact, it looks as if we shall have the 
—- volume of business ever experienced in the lumber 
trade.” 

A. E. Clarke, of the L. M. Young Lumber Company, is 
another who looks for a good business this year. 

Boardman M. Randall, manager of the lumber department 
of the St. Croix Paper Company, said: “As regards current 
business and prospects for the year 1916 it must be con- 
ceded by even the most radical pessimist that everything 
points favorably toward a continuance of the present agree- 
able conditions and it might even be said that the indica- 
tions now are that a new high record, both in volume of 
business and in prices for the lumber manufacturer, will be 
reached during 1916.” 

L. F. McAleer, New England representative of the 
Natalbany Lumber Company, of Hammond, La., said: “As 
an instance of how our company feels: It has shut down for 
repairs one of its best mills (on a rising market) in order to 
be ready for the still better volume of business that it is 
anticipating.” 

. W. McDonough, of the Cypress Lumber Company, said: 
“Order books are well filled and demand for all grades is 
excellent. The only drawbacks are lack of sufficient railway 
equipment at southern shipping points and the various em- 
bargoes on the northern roads. The outlook for 1916 is 
roseate and all manufacturers of cypress expect business 
and prices will compare favorably with 1912, the banner 
year.” 

Charles H. Fisher said: “We appear to be entering one 
of the most prosperous years in the history of this country 
and the lumber manufacturers in all parts of North America 
seem to have been discounting this appearance very heavily, 
judging from the advancing prices in all kinds of lumber.” 


ANNOUNCES NEW SELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18—L. V. Graham, vice 
president and general manager of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company of Washington, announces that selling 
arrangements have been made with the Weed Lumber 
Company, of Weed, Cal., whereby the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company of Washington will handle the entire 
sales for the big California concern, exclusive of sash and 
doors, in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Colorado. The Weed Lumber Company’s products 
will be handled in connection with the products of the 
Standard Lumber Company, of Sonora, Cal., which the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company of Washington has 
been handling very successfully for some time. E. H. 
Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Company, and C. E. 
Evans, general manager, were in Kansas City to close 
the contract. 

The Standard and Weed companies are two of the 
largest producers of white and sugar pine in the United 
States. The Weed company recently added to its already 
immense plant several new machines which will equip 
it particularly well for handling lumber orders for the 
trade in the middle West territory. One of the features 
of the product of the Weed Lumber Company is the 3-ply 
white pine veener stock which is used for a variety of 
purposes and which Mr. Graham believes will find wide 
popularity in this territory. 





THE MATCH making industry in Sweden has met with 
great difficulties during the war. Principal among these 
difficulties is the greatly increased price of wood, because 
the war stopped the importation of Russian asp wood. 
This has made it necessary to get wood from Swedish 
forests, which has proved to be expensive. 


. 





Living Room, Sun Parlor, Hall and Dining Room in 
residence of W. K. Grove, Orange, N. J., all finished 
in Birch—Stained Mahogany. 


Birch 


In Actual Use 


refutes the erroneous impression 
held by many dealers that it is pure- 
ly arich man’s wood. Far from it 
being so exclusive. Of course, it is 
susceptible to the highly polished 
dark finishes that give a house that 
rich appearance, but it is equally 
suited to all other stains and par- 
ticularly to white enamel finish. 
For that reason it is suited to your 
trade, whether you cater to pluto- 
crats or plain Americans. 


Big Sales Possible 


Naturally your interest in Birch, as a 
dealer, centers around the amount you can 
sell. And right there is where it makes deal- 
ers sit up and take notice. It is so generally 
adaptable that it can be used throughout a 
house from kitchen to sleeping rooms for 
doors, casings, base, trim and floors and you 
can recommend it without fear of a come 
back. Wears a whole lot better than a lot 
of the finish you are now selling because it is 
close-grained, does not warp, shrink nor mar 
easily. So you see it is not a one-purpose 
wood with a restricted use, but a wood of 
general usefulness with a possibility of big 
sales and good profits. 





Knowing it as we do and as 
We want homebuilders do who have it 
you to in their homes, would open a 
know it good line of trade for you in 


your community. A stock of 
it in your yard would label you 
as a live wire and give you an opportunity of 
clipping off an occasional good sale. Why 
don’t you investigate? 











If you're inclined to get in on some of these good sales sure 
to come from the general advertising being given Birch, 
ask any one of the firms shown below to send you a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’—it's free for the asking. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 


Marinette, Wis. LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
aeeaaiene 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Welle, Mich. 
Stanley, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., Chassell, Mich. 


Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
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[AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. |] 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for — WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work atso— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || yancwpoune and 


L General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. Q 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 

















y 
‘ West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Piem DbOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., errrsuRGH. PA. 


























Get In Touch With 


Prospective Builders 


and let them know you are in a position to 
supply them with everything they will need 
for their new home, even to the plans and 
specifications. 


Through the Columns 
of Your Home Paper 


you can give them a house plan each week. 
When you present the one they like your 
sale is made. ‘Try it and be convinced how 
easy it is to build business by advertising. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 23 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 





Blue prints, bill of material, two floor 


plan cuts and exterior cut as $3 00 
e 


shown above will be sent for 

















CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Organs, La., Jan, 18.—The slight slackening of 
demand noted at last report seems to be continued, but 
is causing no uneasiness as it represents a normal Janu- 
ary condition. Southern yellow pine, the southern barometer 
wood, is meeting fair demand, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion bulletin for the week showing orders unfilled aggregat- 
ing 19,524 cars, as compared with 19,604 cars at the pre- 
ceding report. Bookings exceeded 4,000 cars, a gain by 
comparison with the week preceding, but the shipments 
slightly exceeded the new business. The line yards appear 
to still be holding off—a regular January stunt. Recalling 
the predictions and warnings heard a few months ago, atten- 
tion is centered upon production, which has been “touted” 
as the uncertain market factor. There are rumors of night- 
running, and it is known that some of the mills long closed 
down have resumed. But the pine association’s bulletin indi- 
cates no worrisome gain of production, the mill average be- 
ing only a trifle above that of last month. Occasionally 
one hears a rumor of slightly weakened prices on some items 
—which is offset by reports of advances here and there. 
As example of this last, one of the big sawmill concerns 
advanced 6-inch No. 2 $1, and 8-inch No. 2 and No. 3 an 
average of 50 cents, effective January 11. With the order 
files about as well filled as hitherto and mill stocks still 
broken, basic conditions would seem sound and with small 
chance of an overproduction sufficient to hurt the market. 

Cypress representatives report their market as steady as it 
was, new business showing about the same volume. Prices 
are firm. The big buying is still ahead, but the mixed car 
trade continues seasonably active, while shingles and lath 
meet an unusually brisk call and are in low supply at mills. 

The hardwoods are said to be working into better position, 
staves and box grades enjoying both foreign and domestic 
call, while the staple grades on the interior market are in 
fair request. 


Exports via New Orleans declined for the week. Lofty 
ocean rates and scarcity of shipping tell the tale. The boats 


plying regularly to Central America and the West Indies 
handle about the usual amounts of stocks, but shipments 
to Europe have been few and far between of late. 

At a meeting of the New Orleans dock board last Wednes- 
day night Engineer J. D. O’Reilly recommended that all 
pending bids for creosoted lumber be rejected, and suggested 
that the board consider the advisability of erecting a creosot- 
ing plant of its own. Mr. O’Reilly quoted comparative prices 
of lumber and creosote oil in 1908 and in 1915, to support 
his contention that the offered bids on creosoted lumber were 
too high and that the board could save money by establishing 
a plant of its own. He estimated the cost of such a plant 
at $40,000, and declared that $79,000 could be saved by it, 
on the contracts now eye g He suggested that the plant, 
when not needed for the dock board’s use, could be leased to 
the Federal Government for treating such lumber as was re- 
quired for Government work in this section. The matter was 
referred to the finance committee. 

A carload of elk from the Yellowstone National Park 
has been shipped by the Government to the forest reserve 
established by the Urania Lumber Company, under super- 
vision of the Louisiana Conservation Commission, in LaSalle 
Parish. Request was filed for the elk some time ago and 
forty head were rounded up and loaded aboard a special car 
a few days ago. Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber 
Company, is planning a celebration on their arrival, and 
the Elks’ lodge at Alexandria is planning to be represented 
with a big delegation. 

Considerable lumber from the mills in New Orleans terri- 
tory is being used, according to report, by the levee building 
forces engaged in repairing the dikes along the lower river. 
Most of it is going into revetments to protect levees newly 
built against wave wash. Local forecasters predict a stage 
of 18 feet at New Orleans as the crest of the rise now 
coming down the river. That is well below the record and 
no trouble is expected here. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Sureveport, La., Jan. 17.—The southern yellow pine 
market holds its strength splendidly, and operators of 
this territory are thoroughly pleased with conditions and 
prospects. New encouragement was furnished last week by 
a substantial increase in the volume of inquiries. Last week 
many mills put out prices that showed that the market has 
lost none of its power but is stiffening. 

Advices from the Northwest state that there has been 
heavy curtailment of operations there lately on account of 
snows and inclement weather conditions, and consequently 
prices show a tendency to increase. The curtailment in the 
Northwest will most likely have a good effect on southern 
yellow pine of this territory, where so far there have been 
no serious weather obstacles. Stocks are ci broken and 
are low at many mills, but all plants are running full time, 
though not at night, and demand will be given as much at- 
tention as could be expected. 

There is still some trouble in securing railroad equipment, 
but as a rule the requirement is being met. The car com- 
panies continue to be big buyers. 

The local lumber fraternity will have a strong delegation 
at the third annual convention of the National Foreign 
Trades Council in New Orleans January 27-29 inclusive. At 
this meeting there will be a consideration of questions relat- 
ing especially to trade between the United States and South 
American countries. The lumber enterprises hope there will 
be inereased call for their products from the neighboring 
countries. 


SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 15.—The usual holiday dull- 
ness has had a bad effect upon lumber prices at the local 
mills, though not upon the demand, which continues as 
strong as ever. According to Lake Charles manufacturers, 
prices are “off”? an average of abbout $1.50 a thousand. 
Orders are plentiful and the mills are running full time. 

The new mill of the Hodge Fence & Lumber Company, 
under lease to the Powell Lumber Company, has been com- 
pleted, and will be in full operation in a few days. The 
mill replaces one destroyed by fire October 12, and is 
equipped with a circular and a gang saw. It is expected 
to equal the capacity of the former mill, which was 60,000 
feet daily. 

Capt. George Lock, of Lock-Moore Lumber Company, a 
veteran lumberman, refused reélection this week as president 
of the First National Bank, after a service of 23 years. His 
son, George T. Lock, president of the Clooney Construction 
Company, was elected to succeed him. 








AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 18.—Blizzardy weather that has 
prevailed over the country, seriously affecting building 
operations in the North and East, has had the effect of 
causing a slackening in demand for lumber materials in this 
section. Orders are fairly plentiful, however, and the tone 
of the market continues firm, with millmen refusing to sell 
except at good figures. A generally optimistic feeling is evi- 
dent, and all indications point to 1916 as having excep- 
tional prosperity in store. 

The Rhymes Lumber Company, a new enterprise at Crystal 


Springs has begun operations and is employing several hun 
dred men. is is one of several large lumber plants put 
in operation in Copiah County during the last few months, 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HarttiesburG, Miss., Jan. 18.—Any weakness that was 
apparent in the lumber market during the early part of 
this month has entirely disappeared. All classes of shed 
stock have recovered any former decline in prices and now 
sell for as much and in some cases more than before the 
holidays. Car sills, siding and roofing continue to improve 
in demand. Special timbers of all sizes are very strong and 
shortleaf timbers are in very good demand. 

Two weeks ago it was little trouble to buy nearly any 
kind of any order, but it is much harder now, as the mills 
have loaded up again, and while the mills do not look for 
prices to go up on all items they do expect those that are 
low to come up in line. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18.—Zero temperature has 
prevailed several days but happily the cold weather came 
at the time when there is normally a lull in the lumber 
demand, so lumbermen are not much put out by it. Manu- 
facturers from all directions report that the weather at the 
mills is bad, and that stocks are having no chance to pile up 
during the light call that results. 

_ William Hutting, of the Western Sash & Door Company, 
is very enthusiastic over the conditions in the sash and 
door and millwork trade. Said he: “The demand in the 
city is very active, but the real surprise is the activity in 
building in the cities and towns of the Kansas City terri- 
tory. Corporations and ‘ice money interests are rush- 
pany of Three Lakes, Wash. 

ing buildings of different sorts in this territory this winter. 
The outlook for the spring is great.” 

At the Lovejoy Planing mill it was reported that more 
men were at work now, ordinarily the dull season, than 
were employed the latter part of the summer. 

E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, is 
back from a two-weeks’ trip among the cypress mills. Mr. 
Renfro says the mills are all well pleased with the out 
look and are getting all the orders they need. The Byrne- 
Renfro Lumber Company is moving this week from the fourth 
— of the R. A. Long Building to a suite on the twelfth 

oor. 

Charles Lockridge, formerly with the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Company, in Kansas City, has been made represen- 
tative of the Bioedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Seattle, 
Wash., with offices in Omaha. Mr. Lockridge’s home is in 
Kansas City. 

Robert G. Wright is now associated with his father, Burt 
G. Wright, in the Wright Lumber Company. This company 
handles the general sales for the Three Lakes Lumber Com- 

















IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—The quiet period of the holi- 
days has been followed by some very wintry weather that 
has proved a handicay) to the lumber business. Country 
yards have not been carrying large stocks, so when spring 
opens up they will need more than the average amount of 
lumber for their requirements. Stocks at the mills are re- 
ported as being below normal and badly assorted, so there 
is every possibility of advances coming when the demand 
increases. 

Southern yellow pine prices are a little firmer than they 
were. The transit market is the only feature. The outlook 
for some heavy buying is excellent, as very few orders for 
spring requirements have yet been placed. The railroads 
continue to place a reasonable volume of business and the 
demand for factory and yard stock is fairly good. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 18.—There was little or no 
change in the lumber market situation last week. The 
demand is good for this time of the year, but no notably 
large orders have been placed. Railroads are still, buying 
considerable car material. Practically all of the yards 
completed inventories Saturday and buying is expected to be 
brisk during the rest of January. Prices are holding firm. 
Stocks at the mills are not as scarce as they were two weeks 
ago but the plants are by no means overstocked. 


OraNnGE, TEX., Jan. 17.—Though orders have not quite 
resumed a normal run, following the inventory season, 
considerable activity is noted. Prices are holding firm 
and the market situation is regarded as stable and decid- 
edly encouraging. The mills here are running full time, as 
are others in the county. 

The schooner M. A. Belliveau, loaded by the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, clears from Orange for Trinidad at 
an early hour Tuesday morning, with a cargo of Calcasieu 
longleaf. This will be the first deep-draft vessel to carry 4 
cargo through the new charnel to the Gulf, though the fourth 
to arrive in port. The schooner Stanley M. Seaman, the 
first to arrive, is expected to clear Wednesday or Thursday 
with a cargo of approximately 750,000 feet for Boston. It 
also is loaded by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 17.—The first drop in the south- 
ern yellow pine market of the Southwest has come. While 
a large decrease has not occurred in the market, it 1s 
feared that such a situation may soon be created unless 
some of the anxious manufacturers can be induced to hold 
on to their material for a little while longer and not cut 
their prices. A drop of 50 cents a thousand by several 
manufacturers early last week was the first indication that 
the market had weakened. This was followed by several 
scattering decreases of $1. In general, however, the big 
manufacturers are holding out with the same fortitude and 
optimism that has charactertzed the lumbermen for the last 
ten years. 

The invoicing period is now practically over, and with tlie 
knowledge of past years’ showing the dealers are in a posi- 
tion to go in the market for additional purchases. In the 
— inquiries continue to be received for railroad ma- 
erial. 

Following a conference between the county officials of 
Galveston and the railroad interests using the Causeway, 
which was destroyed by the August storm, it was decided 
last week to proceed with the construction of a temporary 
wagon bridge across Galveston Bay along plans originally 
outlined, which contemplated a trestle bridge built of cre0- 
soted wood piling. 

The startling developments in Mexico within the last few 
days have been the subject of much speculation among the 
lumber people of the Southwest. These évents have devel- 
oped a new situation which seriously affects the prospects 
of entering the Mexican field as previously expected. It is 
doubtful now whether the lifting of the embargo on freigit 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





to and from Mexico, which had been in effect for three 
years and was just recently lifted, will result in any lumber 
movement in the near future, owing to the disturbed condi- 
tions in that republic. p to a few days ago several in- 
quiries were received from Mexico asking for quotations on 
various materials. Several companies were asked to quote 
on a large quantity of yard stock for the Derby Lumber 
Company at Monterey. This and other prospective orders 
will now be held up until peaceable conditions again obtain. 
The State railroad commission suspended its order for 
an increase in the rates on sash, doors, blinds etc., issued 
December 15, having decided to grant a hearing on the mat- 
ter February 8. The order of the commission provided a 
maximum rate of 14% cents per 100 pounds on these com- 
modities. The application for a suspension was made by 
William Cameron & Co., lumber manufacturers of Waco. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 15.—There is no apparent 
slackening of the demand, and the lumber business con- 
tinues on the same satisfactory plane upon which it has 
rested for several weeks. One of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of the market is the total elimination of the “wild- 
catting” that was visible not long ago, when shippers, in 
order to discourage further business, quoted fictitiously high 
prices on their lumber, only to have the quotations eagerly 
snapped up by the buyers. Thanks to the warnings. against 
this practice that have been sounded by the more con- 
ion ag minds in the trade this practice has apparently 
ceased. 

The market has obviously settled down to a safe and sane 
and perfectly satisfactory basis. Inquiries and orders con- 
tinue to arrive and the shippers are booking business only 
as they can actually supply. The permanence of the market 
is attested by the business which is being offered for delivery 
all through the spring and into the summer. Prices are 
satisfactory except that there is a wider margin than there 
should be between the price plane of low grade lumber 
against that of the upper grades. Prices on low grades have 
advanced more in proportion than those of the upper grades, 
but this is a condition that it is believed will automatically 
adjust itself. 











FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan, 18.—Having recovered from dis- 
couraging conditions of the last year Georgia lumbermen 
and timber interests have experienced a marked revival 
of trade, and prospects for a most successful business during 
1916 are most encouraging. Not in years has trade been 
better than during the last five months and prices are much 
better than they were prior to that time. Quotations are 
better in all lines and it is noticeable that in some of them 
the products are bringing as high as 20 percent better prices 
than were quoted a year ago. 

Improvement in iumber circles is attributed to increased 
building activities throughout the South and Southeast. 

Lumbermen of this city and surrounding points appear to 
be more optimistic than they have been since the outbreak 
of the European war, and all of them are making preparations 
to handle a big business during 1916 which already has 
started in a manner pleasing to the lumbermen. 

That an era of prosperity for the southern lumber industry 
is in the making was the declaration of officials at the meet- 
ing held here last week by representatives of all departments 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad. ‘One of 
the most encouraging signs,” said the report of the industrial 
department, “is the improvement in lumber conditions. 
Throughout the Southeast lumber mills are being reopened 
and dealers are making heavy shipments. A year ago we 
lost much revenue through the failure of lumbermen to give 
us business. Many of them were face to face with a serious 
situation and that naturally affected our business. But con- 
ditions have changed now. Big orders for lumber are being 
filled and our increased business in this field is nothing short 
of phenomenal.” 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Jan. 17.—A_ business-like realization 
of the great improvement in general business conditions 
and a firm faith in the coming of a great measure of 
prosperity have been among the valuable assets in the South- 
east. In no industry is the change in conditions more ap- 
parent than in the lumber business. The inertia of former 
Months has entirely disappeared and the greatest activity 
prevails among large and small dealers. Demand for all 
grades of wood products is increasing at nominal prices that 
are very satisfactory in comparison with recent former condi- 
tions. A number of the larger mills are working both day 
and night shifts. 

The transportation problem has partly solved itself. Ves- 
sels are making the port almost daily for cargoes, and lumber 
and naval stores are in the majority of commodities being 
carried away, although cotton seed products for Scandinavian 
Countries are in great demand. Coastwise shipments of lum- 
ber are increasing steadily. Negotiations are in progress for 
Several large timber properties, for the development of which 
one ian be erected in the event the pending trades go 

rough, 

Building permits issued in Savannah during 1915 repre- 
Sented a total expenditure which exceeded that of the pre- 
ceding year by $797,280. Permits for 1915 called for build- 
ings costing $2,180,960, and 591 buildings were authorized, 
of which 554 were completed. The most notable single item 
of the report is the construction of the immense terminals 
of the Ocean Steamship Company. Nearly a million dollars 
Is represented. 


_—oeor 


IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 18.—Hardwood lumber prices 
are again soaring, and outside the fact that an embargo 
on some of the eastern roads is bothering the shipment 
of some large orders the lumbermen of this section are_opti- 
Misiic over the outlook. Inquiries from Mexico, South 
America and Europe continue to be circulated in ever in- 
Creising quantities, and the only limit in sight seems to be 
the amount of timber that can possibly be moved from this 
Section in the next year. Common grades of oak and pop- 
lar are still in general demand and there is considerable in- 
quiry for some of the grades of chestnut. 

5 'welve mniles of logging railroad, running from Andrews, 
N. C,, to the Snowbird River, and known as the Snowbird 
Vailey Railroad, is causing a great deal of speculation among 
he Jumber interests of western North Carolina by reason 
of efforts being made by the Champion Fiber Company, of 
anton, N. C., and the S. Frank Chapman interests, of Ashe- 
Ville, to get possession of this road. The road taps some of 
the choicest timberland in this section, including land owned 

y the fiber company, some by Mr. Chapman and some by 
the Whiting Lumber Company, also of this city. The road 
Was originally built by J. Q. Barker, in connection with the 

anawha Lumber Company, of which he was president, and 
when the Kanawha firm fajled the road was thrown into the 
hands of a receiver. It was subsequently placed on the 
Market and bid in by the Champion company at $16,500. 

Tt, Chapman promptly offered $20,000 and the case went 
before Judge Garland Ferguson, at Murphy, for decision, 





Judge Ferguson took the case under advisement and lumber- 
men are speculating as to whether he will sell the road or 
Pos a new hand all round” and let everybody bid for the 
road, 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorroLk, VA., Jan. 17.—The North Carolina pine mar- 
ket last week showed increased activity in demand for 
both rough and dressed lumber. There was a slightly 
better demand for the vetter grades of rough North Carolina 
= and also for flooring, ceiling, partitions etc., and many 

uyers appear more desirous of covering prospective future 

needs than they have been for some time. The buyers, how- 
ever, do not appear over anxious to place orders because of 
the strong upward tendency of the market. 

The dull trading during the last few weeks has had practi- 
cally no detrimental effect on prices. The millmen have been 
concerned almost entirely in shipping out orders as fast as 
possible and have sufficient business on their books to carry 
them well into February. The mills have been more or less 
hampered recently in both woods operation and shipping by 
inclement weather. This has been felt more by the mills in 
North and South Carolina than by the Virginia plants. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 18.—Frank Tiffany, the foreign 
representative of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation with headquarters at Leamington, England, ar- 
rived here Thursday, on his way to Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
he will attend the annual convention of the organization he 
represents. While in this city Mr. Tiffany and wife, who 
accompanies him, were guests at the suburban home of 
J. McD. Price, secretary of the Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Tiffany refused to make any statement as to the 
prevailing conditions on the European lumber market. He 
has prepared an extensive report, dealing with the questions 
and problems growing out of the war and including, it is 
said, much data of value to the lumber exporter, which has 
been placed in the hands of the association officials. 

Francis A. Edwards, jr., of Wehr & Edwards (Inc.), 
Knickerbocker Building, got back yesterday from a trip to 
the North Carolina pine section, where he went to look after 
stocks. 

The Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Company has given 
notice of an advance in freight rates from Georgetown, 
which on some grades amounts to 50 cents a thousand feet, 
making the new rate $4.50, an increase of 12% percent. 
Proportionate advances were made on other grades also. The 
vessels of this line bring large quantities of shortleaf pine 
into this port. 





Issaquena Lumber Co. ; 


916 James Bldg. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


— Manufacturers — 


Hardwood Lumber 


We have on hand ready for immediate 
shipment:— 


4,000,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 
Plain Red Oak, White 
Oak and Red Gum. 


In addition to the above we are cutting 
50,000 ft. daily—unsurpassed for widths, 
lengths and manufacture, assuring our cus- 
tomers the very best stock. 

















“Kaney.Kreek Klears” 


'( SOUTHERN PINE) 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Tono, WASH., Jan. 17.—The Wabash Lumber & Shingle 
Co.’s properties bave been sold to J. A. Veness, of the J. A. 
Veness Lumber Co., Winlock, for $33,405, which includes 
besides the mill plant an option on a large tract of timber on 
the purchase of which the defunct company had already paid 
$42,000. It is said the Wabash mill will ultimately be 
placed in operation again. ‘The new owner is a pioneer 
millman of southwest Washington. 














LovISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 18.—The Old Mission Furniture Co. 
has been petitioned into bankruptcy. It is claimed that the 
company owes $10,000. The petitioners are L. Cain, 
Jacob Christ and H. C. Bruner, who have bought claims 
against the company and have reorganized it as the New 
Mission Furniture Co. The bankruptcy proceedings are a 
necessary part of the reorganization. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 17.—The Yaryan Naval Stores Co., of 
Brunswick, Ga., has reorganized, which resulted in the 
transfer of the property of the concern to the Yaryan Rosin 
& Turpentine Co. Claims to the amount of $750,000 were 
paid by the officers of the new concern before the business of 
the old company was taken over. Extensive developments are 
planned, the organization holding vast timber areas in 
Georgia. 








NAPAVINE, WASH., Jan. 17.—Upon authorization of a large 
majority of the creditors of the Somerville Bros. Co., Re- 
ceiver W. B. Cole petitioned the court for a sale of the 
property and January 8 the court made and entered the 
order, ordering a sale of the same. The receiver accordingly 
sold all of the balance of the property on hand, including 
real estate and sawmill plant, logging railroad and logging 
equipment, to Delbert A. Clark for $12,500. 





Harrison, N. J., Jan. 17.—Headley & Farmer Co.; David 
Goldsmith, of Newark, appointed receiver. 


MERIDIAN, MISs., Jan. 18.—Franklin Lumber Co. ; petition 
in bankruptcy. 








Witson, N. C., Jan. 18—V. W. Steward has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the W. L. Russell Shook & Lumber Co. 





HYMENEAL 











BETTS-VICKERS.—Miss Anna_ Elizabeth Vickers, 
daughter of Mrs. Louise Angus, of Tonawanda, N. Y., 
became the bride January 17 of Edward M. Betts, of the 
Eastern Lumber. Co., of Tonawanda. The wedding took 
place at the home of the bride’s mother. Mr. and Mrs. 
Betts left for Florida on their wedding trip. 





STURGEON-RIGGS.—E. T. Sturgeon, of Pocatello, 
Ida., and Miss Mabel Riggs, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. C. Riggs, of Portland, Ore., were married Christmas 
Day at the First Presbyterian Church, Portland, the 
Rev. John H. Boyd, officiating. The bride is a popular 


’ young lady of Portland and the groom is the Pocatello 


representative of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of Port- 
land. He is a civil engineer and was for a number of 
years with the Oregon Short Line Railroad in the engi- 
neering and afterward in the purchasing department, 
with headquarters at Pocatello. A year or so ago he 
became associated with Ralph Angell, in the lumber 
business. Mr. and Mrs. Sturgeon will make their home 
in Pocatello. * 





A METHOD of galvanizing iron and indeed any other 
solid substance has been devised, whereby powdered zinc 
is blown by compressed air through a gas flame under 
about twenty-five pounds pressure. The powdered zinc 
is atomized by the heat of the flame and upon striking 
the solid surface cools instantly and adheres, 


. 











‘DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sazine<:. 

















) PHILADELPHIA ! 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 


AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Everything in 


North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 








Wholesale Dealers in 


S.P. Bowers Co. |) MBER 


LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling 
112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia Telegraph Poles. 
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P. CROSBY) 


I offer the following stocks of dry lumber : 
HARD MAPLE 











= 
C. 


50,000 ft. 3’” plank, FAS & No.1 com. 15,000 ft. 152’’ No. 2 common. 

10,000 ft. 3’’ No. 2 common. 25,000 ft. 1x3 to 1x6 No. 1 com. 

25,000 ft. 1}2’’ No. 1 common. 25,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 common. 
SOUND HEARTS 

15,000 ft, 4x4, 10 to 16 ft. 25,000 ft. 3x6, 10 to 16 ft. 

40,000 ft. 4x5, 10 to 16 ft. 40,000 ft. 2x6 and wider, 10 to 16 ft. 


7,000 ft. 6x6, 10 to 16 ft., very sound and nice. 


BIRCH 
Several cars 1”’ No.1 com. & FAS. 25,000 ft. 1%4”’ No. 1 and 2 common. 
25,000 ft. 2”’ FAS. 
SELECTED RED : 
One large car2”’,very choice wd.stock. 5,000ft.1%4” choice stock,2 yrs.old 
1,500 ft. 1!2”’ choice stock, 2 yrs. old. balance of car 1”. 


M 
15,000 ft. 1’’ No. 1 and 2 common. 
25,000 ft. 1}2”’ log run. 
ROCK ELM 
50,000 ft. 134” log run. 


40,000 ft. 2”’ log run. 


50,000 ft. 1”’ log run. 


20,000 ft. 12”’ log run. 


Address for quotations, 


UC. P.Crosby, Rhinelander, Wis. 
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Maple and Birch 
Is all the name implies and is the 


kind reputable dealers like to-re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write today for prices. 





5 We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associati 


>. <— 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 

















Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 


Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 15.—‘‘The Lord is operating 
with us’? was the very apt remark of a lumber manu- 
facturer this week. A very large proportion of the 
mills of western Washington and Oregon are closed down 
because of weather conditions. It has been twenty years 
since Seattle has seen such a persistent cold snap and so 
much snow. In the northern part of the State lakes, rivers 
and log ponds are frozen and it is impossible for most of 
the mills to operate at all. South of Seattle to far below 
the Columbia River the snow is from one to three feet deep 
and nearly all of the mills have been forced to close down. 
Some of the tide water mills are operating but only inter- 
mittently because of the lack of logs. Logs are scarce in 
Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and the Co- 
lumbia River and it will be months before a surplus can be 
put into the water at any of these points, even if the weather 
should moderate at once. It is said that probably not more 
than 5 percent of the shingle mills are able to operate. 
The volume of business coming in is small, as is usual at 
this time of the year, but the production is so limited that 
even the business coming is hard to place. Prices of both 
lumber and shingles are stiffening in the face of a small 
volume of business received. This very exceptionally cold 
weather and deep snow in the Puget Sound section has 
come at an opportune time to hold lumber prices firm and 
such a heavy forced curtailment of production will probably 
result in still further price advances. It is confidently ex- 
pected that prices of shingles will continue to advance. 

The stockholders of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products 
Company, of Seattle, a selling agency for several northern 
Washington mills, which in addition to handling their output 
also does a wholesale lumber business, held their regular 
annual meeting the first of this week. After reélecting 
S. L. Johnson as manager the following officers were chosen : 
President, George G. Startup; vice president, C. W. Wagner ; 
treasurer, L. G. Horton; secretary, R. W. Vinnedge. Mr. 
Startup is treasurer of the Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Startup, Wash. ; Mr. Wagner is manager of Wagner 
& Wilson (Inc.), Monroe, Wash.; Mr. Horton is secretary- 
treasurer of the Northwest Lumber Company, Seattle, and 
Mr. Vinnedge is secretary-treasurer of the North Bend Lum- 
ber Company, Edgewick, Wash. 

Mr. Johnson says that the members of the company are 
very much encouraged over the outlook for the coming 
vear and that some of the mills that have been closed down 
for over two years expect to resume operations in the spring, 
and he hopes that the present indication of a large volume 
of spring buying at fair prices will be realized. ‘Our mills 
that have been closed down for so‘long,” said he, ‘‘are cer- 
tainly entitled to the thanks of all lumbermen for. their 
efforts to reduce the production of lumber during the last 
year or two, and it should be time for them to have an 
inning.” Mr. Johnson was for many years sales manager 
of. the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, 
Wash., before taking charge of the Washington Cedar & 
Fir Products Company several years ago. 

M. L. Euphrat, vice president of the Wendling-Nathan Com- 
pany, wholesalers of Pacific coast lumber at San Francisco, was 
a visitor in Seattle this week, going from here to Grays Har- 
bor and Portland on his way home. Mr. Euphrat says there 
was quite a revival in the demand from valley points in 
California early in December, but that it declined as the 
holiday season approached and had not revived when he 
left for the North, although he looks for a fairly good 
spring demand for lumber from California points. Mr. 
Euphrat is a native Californian, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and has been connected 
with the lumber business for the last twelve years or so, 
almost all of this time with the Wendling Lumber Com- 
pany and other predecessors of the present concern—the 
Wendling-Nathan Company—which he and his associates 
took over a couple of years ago, and for which they have 
succeeded in building up a very satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. 

Lumbermen to Build Ships. 


The Skinner & Eddy Corporation is a new organization 
that filed corporation papers the week before last. The in- 
corporators are D. E. Skinner. John W. Eddy, James G. 
Eddy, C. B. Lamont and lL. B. Stedman. The new com- 
pany plans the building of two 5.000-ton ships with oil 
burning engines and engaging in the water transportation 
business. The principal stockholders of the new company 
are lumbermen and are the principal owners of the Port 
Blakely Mill Company, Port Blakely, Wash.. and the Ferry- 
3aker Lumber Company, Everett, Wash. The new company 
is incorporated for $300.000 and will open offices in the 
L. C. Smith Building, with C. B. Lamont as manager. Mr. 
Lamont was formerly connected with the Seattle Construc- 
tion & Dry Dock Company. site has been obtained and 
the erection of a shipbuilding plant will be commenced at 
once. The ships will have a capacity of 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber each. 

William J. Wagstaff, wellknown wholesale lumberman of 
Oshkosh, Wis., known to the trade as ‘‘Wagstaff, Oshkosh,” 
was a visitor in Seattle this week, where he called upon 
friends in the lumber trade. Mr. Wagstaff has taken a 
great interest in the movement against the La Follette Sea- 
men’s Act. While on the Pacific coast he is particularly 
inquiring into the effect of this law upon transpacific and 
coastwise shipping and will visit the larger shipping centers 
of the Coast before returning to the East. 

G. W. Johnson is the name of the latest addition to the 
force of J. D. Lacey & Co.’s Seattle office. G. W. is the 
son of G. G. Johnson, head cruiser at the Seattle office of 
the company, and was born January 1, 1916, thereby start- 
ing the new year right. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoqutAM, WAsH., Jan. 15.—Demand 
for lumber, which has been decidedly better during the 
last few weeks, continues to improve. Lumbermen as a 
whole are optimistic in regard to the lumber market for the 
coming season. For the most part the mills on Grays 
Harbor operate steadily and others that have been idle for 
some time are being prepared to renew activity. 

The mills of Grays Harbor are just now feeling the effect 
of the general activity of the lumber market and the cold 
weather which is greatly retarding the efforts of the loggers 
and creating a heavy demand for logs in this vicinity. It 
seems that the mills here are unable to secure the supply 
their business demands. Recent reports from the Gravs 
Harbor Lumber Coinpany. of Hoquiam, would seem to indi- 
cate that that company will be forced to a three-days-a-week 
shift if conditions in the logging market do not improve. 

The plant of the Donovan Lumber Company which has 
been closed down for the last few days is expected to resume 
operations in the near future. The new steamer recently 
purchased by the company cleared from Gravs Harbor last 
week for California ports. The steamer Carlos will be 
placed on a regular run between this port and California 
ports and it is expected that this vessel will be able, to 
make the trip everv two weeks. 

The American Mill Company, which has been closed down 
during the holiday season, has again resumed operations 
with a full crew. 

Negotiations for the sale of the Federal Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant in Aberdeen to the Hulbert-Christensen inter- 
ests which have been under way for some time have now 


reached a point where the terms have been agreed upon «nd 
the papers in the transfer are now being prepared for s \b- 
mission to the prospective new owners. 

With the exception of two or three plants all the mills 
in Aberdeen have been closed down during the last week on 
account of the heavy and unprecedented snowfall which has 
swept over the Pacific Northwest. The snow continues to 
accumulate and millmen say it will be impossible to start 
while this weather continues. 


+ 


ON COMMENCEMENT BAY. 
Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 15.—Mills and logging canips 
of the Puget Sound country and western Washington 
have been held in the icy grip of winter the last two weeks, 





and as a result the output of logs and lumber has been so , 


sharply curtailed as to severely cripple the lumber industry, 
It is estimated at this writing that about 30 percent of the 
mills in the district affected are running and those that are 
operating are doing so under a stiff handicap. Unless the 
weather moderates, of which there is yet no sign, it is pre- 
dicted others will also shut down. Snow and extreme cold 
are unusual for the winter in this district and lumbermen are 
not accustomed to or prepared to operate under such condi- 
tions. The snow is so deep in the woods that logging is 
almost impossible and the supply of logs is extremely scarce, 
Throughout the Grays Harbor country mills and camps have 
mostly been forced to be idle, six mills at Aberdeen alone 
shutting down Wednesday following a heavy snowfall Tues- 
day night. In the cities conditions are more favorable to 
running than with the country mills. In Tacoma few of the 
mills have had to shut down, but the conditions have been 
such as to make work unusually hard. These conditions, 
however, have had a further stimulating effect on the market 
and prices are stiffer with further upward tendencies and a 
decidedly encouraging tone. Stocks were low and much 
broken before the present weather-enforced curtailment ar- 
rived. Even when the present spell of weather moderates 
some of the mills will be unable to start until the camps first 
get under way and get out a supply of logs. Most camps are 
keeping their crews on hand ready to start as soon as they 
can. It is estimated that the snow and cold the last two 
weeks has thrown 2,000 men temporarily out of work in the 
Grays Harbor country alone. 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Company is finding 
no cause to complain at the trade it is getting, according to 
Roger McAuslan, sales manager for the company. The 
Buffelen plant on the tidelands is operating steadily, finding 
a very fair demand for fir doors at prices improved over a 
few months ago and a not unwholesome outlook, according 
to Mr. McAusland. The company is finding a market for 
all the finish it makes. 

he box trade demand is pretty quiet just now with 
prices ruling just the same as a year ago this time, accord- 
ing to A Dykeman, vice president of the Pacific Box 
Company, one of the largest box manufacturers in this 
district. ‘The company is running one side of its plant only 
and has been finding work much hampered the last two 
weeks by snow and cold weather. The outlook for 1916 box 
trade is not at all discouraging, however, says Mr. Dykeman, 
and the company is looking for a normally fair business to 
open up. 

The Pacific Shingle Company started its big straight mill 
on the north waterfront Wednesday after having been idle 
since the holidays. C. E. Hegberg, of this company. says 
there is a fairly good demand for shingles with $1.75 for 
clears and $1.35 to $1.40 for stars being offered at the mills, 
The market is stiff, he says, and indications are that prices 
will be forced higher by curtailed operations and shingle log 
shortage. 

Al. Martin is assisting Manager E. W. Demarest in look- 
ing after the sales of the Pacific National Lumber Com- 
pany, the Big Creek Shingle Company and the D. & M. 
Lumber Company in the offices in the Tacoma Building, this 
city. Mr. Martin was formerly manager of the Covington 
Lumber Company, Kent, Wash., and later in charge of the 
Northwest Lumber Agency for the period prior to its going 
out of business. 





SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 15—J. A. Veness, president 
of the J. A. Veness Lumber Company, Winlock, Wash., 
has purchased the plant of the Wabash Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Tono, Wash., for a consideration of $33,405. 
Mr. Veness has at the same time taken an option on a tract 
of timber tributary to this plant which will bring the total 
price of the plant and timber to $110,000. The new mill 
that the Veness Company at Winlock has under construc- 
tion will be pushed rapidly to completion. 

On the night of January 11 the sawmill of the Stillwater 
Lumber Company, Vader, was destroyed by fire. By the use 
of dynamite the company’s planing mill and cross arm fac- 
tory were saved. The loss is estimated at $100,000. A 
large amount of new machinery had just been installed in 
the plant, greatly increasing its capacity. At the time of 
the fire the mill had been closed down for a few days on ac- 
count of the deep snow, which made it impossible to run. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 15.—Acknowledgement was made 
here recently by the shingle weaver’s organization that 
the attempt to organize employees of mills and logging 
camps had proven a complete failure and that hereafter the 
shingle weavers would attend to their own affairs. Attempts 
to organize loggers and mill laborers have always been fail- 
ures in this section, and consequently the lack of success 
attending the recent movement came as no surprise. 

Four tugs, to be used to tow logs, will be added to the 
Pacific Tow Boat Company’s fleet this year, indicating that 
the company believes there will be a heavy log movement. 

Unusually cold weather is prevailing in this district and 
there has been a heavy fall of snow. The snow and cold 
weather bother mills and loggers and has caused a suspen- 
sion of work in some localities. 

Shingle manufacturers here are encouraged by the_ pros- 
pects of a vigorous advertising campaign and believe that it 
will result in their business being helped. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 15.—Not more than 25 per- 
cent of the mills in northwestern Washington are operat- 
ing today, because of the cold weather, and until the 
temperature moderates there will be relatively little activity 
either among the mills and the logging camps. On Belli's- 
ham Bay the only mills running now are the Earles-Cleary 
and E. K. Wood plants, though all the others are keeping 
steam up to prevent their water systems from freezing. T¢ 
only companies shipping logs in this vicinity are the Bloedcel 
Donovan Lumber Mills and interests that are cutting for it 
and the Bolcom-Vanderhoof Logging Company. In fle 
Bloedel Donovan camps there is a foot of snow and nec*s: 
sarily the output is below normal. The same is true of fe 
mills operating. This week the Earles-Cleary Company p'° 
duced about 90 percent of its normal output. 

Local millmen and loggers consider the cold weather %S 
an asset. They believe that its prevention of.a normal cut, 
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io say nothing of overproduction, will help greatly to main- 
tsin present prices and to stiffen the market so that still bet- 
tcr prices may be expected. Expectation of heavy buying 
next spring has led some of the wholesalers to inquire for 
and in some cases to purchase stocks for storage. At pres- 
eit very little business is moving. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—The entire Pacific Northwest 
is now in the grip of an unusually severe snow storm 
that has put an almost complete stop to lumber manu- 
facturing. Snow began to fall here on New Year’s eve and 
the ground is still covered to a depth of a foot or more 
with snow. Resumption of logging operations in the Co- 
lumbia River district will depend upon the weather, and 
it now looks as if the mills here will be “up against it” 
tor sawlogs before the new supply comes in. 

Much activity is being noted in the shipbuilding industry 
on this Coast and it is understood that plans are under 
way for the construction of a couple of new shipyards on 
the Willamette or Columbia River. The high cost of iron 
and steel is causing shipbuilders to look to lumber as the 
material now to be used. Contracts, involving a total ex- 
penditure of about $25,000,000, all classes, have already 
been let_on the Pacific coast, a survey indicates. 

\’. D. Beal, manager of the St. Helens Creosoting Company, 

St. Helens, Ore., with offices in the Yeon Building, leaves 
soon for San Francisco to spend several months in an effort 
to promote the use of creosoted wood products in California. 
Mr. Beal is experienced in the treating of Douglas fir, and 
while in San Francisco will have his headquarters in the 
Fife Building with Charles R. McCormick & Co., which con- 
cern is heavily interested in the St. Helens Creosoting Com- 
pany. : 
, lh. B. Hazen, manager of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Yeon Building, announced some changes 
in the selling organization of this well known manufacturing 
and wholesaling lumber concern. McCormick & White, of 
Omaha, Neb., who have represented the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Company in that section, are now taking over the western 
Iowa territory and are putting a man on the road in that 
section. ‘This territory was formerly looked after by H. A. 
Black, with headquarters in‘ Sioux City. Ralph C. Angell, 
who, with E. T. Sturgeon, has represented the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Company, Pocatello, Ida., has now moved to Salt 
Lake City, at which point he will hereafter handle the com- 
pany’s sales, while Mr. Sturgeon will remain at Pocatello, 
Ida. Ben H. Hazen, who assists his brother, B. B. Hazen, in 
looking after the sales, is now “——e a ten weeks’ trip 
visiting the trade throughout the middle West and East. 

G. W. Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., reports a very satisfac- 
tory outlook 6f the year’s business. Recently this concern 
opened an office at Salt Lake City, in charge of Fred A. Voght, 
who was formerly sales manager of the Falls City Lumber 
Company, of Portland. Mr. Gates states that his concern 
is experiencing a good business in the Salt Lake territory. 

J. H. Owen, manager of the O. & C. Lumber Company, 
Brookings, Ore., was in Portland a few days last week on his 
return from an eastern trip. He says that the O. & C. Lumber 
Company, which has taken over the plant and timber holdings 
of the Brookings Timber & Lumber Company at Brookings, 
Curry County, together with the northern tract_of redwood 
timber of the Del Norte Company, in Del Norte County, Cali- 
fornia, expects to start the plant at Brookings in the near 
future.and to operate steadily this year on fir. It will extend 
its logging railroad during the year into the redwood holdings 
across the State line of California and will operate on both 
fir and redwood next year. 

F. A. Sullivan, of Sullivan & Forbes (Inc.), wholesale 
lumbermen of this city, is finding a satisfactory volume of 
business for the new year, even in holiday time, and looks 
for a marked improvement as spring approaches. 

The plant of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, at 
Linnton, Ore., a suburb of Portland, shut down this week for 
several weeks to allow repairs, during which time a number 
of improvements about the plant will be made. : 

A new wholesale lumber concern in Portland is the Candlish 
& Mills Lumber Company, with offices in the Lewis Building. 
It consists of John B. Candlish, who has been connected with 
the North Pacific Lumber Company, of this city, off and on 
since the mill was built over thirty years ago, and Lewis 
Mills. son of A. L. Mills, a prominent Portland banker. Mr. 
Candlish was with the Oregon Short Line Railroad for 
ad gay in its lumber department. Mr. Mills graduated 
from Harvard University several years ago and has been 
connected with the shipping department of the North Pacific 
Lumber Company for the last two years, prior to which he 
had logging and mill experience. : i 

James A. Shaw, formerly in charge of the Minneapolis 
office of the West Coast Lumber Company, Aberdeen, Wash., 
the first of the year joined the forces of the Duncan Lumber 
Company, of Portland, and will assist Mr. Duncan in looking 
after buying on the Coast and visiting the trade in the middle 
West and East. The Duncan Lumber Company specializes in 
railroad and car material. P 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., lumber shippers and vessel owners of San Francisco, 
has been in Portland this week consulting with E. H. Meyer, 
manager of the company’s Portland office, and also his 
brother, H. F.. McCormick, managet of the St. Helens Lumber 
Company, at St. Helens, Ore., one of the McCormick inter- 
ests. Mr. McCormick. speaks encouragingly of the California 
situation. There is a demand for lumber not only for build- 
ing purposes but from the railroads and mines. 


CALIFORNIA | | 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Jan. 15.—The lumber market 
coutinues to be very firm, and further advances have been 
anuouneed here. Export fir is about 50 cents stronger 
at the mills and it is only the lack of tonnage that prevents 
a tremendous volume of business from being placed for early 
Shipment. Vessels are being chartered away ahead and 
the outlook is excellent for a heavy trade after the Coast 
mhilis get into full running. 

Many good inquiries are engaging the attention of local 
lumber offices and domestic tonnage for coastwise shipments 
is in great demand. Domestic cargo fir is higher, the San 
Francisco delivered price being about 50 cents stronger. 

‘an Francisco retail prices have advanced, and with the 
advances in log and lumber prices the retailers will have to 
asi more or be at a great disadvantage in view of the rising 
Wholesale market. 

_ ‘the offshore freight market continues firm and a few new 
ch: rters have been announced for loading later in’ the year. 
‘here is no increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage 
avuilable for early shipments of lumber and offshore freights 
ar very high. Shipbuilding on the Coast is having a boom 
and a number of new lumber carriers are being contracted 
for by San Francisco lumber and shipping firms. - Coasting 
lunber freights continue firm and steam schooners are very 
uy with shipments from the North. Quotations are about 
$5 trom Puget Sound or Columbia: River to San Francisco, 
an $5.75 to southern California ports. 

lo keep pace with the growing demand for lumber and ton- 
i three large schooners are being built by two of San 
I'icneciseo’s big concerns, Charles R. McCormick & Co. and 
the Hammond Lumber Company. 'The Hammond company 
is \uilding a wooden steam schooner on Humboldt Bay which 
Wi! cost approximately $100,000. The plant of the old 
Bi idixsen Shipbuilding Company, across the bay from 
“u'oka, has been leased for the purpose... The schooner will 
have a carrying capacity, when completed,: of 1,250,000 feet. 














It will be 220 feet over all, have a 16.6-foot depth of hold 
and a beam of 42 feet. It will be used in the coastwise and 
transpacific trade. The vessel will be completed in about 
seven months. If the demand caused by the European war 
continues, another ship probably will be built later. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., at its yard at St. Helens, 
Ore., is building two large lumber schooners of the auxiliary 
power type. ‘They will be the largest vessels of their type 
ever built on the Pacific coast. Both have been chartered 
by the American Trading Company, a San Francisco export- 
ing firm, for two trips to carry fir lumber to Australia. 
Each schooner will have a carrying capacity of 2,000,000 
feet. ‘They will be 280 feet over all, with a 48-foot beam 
and 20-foot depth of hold. ‘They will be single-deck vessels. 

It is announced that the Kk, K. Wood Lumber Company, 
this city, has awarded a contract to the Matthews Shipbuild- 
ing Company, of Grays Harbor, for the construction of a 
motor lumber freighter for offshore trade. ‘The vessel will 
be a twin screw carrier, with engines of the internal-combus- 
tion, oil-burning type. The keel will be laid during this 
month and the schooner will be launched in the summer. 
It will have a carrying capacity of about 1,200,000 feet. 

‘Phe number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was twenty-seven, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $211,000. This is below the average for local 
building construction. 

Redwood mill men are pleased with the prospects for 
satisfactory sales under the new combined cargo and ruil 
list which was recently issued for Pacific coast business. 
Some important changes were made in the classifications of 
redwood lumber.. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 15.—The Patten & Davies 
Lumber Company has bought the Highland Park and 
South Pasadena yards of the Montgomery & Mullin Com- 
pany and will operate them in connection with the line of 
yards they already have. W. I’. Montgomery, of Montgomery 
& Mullin, has planned to take over the Hollywood Lumber 
Company, owned by the Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Com- 
pany, and will devote most of his time to this yard on his 
return from Honolulu, where he will spend the next four or 
five months. 

Cargo prices for Oregon pine remain strong and dealers 
are consicerably more optimistic about the present prices 
being well maintained during the coming year. Steam schoon- 
ers carrying lumber from the northern mills are somewhat 
more plentiful and the acute scarcity has been relieved by 
several boats coming back into the lumber carrying trade 
from other lines of business that they have been in for six 
months or a year. 

The new redwood price,list No. 5 has been placed in the 
hands of dealers and everybody is busy getting acquainted 
with it. There are several new features in this list that 
previous lists, have not contained. ‘The grades are altered 
somewhat and it is no doubt a better list from the mill 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—The annual report of 
C. E. Sinclair, surveyor general of logs and lumber for 
the second Minnesota district, shows a lumber cut of 
265,060,580 feet during 1915 by mills in the district, which 
embraces the upper Mississippi Valley. Bemidji, with 83,- 
000,000 feet cut, led Minneapolis, which produced 64,797,- 
000 feet. Other producing points were: Little Falls, 35,- 
575,000 feet; Akeley, 11,000,000 feet; Walker, 16,000,000 
feet; Cass Lake, 25,937,000 feet; Deer River, 14,000,000 
feet. There were 62,660,900 lath and 4,000,000 shingles 
produced in the district. Of the 138,236,000 feet of logs 
carried over, 96,500,000 were above Minneapolis and 15,- 
000,000 at Minneapolis. 

A course of ‘study and lectures on ‘Lumber and Its Uses” 
will be given to night classes in St. Paul by the extension 
department of the University of Minnesota, conducted by 
Prof. E. G. Cheyney, of the forestry department. The course 
will aim to furnish exact technical knowledge of lumber for 
all persons dealing with it, either as manufacturers, mer- 
chants or consumers. 

James H. Shaw, who has been in charge of the sales office 
of the West Coast Lumber Company in this city, has gone 
to Portland, Ore., to be sales manager for the Duncan Lum- 
ber Company. He is succeeded as representative of the West 
Coast Lumber Company by R. M. Smith, a well known sales- 
man of west Coast products in this territory. 

John J. Rogers, secretary and treasurer of the Rogers 
Lumber Company, one of the leading line yard concerns in 
the Northwest, has severed his connection with that com- 
pany and has gone into business on his own account under 
the name of John Rogers (Inc.). He has bought ‘five yards 
in Montana, located at Belgrade, Huntley, Manhattan, Rob- 
erts and Shepard, and will make headquarters at Billings. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DututH, Minn., Jan. 19.—Sales of box lumber aggre- 
gating 11,000,000 feet, at prices ranging from 50 ‘to 
75 cents advance a thousand as compared with this time 
a year ago, were reported in the Duluth market this week. 
The general situation is good and Duluth architects report 
not only bright prospects for building in this city for 1916 
but that applications for plans and estimates are coming 
from many towns and cities tributary to this point. 

The Mullery-McDonald mill resumed operations this week 
and it is expected that the Scott-Graff Lumber Company 
will resume early in February. Both companies operate 
mills in Duluth. The Mullery-McDonald mill has put on day 
and night shifts and employs 220 men. 

The main line of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota Rail- 
road has been extended to Meridith, in Cook County, Minn., 
a distance of eighteen miles, during the last year. The road 
is eighty-one miles long, from Knife River northward. This 
road. is owned by the Alger, Smith & Co. interests and 
serves that company in the getting out of logs. The road 
will eventually operate as a standard railroad between Du- 
luth and Port Arthur. 

The annual meeting of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Com- 
pany will be held at Virginia, Minn., Feb. 2. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., Jan. 15.—For a week Bonner County 
has been in the midst of a blizzard. The heavy snow 
and the way it is drifting has made -logging almost im- 
possible. However, the optimism of the lumbermen con- 
tinues unabated. . 

The annual report of W. G. Phalon, chief ‘fire warden of 
the Pend d’Oreille Timber Protective Association, for 1915 
has just been. issued. It shows that 136 fires were controlled 
or put out during the season with a cost of $12,868.51 to 
the. association. The’ association comprises twenty-seven 
members owning a total acreage of 575,937.57 acres. Of 
the 126 fires reported twenty-six were incendiary, two re- 
sulted from smoking in woods, thirty-two from unknown 
causes, two from carelessness, three from burning out yellow 
jackets, three weré caused’ by campefs; twenty-four by burn- 
ing without permit, seven by hunters, ‘six by lightning, 
seven by‘old burnings, one by spting burning, ten by the 
Great Northern Railway and three by logging railways. 








| Every 

| Indication 
Points to a 
Car Shortage 


Should it materialize, the result 
will be higher prices in consum- 
ing markets this winter and spring. 
Foresighted lumbermen are plac- 
ing orders for prompt shipment, 
calling for maximum loading. 

Our orders for the past month 
have exceeded expectations. Still 
we have 


Ten Million Feet 
of Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Cypress and Gum 


on our Charleston yard and can make 
prompt shipment. A full house usually 
gets the money. Draw from a stock 
where you know you can fill. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
“The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World ’’ 























Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


. BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


rs mmetiaini’ Makers of Y ne 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























Lt) , Ask for our prices on ‘ i 


2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


, Where else can you get in the same car anything.in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
erg a Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 

oo if desir 








Send your inquiries to 








NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 








and 
“Velvet Edge” 
y. Flooring 
SAWED . SAWED Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING trips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. IJnquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Arkansas 


Pine Bluff, 


tes || 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won't appreciate the trade winning advantage-oak 
flooring will bring to your yard. This is positively 
the best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 
else. And another feature we offer is that of 


e of Flooring, Base 
Mixed Cars Mouldings and 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 


Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices 





















Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


: & Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
: BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 7, 











For Immediate 
Delivery— 


185,000 Feet 


White Ash 


4-4 to 12-4 thickness 
No. 2 Com. and Better. 


Write for prices today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 














WISCONSIN 

















( DON'T UNDERVALUE YOUR BUSINESS! ) 


The best business houses in this country today are using the 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


A glance through our list of Customers will prove that. 

When you are selling your goods to these ‘best houses.” (and 
they are judges of good cards, believe us) and you send in your 
card, unless it isa Peerless, you are sending in one inferior to 
those they themselves areusing. What isthe naturalinference? 
That your house does not afford itself the best! They carry the 
inference to your goods as naturally as they received the im- 
pression from your card. 

Can you afford to have your cards undervalue the character of 
yourgoods? You certainly cannot—but a Peerless card, detached 
from a book form, smooth edged on every edge, 










carried in a neat seal leather case, fresh and Ap- 
clean, will give a tone to your busi- pear- 
ness and your goods, which you can- anceof 


not afford to under- 
value 

Begin to show your 
class, by sending to- 
day forasampletabof 
our cards. They carry 


their own inference £Co 
yor —— prrenunen.en. 
When card is detached Srenen event 
from tab all edges 


are smooth. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 








61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 18.—The recent cold weather 
has curtailed building somewhat, although there is still 
considerable activity for this season of the year. It has 
been many years since there have been so many large building 
projects under way so early in the season and lumbermen are 
very much satisfied with the outlook. 

One of the most hopeful signs in the local lumber trade 
is the improvement in demand from factory buyers. The 
work of taking the annual inventories has been completed 
and in most instances it has been shown that lumber stocks 
on hand are far from large. It is expected that as general 
business improves the demand for lumber from the factory 
trade will improve. Buying is beginning to show a little 
more activity at the present time, especially from the chair 
and furniture manufacturers. , The sash and door and general 
interior finish manufacturing concerns are inclined to pro- 
ceed carefully. Stocks on hand at these plants are light, 
however, and a good business is expected a little later. 
Manufacturers in general are now getting down to active 
business and the increased operation is resulting in steadily 
increasing orders for lumber. Some lines of hardwood, par- 
ticularly birch and maple, seem to be getting scarce and 
there is an upward tendency in prices. Wholesalers are 
inclined to believe that a real shortage in dry hardwood 
stocks will be experienced later in the season. Retailers 
about the State do not seem to be carrying large stocks, but 
they are a little slow in placing orders to replenish their 
holdings. Wholesalers look forward to a good business from 
retailers next month. 


GREEN BAY ACTIVITIES. 


GREEN Bay, WIs., Jan. 18.—Shipment of timber from 
the woods in the northern part of Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan has increased 25 percent 
over last winter, it is reported by railroad officials here to- 
day. ‘The supply of cars is suflicient to meet the demands 
of loggers and the railroads are handling the timber as 
rapidly as consigned to them. 

Snow is plentiful and loggers find conditions good for 
operating in the woods. The cut of timber will be big this 
winter, as manufacturers are preparing for a busy spring 
and summer trade. Demand for lumber is expected to show 
a large increase in all markets and dealers are laying in 
stocks to meet requirements of builders. 

Producers of tan bark in upper Michigan are reaping a 
harvest, it is learned in reports received here.” Because of 
the European war the price of the commodity has risen to 
$9 a cord, an increase of 50 cents since last spring, and 
still higher prices are in prospect. 








A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., Jan. 17.—The outlook is that Sawyer 
County will see the biggest timber cut in its history this 
winter, the expected total being 125,000,000 feet. The 
Bekkedal Lumber Company, of Couderay, will cut 7,000,000 
feet on the Chippewa Indian reservation; the Arpin Lumber 
Company, of Grand Rapids, will log 5,000,000 feet; Frank 
Carter Tosier will cut 6,000,000 feet near Barker Lake; the 
North Wisconsin Company, 6,000,000; the Rice Lake Lum- 
ber Company, of Rice Lake, 20,000,000; the Hammond- 
Chandler Lumber Company on the east fork of the Chip- 
pewa, 5,000,000; the Kaiser Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, 
15,000,000 feet; and the Chanapee Lumber Company, of 
Birchwood, about 4,000,000. 

Merrill lumbermen report another general advance in 
lumber prices during the last two weeks and a continually 
brighter outlook. More logs are being brought into the city 
than at any other time in several years. A good deal of 
lumber shipping is going on. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 18.—The Kaiser Lumber Com- 
pany, of Eau Claire, employing 200 men and Brooks & 
Ross, of Schofield, are among the sawmills which have 
ee this week with prospects of running until 
next fall. 

The I. Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich., has extended 
a wage increase of 20 percent to all employees in the mills 
and yards, thus restoring the wage scale to that maintained 
previous to a general cut over a year ago. 

An Episcopal church, built entirely of logs, will be a novel 
structure at Progress, a small village in Wood County. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Crry-Sacinaw, MicH., Jan. 18.—With business 
larger than usual and with the outlook very promising 
the Saginaw Valley lumbermen are optimistic. Condi- 
tions are actually booming and, it is believed, will continue 
to do so for a long time to come. This prosperity is not 
confined to this locality but is true throughout the country, 
according to the reports of local manufacturers. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company and the Kneeland-Lunden- 
Bigelow Company, of Bay City, report business to be very 
good with the outlook excellent and with the firm prices 
advancing. The price of No. 3 hemlock was increased $1 last 
week and other lines are also stronger. Many inquiries are 
being received and the demand is larger than usual. With 
the arrival of prosperous times many of the dealers went 
into the markets with low stocks and no surplus. Conse- 
ney the wholesalers and manufacturers are being flooded 
with orders. 

















AT THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GraNpD Rapips, Micu., Jan. 18.—An increase of $20 a 
thousand feet in mahogany alone and a much healthier 
demand for lumber of all kinds are an indication of better 
business feeling, according to Otis A. Felger, of the Felger- 
Robbins Company, of this city. “The increased demand is 
very encouraging in the face of the dull summer,” said Mr. 
Felger,’”’ and is due to three distinct reasons. The first and 
most important is the increasing use of mahogany. The 
second is the scarcity of the logs coming out of the jungle, 
and the other factor is the great scarcity of ocean bottoms 
on which the lumber is shipped. Mexico has been in such 
a turmoil during the last few years that the supply of 
mahogany coming from that country has been curtailed and 
the same is true of the African and Cuban mahoganies.”’ 

The Felger-Robbins Company, of Grand Rapids and 
Havana, Cuba, is the one producing concern, according to 
Mr. Felger, which is so fortunate as to be situated where 
it is independent of ocean freight. Its mill is at Havana, 
within a short distance of the terminus of the Florida East 
Coast Railroad. This line last year put into operation two 
large ocean-going car ferries: between the cities of Havana 








and Key West, thus enabling the Felger-Robbins Company to 
load its mahogany in its yards and ship it directly to the 
United States, across an eight-hour stretch of ocean without 
so much as breaking the seals on the car doors. In expecta- 
tion of the existing conditions in the mahogany business 
large shipments were sent to Grand Rapids and stored in 
the yards here to supply the demand from furniture fac- 
tories in this territory. 

Greatly growing business and its need of increased and 
better facilities have made necessary doubling the capital 
of the Hall Lumber Company, of nana Mich., raising it 
from $50,000 to $100,000. The company has made extensive 
improvements in the last year and expects to build a $15,000 
planing mill at its Larch Street yards and to add a private 
Siding, all of which will give it one of the finest yard plants 
in the State. Mr. Hall seg that 1916 will be the biggest 
building year that Lansing has ever had. 
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NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 17.—The most severe week that 
western Canada has experienced for thirteen years has 
just ended. Temperatures varying from 40 degrees be- 
low zero at Winnipeg to 63 degrees below zero at ort Mur- 
ray, Alta., have been encountered. Naturally this weather 
has put a stop to building and all outside work. For this 
reason the retail trade in the West is busy stocktaking and 
generally straightening up affairs that have been put to one 
side during the rush last fall. 

Indications seem to point to a revival in the lumber indus- 
try in western Canada as soon as this cold snap passes, 
The announcement of an order for 30,000,000 feet of tir, the 
activity in spruce around Prince Rupert and the gradual 
crystallization of shipbuilding plans at the Coast must mean 
the reopening of many mills shortly. There is little hope of 
any of the big French Government orders coming to western 
Canada, but the fact that the parties ordering are able to 
guarantee the bottoms to remove the product is a favorable 
sign of both the urgency of the growing demand and of the 
gradual improvement in the shipping situation as pertaining 
to the lumber industry. 

The bank clearings for Winnipeg for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1915, were almost $200,000,000 above those of 
1914. This shows a remarkable recovery and a really 
extraordinary revival of business. The clearings of the 
first week ot the new year speak well for 1916. ‘The figures 
are $18,937,116 over the same week of January, 1915. 
Only eight American cities, including New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, surpassed Winnipeg's figures of $44,004,- 
a ad last week, being only a shade under those of San 

"rancisco, 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


ToRONTO, ONT., Jan. 17.—Very little business has been 
done since the holiday season, as trade seldom resumes 
activity much before the early part of February. Re- 
ports from the North indicate that there will be a consider- 
able shortage in the cut of logs in the Georgian Bay district 
and along the north shore of Lake Superior, but operations 
are a good deal more active in the Rainy River district, 
where last season’s cut is likely to be considerably exceeded. 
The production of hemlock will be largely curtailed owing 
to the depression in prices which has prevailed. Next week 
most of the travelers will take the road and fair business is 
expected, especially in the rural sections of western Ontario, 
as the farmers having plenty of money may be expected to 
do active building during the spring. Prices remain gener- 
ally firm, as sellers are not disposed to make concessions to 
torce business, in view of the encouraging prospects for a 
good spring trade. This market is little affected by the 
requirements of the European export trade, except indirectly 
by the lessening of competition trom eastern manufacturers, 
but the heavy British demand encourages the belief that as 
soon as transportation difficulties are overcome an advance 
in prices is certain. At present there are large stocks of 
spruce and pine deals ready for export in the maritime 
Provinces held up for want of tonnage. The American 
demand just now is mainly for hardwoods for shell boxes. 
Lath is practically off the market. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrTawa, OnT., Jan. 18.—That 8,500,000 acres of for- 
est are now under the care of the Lower Ottawa Forest 
Protective Association was the statement made by Arthur 
Graham, manager of the association, at the monthly meeting 
of the Ottawa Foresters’ Club last week. This acreage rep- 
resents an increase of 994,649 acres over 1914. Owing to 
better weather and more complete equipment the cost of 
fire fighting showed a reduction of 33 percent and the 
amount of green timber damaged was reduced by 38 percent 
in 1915, as compared with 1914. 

Forty million dollars’ worth of lumber is the estimate 
received from the semiofficial sources here as to the amount 
of orders already given, or to be given, to the Dominion 
by the allied governments. The war has caused a famine 
of all kinds of wood, which material is being destroyed day 
by day at all the fronts in colossal quantities. Huts have 
taken the place of canvas on all the fronts. Water-laden 
trenches have had to be lined. It is stated that Australia 
has recently been given orders for ties by one British rail- 
way amounting to £400,000. Norway and Sweden are being 
swept clear as fast as the cutting can be done for Russia 
and Germany, too. Several experts of the British Govern- 
ment, it is stated, will soon visit Canada and the other do- 
minions to take a census of the cut and uncut timber . 

The weather has been most erratic throughout this district 
and Province since winter began, heavy snowfalls being suc- 
ceeded by thaws and the thaws by cold weather again. How- 
ever, the effect has been to produce conditions in the woods 
in some ways very favorable to log making, inasmuch as the 
weather itself has furnished good bottom and top dressing 
for ice roads. What lumbermen are now looking forward to 
hopefully is a prolonged spell of cold weather. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. Jonn, N. B., Jan. 18.—A lumber shipper last 
week made an offer of 200s for sail tonnage to carry 
lumber to transatlantic ports next summer. He was told 
that if he offered 240s. it might be considered. The same 
shipper had a Government order for a cargo of lumber for 
Europe, and was advised of the date of arrival of the 
steamer. He had the cargo ready on tracks and lighters, 
only to receive a message that the steamer had been di- 
verted to another purpose and could not come to St. John. 
This illustrates the er, in getting tonnage for immedi- 
ate use. The present freight is equal to fully 400s on 


eals. 

One of the largest operators on the Miramichi River said 
last week that the cut of logs on that river this winter 
would be about 100,000,000 feet and that the total cut in 
northern New Brunswick, apart from the St. John River, 
would be nearly normal despite earlier predictions of 2 
greatly reduced cut. He said that 1916 would prove a good 
year for New Brunswick lumbermen in spite of the igh 
freights. Other operators are less optimistic as to the 
extent of the cut, although the season is now very favor- 
able for operations in the woods. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








E. E. FITZGERALD.—Sincere sorrow was brought into 
the hearts of the people of Minden, La., by the death of 
. E. Fitzgerald, of which announcement was made in 
last week’s issue. Mr. Fitzgerald was born in Oconto, 
Wis., November 20, 1865, a son of Nancy and E. Fitz- 
gerald. He attended the schools at Oconto and in 1874 
moved to Wausau, Wis. When 25 years old he married 
Miss Emma Schneider, of Wausau. While in Wausau he 
was connected with the D. J. Murry Manufacturing Co. 
for eight years, when he moved to Marinette, Wis., enter- 
ing the services of the Prescott Manufacturing Co., as 
traveling salesman. In 1891 he accepted a position with 
the E. P. Allis Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., as traveling 
salesman, and during the World’s Fair at Chicago, while 
George M. Hinkley was attending it, Mr. Fitzgerald was 
in full charge of the plant of the company at Milwaukee, 
being an expert on band mills. If anything went wrong 





THE LATE E. E. FITZGERALD, OF MINDEN, LA., 
Born November 20, 1865; Died January 7, 1916. 


with the mill machinery he would remove his coat and 
adjust the trouble. He was a mechanical genius. He 
invented and patented the double-cutting band saw and 
other sawmill machinery that contributed to the success 
of lumber manufacturing. He designed the C. A. Smith 
mills at Minneapolis and the Cummer & Diggins’ mill at 
Cadillac, Mich., two of the most modern mills in the 
country. 

Mr. Fitzgerald moved to Minden, La., in 1900, entering 
the lumber 9.usiness with the Buchanan interests, organ- 
izing the Minden Lumber Co., of which he had been vice 
president and general manager continuously up to_ the 
time of his death. Besides his widow he is survived by 
three sons, Eugene, David and Eddie. 

Funeral services for Mr. Fitzgerald were held Monday 
afternoon, January 10, and rarely has there been such 
an outpouring of people of that vicinity in all walks of 
life to pay a last respect to one of Minden’s most promi- 
nent and beloved citizens. During the funeral all busi- 
ness in Minden was suspended. Friends from Wisconsin, 
St. a Texarkana and many other distant points at- 
tended. 


MRS. J. T. R. M’KAY.—The many friends of E. W. 
McKay, traffic manager for the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will be grieved to learn that he 
buried his mother, Mrs. J R. McKay, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, last week. She was 74 years old, the widow of J. 
T. R. McKay, who for many years was general freight 
agent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 


ALLAN JOHNSON.—For many years manager of the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., at Monmouth, Ore., Allan 
Johnson, died January 11. He is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. All of the business houses of Mon- 
mouth were closed during the funeral, in respect to the 
memory of Mr. Johnson, who was one of the community’s 
most prominent citizens. 


AUGUSTUS W. MORSE.—Well known to the lumber 
trade of Michigan and Wisconsin a generation ago, Au- 
gustus W. Morse, 66 years old, died January 13 at his 
residence in Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Morse was a native 
of New York and went to Saginaw, Mich., when a young 
man, where he learned the lumber business in every 
department, and in 1887 went as general manager for the 
Penokee Lumber Co. to buy a tract of timber and build 
and operate a mill at Bad River, later Morse, Wis. He 
remained there until the timber was cut out in 1894, 
when he went to Minneapolis and engaged in the lumber 
brokerage business. He was secretary for a time of the 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association and for 
several years represented the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
an advertising solicitor. He leaves a widow and one son, 
Guy Brink Morse, of Minneapolis. 


ALFRED WENTE.—Alfred Wente, manager of the 
hardware department and buyer for Woodward, Wight 
& Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans, La., died suddenly Janu- 
ary 13 at his residence there. Mr. Wente was 50 years 
old, a native of Cincinnati, and had lived in New Or- 
leans since 1903. He was a stockholder in the company 
which he served. A widow and three daughters survive 
nim, 








GODFREY FERNHOLZ.—Secretary and_treasurer of 
the Fernholz Lumber Co., of Jefferson, Wis., Godfrey 
Fernholz died January 12 in a Chicago hospital, where 
he had gone for an operation. Mr. Fernholz had been in 
ll health for the last year. 


F. H. BURNHAM.—Manager of the Bridgton Machine 
& Lumber Co., F. H. Burnham died at his home in 
Bridgton January 12. He was 59 years old and is sur- 
vived by his widow and one daughter. He was a Knight 
Templar and an Odd Fellow. 


LUTHER JORDAN.—A well known lumberman of 
the Northeast, Luther Jordan, died at his home in St. 
John, New Brunswick, January 11. He was a native 
of Mariaville, Me., and is survived by his widow and one 
son, Pearl L. Jordan, and two adopted sons, Frank N. 
and George S. Jordan. 





0. M. GALLUP.—One of the largest real estate owners 
and a leading lumberman of Vermont, O. M. Gallup, 67 
vears old, died January 8 at St. Johnsbury Hospital, Vt. 


He leaves a widow and several children. 





WILLIAM H. HANSON.—President of the Tacoma 
Mill Co., of Tacoma, Wash., William H. Hanson died at 
his apartments at the Hotel St. Francis in San fran- 
cisco, Cal., January 14. Mr. Hanson’s father, Capt. 
Charles Hanson, a native of Denmark and a sea captain, 
went to San Francisco in 1852 and settled in Redwood 
City, a suburb, where is still located the family home. 
He had a small redwood mill there in the early days 
and in 1868 founded the Tacoma Mill Co., at what is 
now Tacoma, Wash., although at that time there was 
not even a village to mark the site of the present pros- 
perous city. Upon the death of Capt. Charles Hanson, 
in 1898, William H. Hanson, who had been manager of 
the Tacoma plant, from 1888 until that time, became 
president of the company and had since resided in San 
Francisco and Redwood City. He is survived by a widow 
and a daughter, Mrs. George B. Frisbee. Interment was 
in the Masonic cemetery at San Francisco. 





E. S. BALLORD.—A resident of Davenport, Iowa, since 
1857, E. S. Ballord died at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. L. M Allen, at Kenilworth, Ill., January 4, from a 
brief illness of pneumonia. With his wife he had gone 
to Kenilworth to spend the holidays with their daughter. 
Mr. Ballord was the father of John G. Ballord, of the 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Minneapolis, and Webb R. 
Ballord, manager of the Somers Lumber Co., Somers, 
Mont., both of whom are well known in lumber circles. 
E. S. Ballord was in his eighty-sixth year when he 
passed away. Besides his widow and two sons, he leaves 
three daughters. He was a native of Connecticut and 
had been in the drug business at Davenport for fifty-five 
years without change of iocation. He was a lifelong 
member of Calvary Baptist Church at Davenport and 
was for many years president of the Davenport National 
Bank. In later life he had devoted much time to the 
study of genealogy and was a member of many patriotic 
and historical societies, as well as charitable organiza- 
tions. Interment was at Davenport. 


GEORGE A. SHAW.—A veteran lumberman of the 
middle west and one of the most competent lumber and 
coal buyers for the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., of 
Sioux City, Iowa, which has a branch office in Chicago, 
George A. Shaw, died January 10 at his residence in 
Sioux City. He was 69 years old and is survived by his 
widow and one brother, Frank W. Shaw, of Trenton, 
Mich. Mr. Shaw had not been well for over a year, and 
a week before his death he suffered an attack of appendi- 
citis, which proved fatal. He enjoyed the acquaintance 
of a wide circle of friends in and out of the lumber trade, 
who deeply regret his untimely death. 


ROBERT C. CAMPBELL.—Another of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of Wisconsin, Robert C. Campbell, died January 
16 at his home in Oshkosh. Mr. Campbell was born in 
New York State January 23, 1830, and went to Oshkosh 
in 1856, accompanied by a brother, William A. Campbell, 
who died several years ago in Michigan. The two broth- 
ers built a home for their father, William Campbell, 
who, accompanied by the remainder of the family, went 
to Oshkosh in 1858. In 1859 the father bought a shingle 








THE LATE ROBERT C. CAMPBELL, OF OSHKOSH, WIS. ; 
Born January 23, 1850; Died January 16, 1916. 


mill from Ripley & Mead, located on the Fox River, then 
known as Jackson’s Point and at the present site of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway bridge. 

Robert Campbell continued in business with his father 
until 1872, when the firm of William Campbell & Sons 
was organized and the new firm built a sawmill on the 
south side of the Fox River. The company included all 
the sons and George H. Cameron, a son-in-law. This 
same firm was later incorporated as Campbell & Cam- 
eron Co., which still operates. Robert Campbell was 
always interest in civic affairs, but had not been active 
in business for a number of years. He is survived by 
two brothers, James D. and David Campbell. 


oO. T. HASKETT.—News of the death of O. T. Haskett, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., was received just as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAIN was going to press. Mr. Haskett, who was 
widely known to the lumber trade, passed away Thurs- 
day, January 20, at his residence in Indianapolis. He 
represented the Adams-Rogers Co., of Indianapolis, for 
eleven years. In 1914 he was elected president of the 
Central Association Lumber & Sash’ & Door Salesmen. 


SYLVANUS J. WALKER.—The death of Sylvanus J. 
Walker, for thirty years superintendent of the Paine 
Lumber.Co.’s plant, occurred at Oshkosh, Wis., January 
18, at the age of 78. He is survived by his widow and 
two sons. 


PRICES OF SOFTWOOD HIGHER IN AUSTRIA. 


United States Consul Wallace J. Young at Carlsbad, 
Austria, reports that there is an increase in the prices 
of softwood at that place which particularly affects 
spruce and pine, woods that are used in large quan- 
tities for the construction of barracks, camps, stock- 
ades etc., in wagon building and in field construction 
work. The increase is particularly on third-class spruce 
and on third-class pine. The increase amounts to from 
25 to 40 percent on previous prices. 





























“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”? 








Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 











WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Building, 
OFFICE { ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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GIDEON, MO. 
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Lumbermen 
' Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 

brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5,Q0 of any lumber- $1,900 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 







$ $’s 
Worth 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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Fe LIF getim| pany, Inc. 
"= Albany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 


SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., Watertown, Fla. 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Inverness, Fla, 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
W. D. Lurry, Secy. 
HvGH CorRRY, JR., Treas. 


HvGH CorRY, Pres. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 








FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 











NOW IN PREPARATION : 
“The Prices of Lumber” 


By Wilson Compton, Ph. D. 
Dartmouth College. 

This volume will embrace the most ex- 
haustive study of price movements in the 
lumber industry and their underlying causes 
thus far undertaken by an authority. It 
should be in every lumber library. 

Specifications: 614 by 9% inches, cloth, 
about 168. pages, with 22 diagrammatic 
illustrations. 

In advance of publication, to determine 
the size of the edition, orders will now be 
received at $2, payable on delivery. 

Press of 
American Lumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 














ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of- practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Zl. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











Robert Blackburn, a well known wholesaler of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., spent several days with the Chicago trade this 
week, booking some nice orders. 


E. F. Hunter, of H. & E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, Il., 
was in Chicago Thursday in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company. 


G. S. McCorkle, sales manager of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company, Ashland, Wis., was in Chicago for a 
day or two this week, looking after business for his com- 
pany. 

Russell Hawkins, Portland, Ore., of the Whitney Lum- 
ber Company, has been spending a few days in Detroit, 
Mich., at its main office. On his return home he paid the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated call. 


A. C. Wells, of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, 
Menominee, Mich., was in Chicago, this week and left 
Thursday on a trip to the Hawaiian Islands. He said 
that he expects to spend a month or six weeks in Hono- 
lulu. 


Work on the second section of the new Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, is expected to begin about March 1, 1916, and 
it is estimated that approximately 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for scaffolding and form work will be required in 
its construction. 


G. G. Rupley, Chicago representative of the Oregon- 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., reports that inquiries from the. rail- 
roads are quite numerous and that prospects for the 
coming year are bright. 


S. J. Carpenter, president of the Carpenter-O’Brien 
Company, of New York, and Eastport, Fla., spent several 
days in Chicago during the last week. Mr. Carpenter 
reports a very optimistic feeling in the East and is hope- 
ful of a continued improvement in the lumber trade. 


W. A. Ransom, president of the Gayoso Lumber Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago several days this 
week and left Wednesday evening for points in the East. 
He reported that his mill is shut down on account of a 
shortage of logs and that there is little prospect of secur- 
ing logs for at least two months. 


W. L. Roach, president of the Roach & Musser Sash & 
Door Company, of Muscatine, Iowa, was a Chicago visitor 
during the last week. Mr. Roach has just returned from 
a visit to Florida and reports a marked improvement in 
the general business situation with bright prospects for 
the sash and door trade during the ensuing year. 


Prominent west Coast visitors to Chicago during the 
last week were J. H. Haak, and his son, C. E. Haak, of 
Portland, Ore., the latter being an appreciated caller at 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He reports a 
decided improvement in lumber conditions on the Pacific 
coast and confidently expects a return to the former good 
times enjoyed by the lumber trade. 


R. M. Carrier, of the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Sardis, Miss., was in Chicago the latter part of 
last week, attending a meeting of the directorate of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
he is a member. Mr. Carrier has recently made a trip to 
New York and other points in the East, where he found 
a general feeling of optimism apparent in all lines of 
business. 


W. B. Mershon, W. F. Humphrey and W. H. Wallace, 
of Saginaw, Mich.; Clark L. Ring, of Duluth, Minn., 
and Thomas Collins, of Connecticut, composed a party 
occupying the private car ‘‘W. B. Mershon,’’ which ar- 
rived in Chicago last Saturday. After spending a short 
while in the city the party departed for Mississippi where 
they will spend some time on a shooting trip. 


George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), of 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week and left 
Wednesday evening for Cincinnati, Ohio, to attend the 
annual meeting January 20-21 of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, of which he is president. Mr. 
Burgess said the heavy rains that have flooded the Yazoo 
delta have rendered logging almost impossible and that 
many Memphis mills are shut down for want of logs. 


It is reported that the hearing of reclassification of 
lumber has been set by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for March 1. W. A. Wimbish, of Atlanta, Ga., 
is the attorney representing the southern yellow pine 
and cypress organizations, and he urged the commis- 
sion to postpone the hearing until July or August and 
hold it at Charlevoix, Mich., or Duluth, Minn. As 
there were strenuous objections to this, the date was 
set for March 1. 


R. M. Hallowell, president of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, of Elizabeth, La., and A. J. Peavy, president 
of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, of Shreveport, 





La., were among the southern manufacturers who visite: 
Chicago the latter part of last week. Both expressed tho 
confident belief that 1916 will be a good year for tlic 
lumber trade and neither was especially perturbed over 
the change in the looks of the barometer—either the one 
applying to the weather or the one applying to yellow 
pine conditions. 


I. and 8. 745, has been set for hearing at Memphis, 
Tenn., March 14. This is the case involving the pro- 
posed advances on lumber to points north of the Ohio 
River from southern yellow pine producing territory 
east of the Mississippi River. J. 8. Burchmore, of 
Borders, Walter & Burchmore, Chicago, said he had 
recently received information, which he believed was 
authentic, concerning I. and S. 745, and felt quite 
certain that the date February 14, and the place 
Memphis, Tenn., were correct. 


D. W. Ferry, secretary of the MeLeod Lumber Com. ° 


pany, has recently returned to his Chicago headquarters 
after having made a tour through the yellow pine manu- 
facturing districts of the South. Mr. Ferry’s company 
handles yellow pine exclusively, and he expresses himself 
as being much pleased with the outlook for the lumber 
trade during the present year. The heavy demand now 
being made upon the lumber trade by the railroads is 
having a steadying effect on the market. The McLeod 
Lumber Company has recently moved its eastern office 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, where the vice presi- 
dent, Carl Saye, will be in charge. 


Recently the Haskell & Barker Car Company, of 
Michigan City, Mich., was bought by a group of eastern 
capitalists and the announcement was made that E. I. 
Carry, formerly vice president and general manager of the 
American Car & -Foundry Company, had been elected 
president. This week an additional announcement was 
made to the effect that the old organization of the Has- 
kell & Barker Car Company would be maintained but 
that there might be some additions. F. O. Reemer re- 
mains the purchasing agent, but D. A. Crawford, formerly 
connected with the American Car & Foundry Company, 
becomes the treasurer of the Haskell & Barker Car Com- 
pany. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will have as 
its guest Hon. Edward N. Hurley, of Washington, D. C., 
vice chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, at a 
luncheon to be given in the association rooms at 12:15 
p- m., Tuesday, January 25. Because of the conscien- 
tious and faithful work of the Federal Trade Commission 
in its various hearings, especially in connection with the 
lumber industry and the additional fact that Mr. Hurley 
is a former citizen of Chicago, the association officers are 
desirous of having a large attendance and all the members 
of the association are urged to be present. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Hurley will offer suggestions covering 
the advantages of a uniform system of accounting that 
will prove of great benefit, not only to the lumber trade, 
but to industrial enterprises generally. 


Oscar Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was a recent visitor in Chicago and ex- 
pressed himself as feeling good over the active improve- 
ment in the lumber business. E. V. Babcock, executive 
head of this company, as. was noted in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has been elected as one of 
the directors of the new Consolidated Steel Company, of 
Pennsylvania, composed of the Cambria Iron Company, 
Pennsylvania Steel Company and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, of Youngstown, Ohio. This consolidated 
company gives promise of being another of the giant 
commercial concerns for marketing steel products to bet- 
ter advantage. The many friends in the lumber trade of 
Mr. Babcock had hoped to see him in the United States 
Senate but he recently withdrew his name as a candidate 
for that office although he was practically sure of elec- 
tion. 





INSTALLS REMARKABLE MACHINE. 


Thursday the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, 
with offices in the Lumber Exchange, Chicago, was busy 
installing a tabulating equipment, such as is being used 
by the Government for analyzing its census reports. In 
speaking of this machine, R. G. Jones, assistant secre- 
tary of the company, said it would enable the company 
to know exactly where it stood on all of the many risk 
elements, while as a rule the general insurance companies 
could not tell anything definite about the losses until 
about fifteen months after they had occurred. The equip- 
ment consists of two machines and punches two sets of 
cards—one a series of loss and the other a series ot 
income cards. On both of the cards holes are punched, 
indicating the State, the size of the town in which the 
plant is located, the policy issued, the policy number, 
classification of the risk, dates, occupation and several! 
other items. In addition to this, holes are punched on 
the income cards, indicating the amount of the pay roll, 
the amount of the deposit and the actual earned premium 
while on the loss cards are punched still other holes, in 
dicating the part of the body injured, the nature of the 
injury, the length of disability, if the machine was 
guarded or if it was impossible to guard the machine 
and if the guard was removed, if a hospital was required 
or not, the time of day the accident occurred, the amount 
of compensation paid, the amount of medical bills, the 
amount of legal and adjusting expenses. 

One of the two machines comprising this equipment 
sorts the cards by means of electric contact through the 
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oles punched, while the other machine tabulates the 
cards as they go through both machines at the rate of 
10,000 an hour. The second machine also adds up: the 
mounts, three columns at a time. The company will 
analyze its activities, losses and risks back through its 
entire history. Mr. Jones says as soon as the machines 
are installed he will be glad to show visiting lumber- 
men how they work. 





RESIGNS AS CHICAGO MANAGER. 
Edgar Dalzell, Chicago manager of the Idaho White 
ine Manufacturers’ Agency, resigned his position and 
left this week for his old home in Minneapolis, Minn. 





EDGAR DALZELL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Dalzell said he had no definite plans for the future, 
outside of a little trip to southern California. 

Mr. Dalzell is favorably known to all users of white 
pine and while in Chicago has made many friends and 
acquaintances, who sincerely wish him success in any 
new undertaking. 


RAILROAD REQUIREMENTS ARE LARGE. 
One of the most striking features of the Chicago 





. lumber market this week was the circulation by the 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad of inquiries 
for 2,400,000 feet of southern yellow pine to be used 
for siding, lining, decking and sills to be delivered 
within sixty days’at Horton, Kas., Blue Island, IIl., 
Shawnee, Okla., and Argenta, Ark. In view of the fact 
that the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway is in 
the market for large quantities of lumber every three 
months these inquiries are not regarded as so surprising 
as they would have been otherwise. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is in 
the market for approximately 500,000 cross ties of 
cedar, fir, tamarack, hemlock, white oak, red oak, and 
mixed hardwoods, including maple and birch. In dis- 
cussing the company’s requirements for cross ties F. 8. 
Pooler, tie agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, said that most of the ties would be 6 x 8 inches 
by 8 feet long, and that although the road buys both 
sawn and hewn cross ties, the majority are hewn. The 
ties are for immediate use. Among the cedar cross 
ties is a larger percentage of square sawed because 
so many of them are produced among the sawmills on 
the lines of the company. The experience of the road 
shows that cedar gives remarkable service where the 
traffic is not too heavy or the curves too short, some 
having been used thirty years. Except under the most 
unfavorable circumstances cedar cross ties do not rot 
when in contact with the earth, but under heavy traffic 
they wear more quickly than ties of other woods. Fir 
cross ties are used largely in the 7x8 inches by 8 foot 
size and are seldom treated, because treatment. of this 
wood so far has not proved successful. Tamarack 
aud hemlock cross ties are much alike but the tamarack 
gives better service untreated than does the hemlock 
in like condition, The usual methods of treating hem- 
lock ties are the Burnett process and creosote, and 
sometimes both. White oak cross ties are usually used 
untreated, while red oak cross ties are commonly 
treated with the Burnett process. Mr. Pooler said that 
he road is paying almost the same prices for white oak 
es, Kansas City delivery, as it did fifteen years ago. 
early all of the hewn ties are obtained from farmers 
vho use their spare time in getting out cross ties for 
he railroad. The fir cross ties are nearly all square 
awed. 

A rumor is current in Chicago to the effect that the 
‘ere Marquette Railroad is in the market for 1,500,000 
quare feet of Douglas fir to be used for sills, framing 
‘c., and other freight car repairs. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway, 
‘mmonly known as the Monon Route, purchased last 
week about 200,000 feet of southern yeliow pine and 
approximately 200,000 feet of car oak to be used in 

r repairing. 

The western division of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road does no purchasing in Chicago, but frequently 
iikes large requisitions for planks to be used for 
‘rossings and trestle lumber as well form lumber for 
‘taining walls. At present the western division has in 

requisition for a considerable quantity of lumber 
© be used for crossings. 

The Southern Pacific has out inquiries for 4,000 


nD bh aerators 


freight cars, including about 2,000 box, 650 flat cars and 
250 flat car bodies, together with 700 stock cars and 
three cabooses. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad last week 
bought about fifteen carloads of southern yellow pine 
bridge timbers such as stringers, caps, bridge ties and 
braces. The road is now in the market for 350,000 red 
oak cross ties, 6 x 8 inches by 8 feet, to be delivered at 
any time up to November, 1916, at Joppa, Ill. The rail- 
road will treat these ties itself. On account of the 
difficulty in securing southern yellow pine stringers 
8 x 18 inches by 32 feet, the railroad may change 
its specifications for such large timbers from southern 
yellow pine to fir, unless it can be assured of securing 
these items in the former wood. 

The joint purchasing department of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad, and the Belt Railway Com- 
pany of Chicago says that this is the light season for 
purchasing, but that probably it will begin to buy 
lumber for construction work about April 1. 





A SEATTLE MAN WHO HAS SUCCEEDED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—John D. Collins, head of 
the John D. Collins Lumber Company, this city, is in the 
middle States visiting old friends in the trade and pres- 
ent connections of his company. Mr. Collins expects to 
be gone six weeks and will visit the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention at Kansas City before 
returning. During his absence F. H. Morton, of the 
company’s sales force, will have charge of the home 
office. 

Kighteen months ago John D. Collins organized the 
company that bears his name. Mr. Collins’ friends con- 
fidently predicted that his company would be successful 
from the start. He was at that time one of the best 
and most favorably known lumbermen among the Seattle 
wholesalers. Mr. Collins has been a lumberman all his 
life. At the age of 23 he was selling lumber and sash 
and doors on the road for the Western Sash & Door 
Company, of Kansas City. For many years he travelled 
in Kansas and numbers of now well established retail 





JOHN D. COLLINS, OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


yards in that territory purchased their opening stocks 
from John D. Collins. He later became connected with 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company and a short time 
after took charge of that company’s Pacific coast office 
at Seattle. He has resided in this city since, and after 
severing his connection with the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company was for two and a half years sales manager 
for the Old Oregon Lumber Company. 

During the last eighteen months Mr. Collins has justi- 
fied the hopes of his friends. His industry and ability, 
coupled with the intent to give everyone a square deal, 
have built for him an enviable wholesale lumber business. 

The John D. Collins Lumber Company does a general 
wholesale lumber business, catering particularly to the 
retail yard trade, and specializing in short length lum- 
ber and in mill work such as window frames and porch 
rail, 





PLAYS HOST TO RETAILERS. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18—R. G. Worster, repre- 
sentative in St. Joseph, Mo., of the Dibert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Company, of Donner, La., is the host of 
twenty-five retailers of northwestern Missouri on a two- 
weeks’ trip among the cypress and southern pine mills. 
The party is traveling in a private car furnished by the 
company. They will return to Kansas City in time for 
the convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Jannary 26, 27 and 28. A similar trip was made 
last year and was so satisfactory in every way that the 
company decided on the trip this year. ‘f. I. Bennett, 
Kansas City representative of the company; C. J. Bots- 
ford, the representative in Salina, Kan., and Ed. Leach, 
Cincinnati agent, have gone to Donner, La., to attend 
the annual meeting of the salesmen of the Dibert, Stark 
& Brown Cypress Company. 


PPA PPB PBP DDD DDD 


A DECREE of the Republic of Salvador exempts from 
import duties rough timber and lumber in any form, 
but subjects such products to a fee of 0.50 peso per 
1,000 feet which is to cover all custom house charges. 





Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 83" Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ae VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS 
“Hammond Quality” 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Timbers 








Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish. 


» 


| Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill 
PILING all Lengths up to 110 feet. : 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 














We only offer the “Real Honest to Goodness’’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 

















Long Leaf ~ 


“YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., itoceta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material, 











foc 


GARYVILLE 
RED CYPRESS 
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JO$ DIXON CRUCIB 
Yersey ae 


mE BY HEAT OR ard 
Shenango SEO wily 


DIXON’S 
Graphite Axle Grease 


N coldest winter—in wettest weath- 
er—under all conditions—here is a 
grease that can be depended upon to 
give real lubrication. Your teams will 
pull more because your wagons will 
The fine flakes of lubri- 


cating graphite in this grease form a 


pull easier. 


solid lubricating shell on axle and 
bushing that is so lasting as to greatly 
reduce the amount of grease needed 
to keep the wagon stock running 
right. Send for ‘“Axle Grease Book- 
et’, No. 207, I. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


Corliss Engine. 
6—Boilers, 66”x16’ with fronts, breechings and 
three stacks. 
1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 
1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 
1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage. 
1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage, with air cushions. 
1—Direct Current Generator, 120 Amp. 250 Volts, 
made by Commercial Electric Co., Indianapolis. 
1—54x60 Switch Board, 
Slashers, Trimmers, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers 
and Loaders with all drive shafting and pulleys. 
We will make low price on any part or all of 
this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 





1—Right Hand 20x48, heavy duty Filer & Stowell . 











Fence Posts 


The Century ““T’’ Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“‘T’’steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
| steel—means a fence for life. —_ 
}\ strength, durability and economy. 

are the originators of the Century we 
¥ Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
510 Monadnock Block Chicago, lll. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for pesutiation ocean freight contracts and effecting 
= dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Gulf City Hardwood Co. has 
not dissolved its business. The company has dissolved 
as a corporation and is now a partnership under the 
same name, the Gulf City Hardwood Co., composed 
of J. E. Hooper and A. B. Stovall. 
th Andalusia—The Empire Lumber Co. has ceased opera- 

ons. 

ARKANSAS. Jacksonville—The stave and heading 
mill of the Acme Cooperage Co. has been acquired by 
the Grief Bros. Cooperage Co. 

Little Rock—The Kansas City Hardwood Flooring Co. 
has been succeeded by the E. L. Bruce Co. 

COLORADO. Burlington—W. H. Abbott has been 
succeeded by Abbott & Abbott. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—J. W. Rockwell & Son 
have been succeeded by the J. W. Rockwell & Sons Co., 
with an authorized capital stock of $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Moultrie—The Johnson-Battle Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $10,500. 

IDAHO. American Falls—The Independent Lumber 
zoe has been succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber 


“Buhl—The Buhl Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
Ming Boise-Payette Lumber Co., having headquarters at 

ois 

Paul—The Burke Lumber & Supply Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Boise. 

Rigby-Ririe—The Rigby Hardware, Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. has been succeeded by the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., having headquarters at Boise. 

ILLINOIS. Beckmeyer—Fred Koch & Co. should read 
Fred Koch. 

Chicago—The Barnes & Borden Lumber Co. has liqui- 
dated as the old corporation and the new company con- 
tinues under the same name. 

Chicago—The Greenvale Co. is out of business. 

Chicago—T. Rastad, 2423 Fullerton Avenue, is out of 
business. 

Dewey—Thomas Ogden has been succeeded by Hazen 
& Reuter. 

Harvey—The Beck Coal & Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 

INDIANA. Clinton—The McDonald Lumber Co. is go- 
ing out of business. 

Odon—W. R. Neeriemer is closing out his business. 

IOWA. Ames—The Citizens Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $390,000 to $580,000. 

eee R. Belz has withdrawn from Gier & 

elz 

KANSAS. Bird City—C. W. Trickett has sold his yard 
to the Citizens’ Lumber Co., with branches at Campbell 
and Franklin, Neb. 

KENTUCKY. Glasgow—The plant and stock of the 
New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. have been taken over by 
the Glasgow Flooring Co. 

LOUISIANA. Gossage—The Baxter Lumber Co. has 
moved to Wildsville. 

MARYLAND. .Baltimore—The G. S. Briggs Co. has 
changed its name to the Colona Hardwood Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The eooogy at hod Co. has been 
succeeded by the Talbot Lumber & Coal Co. 

Farmington—Amos Otis has been Suncaael by the 
Farmington Lumber & Coal Co. 

Grand Rapids—Edge & Brethour have dissolved. Ben- 
jamin T. Edge has bought the interest of George Breth- 
our. 

Lansing—The Hall Lumber Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

— T. Bancroft has Siidtonwe from Bancroft 
avis 

Muskegon—James Gow has been succeeded by the 
James Gow Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of 
$100,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Citizens Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $390,000 to $580,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Roundaway—The Roundaway Manufac- 
turing Co. has increased its capital stock from $150,000 
to $200,000. 

Marks—The plant and stock of the Riverside Lumber 
Co. have been acquired by P. M. B. Self and L. A. Gra- 
ber, who will operate the company under the name of 
the Valley Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Fair Play—L. C. Gibson has been suc- 
ceeded by J. H. Jarnigan. 

Forest Green—The J. H. Jaco Lumber Co. has_ been 
succeeded by the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City. 

Kansas City—The Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Stockton—L. C. Gibson has been succeeded by J. H. 
Jarnigan. 

MONTANA. Custer—Harry F. Scott has been suc- 
ceeded by G. & G. W. Ganssle. 

Lewistown—The Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Montana Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Burwell—A. I. Cram has sold an in- 
terest in his business to Roy Verley and the firm name 
is now A. I. Cram & Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greenville—The Pitt Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. has reduced its capital stock from 
$21,000 to $2,100. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Nome—D. C. Cullen has been suc- 
ceeded by H. C. Wolfarth. ~ 

OHIO. Chillicothe—Application for dissolution was 
made by the Nolze Lumber Co. 

Ashland—The partnership of Garretson & Donley has 
dissolved. The concern will in the future be conducted 
under the name of the C. S. Garretson Lumber Co. The 
members of the new company are C. §S. Garretson and 
his sons, R. R. and R. C. Garretson. 

Cincinnati—The E. J. Thoman Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Thoman-Finn Lumber Co. 

Marietta—The Oak-Wood Lumber Co. has decreased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $10,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Arapaho—The Byrne-Renfro Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the W. P. Seawell Lumber Co. 

Vera—J. H. & J. W. Chandler have been succeeded 
by S. M. Gloyd, of Oklahoma. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The S. B. Dill Lum- 
wae _ has changed its name to Mac Dal Moore Lum- 

er Co. 

Reading—The Northeastern Planing Mill Co. has been 
succeeded by the John L. Rhoads Co. 

Economy—The Fred Kober Cooperage Co.’s plant has 
been acquired by Kemena & Ehrheart. 

TENNESSEE. Grand Junction—Hunter & Son have 
been succeeded by Mitchell & Pledge. 

Jefferson City—S. B. Edgar has sold his lumber busi- 
ness to the Knoxville Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
having headquarters at Knoxville. 

Tono—The Wabash Lumber & Shingle Co.’s properties 
have been acquired by J. A. Veness, of the J. A. Veness 
Lumber Co., of Winlock. 





WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—The Bluefield Hardwood 
Manufacturing Co. will increase its capital stock. 

Neola—The Dana-Guthrie Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Huntley Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Brodhead—J. F. Graham has been suc- 
ceeded by Graham & Coldren. 

Marathon—The Prehn Stieber Hardware & Furniture 
Co. has been succeeded by the Prehn Stieber & Long Co. 

Medford—Otto Griesser has been succeeded by the 

W. Gibson Co. 

‘Oshkosh—The sawmill and site formerly owned by the 
Radford Bros. & Co. have been sold to the Cook & 
Brown Lime Co., which will open a brick manufacturing 
plant and yard. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Chatham—Owing to the death of Charles 
Hadley, of Chatham, John M. Diver, formerly of Sarnia, 
Ont., and Detroit, Mich., who recently formed a business 
connection with the C. & J. Hadley Co., of Chatham, 
will continue the business of the company as formerly 
directed from Detroit, and the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness at Chatham. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Aliceville—Bear Creek Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $1,280; J. D. Sanders and others. 

Mobile—Edwards Lumber Co., authorized capital $20,- 
000; C. H. Edwards, president and treasurer and Inger- 
soll Moffatt, secretary. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—E. L. Bruce Co. (to manu- 
facture hardwood flooring), authorized capital $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Eureka Milling Co. has in- 
corporated; A. S. Castellano, president; Charles B. Jones 
and E. M. Buck, vice presidents and Joel A. Denn, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

INDIANA. South Bend—Otalga Toy Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; Clarence Sedgwick, George A. Baker 
and Bessie C. Baker. 

IOWA. Burlington—Iowa Chair Co. has incorporated. 

Osceola—Osceola Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000. 

LOUISIANA. Pollock—Stewart Logging Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; A. W. Stewart, president; A. 
Stewart, vice president and M. L. 
and treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—W. F. Brown & Co. 
(Inc.), (to deal in timber and lumber of all kinds), au- 
thorized capital $50,000; Wendall F. Brown, ee and 
treasurer; William F. ‘Lamb and C. M. Brow 

Cambridge—Rideout- Halman_ Co., nuit capital 
$5,000; William J. Halman and Earl Rideout. 

Worcester—Adams & Powers Co. has_ incorporated 
Ng in doors, sash, blinds etc.), authorized capital 
$31, A. J. Johnston, president; A. F. Powers, treas- 
ac y¥ W. M. Day. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—James Gow Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Ralston Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized. capital $60,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Belleville—Belleville Lumber Co., au- 
ee capital $15,000; Henry Allsop, George and James 
. Gibb. 

Camden—Hammonton paeeer Co., 522 Market Street, 
authorizeed capital $125,0 

Perth See Meticnst —_—_ & Box Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; John C. Donehue, L. R. Donehue and 
Robert L. Whitehead ar. 

NEW YORK. New York City—New York Forest Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $20,000; Eugene 
G. Grant, Henry M. Patridge and John C. Turnbull. 

New York—Stailey Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; Schuyler C. Stailey, Saluem Willins and 
Yetty Jerber. x 

Oyster Bay—Sammis Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $21,000; William A. H. Sidway, Chester E. Sidway 
and Edward A. Hegeman. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Clinton—Consolidated Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $59,000; A. H. Herring, Erastus R. 
Herring, Charles W. Petty and others. 

OHIO. Toledo—Booth Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; W. S. Booth, G. E. Smith, FH. Geer, W. L. 
Schumacher and C. V. Skinner. 

OREGON. Portland—The Webfoot Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $5,000; 
M. L. Scott, T. W. Nordby and G. R. Tully. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Forest City—P. H. C. Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $12,000; T. R. Padget, G. C. King, 
J. V. Ware and others. 

Hy ge eng od Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100, H. W. Phillips, president; J. Ross McNeal, vice 
president and W. B. McNeal, secretary and treasurer. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Tulane Lumber Co., authorized 
ua $7,500. The company has bought the sawmill at 
Terry owned by the Terry Lumber Co. and the plant is 
being removed to Tulane Switch. 

Keltys—San Augustine County Lumber Co., authorized 
anal $100,000; S. W. Henderson, Eli Weiner and J. 
Kurth. 

VIRGINIA. he Oe a re Cabinet Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,0 J. H. Allen, president; J. H. 
Odell, vice president sot Pelham Hurt, secretary. 








Stewart, secretary 


Petersburg—Powell Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 


capital $25,000; Raleigh C. Powell, president and R 
Wilson, secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Napavine—Napavine Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., authorized capital $20,000; D. A. Clark, 
J. F. Clark and J. T. Johnson. 

Seattle—The Superior Lumber Co. has_ incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $300, 000, with branch offices 
in Chicago and Minneapolis. The corporation will con- 
duct a wholesale and retail lumber business and Janu- 
ary 1 “took over nineteen yards in the state of Washing- 
ton. The officers are: . F. Hunter, president; R. D. 
Rovig, first vice president; Gus Linderman, second vice 
president; . Hudnall, third vice president; H. C. 
Clampitt, fourth vice president, and I. Rovig, secretary. 
treasurer and general manager. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Badger Chair. Works, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; Frank C. Klode, Hugo A. Vogt 
and August C. Madler. 

Appleton—Appleton Wooa Products Co., authorized cap- 
ital $20,000; Richard Miller, W. K. Miller and Seymour 
Gmeiner. 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee Brush Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital. $50,000; Elton W. Streich, president: 
Edward W. Hoffmann, secretary and treasurer, and 
Charles B. Quarles. 

Org ge Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$1,200,000; William Quarles, president; John A. Die- 
trich, secretary and setae Cc. Knowles, treasurer. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Frontenac Moulding Co. (Ltd.), 
(to manufacture mouldings, furniture, woodfittings etc.) 
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authorized capital ‘ wre John M. Duff, K. D. McKen- 
zie and Charles M. 

QUEBEC. oo ig Timber & Minerals Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital —_ —” Banh | A. D. Mail- 
hist, Louis A. David and S. H. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Hammond Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business. 

ARKANSAS. Camden—S. A. Huffman and R. J. Bick- 
erstaff, of the Red River Tie & Lumber Co., have opened 
a tie and hardwood plant five miles south of here. 

Fort Smith—The Southern Fuel & Supply Co. recently 
began the lumber and coal business. 

Jacksonville—J. D. Thompson, formerly of Heber 
Springs, will manufacture ax handles and wagon and 
buggy spokes, for which he is establishing a plant. W. 
G. Graham will be associated with him. 

Ulm—F. Franz recently began the retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Rolph-Mills & Co., Ri- 
alto Building, composed of Thomas Rolph and H. B. 
Mills, recently began handling building materials, etc. 
They have branch offices in Los Angeles, Cal., and Se- 
attle, Wash. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Newell-Allen Lumber Co., 
608 South Dearborn St., recently began the manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling business. 

Chicago—The Prairie State Lumber Co., 14 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, recently began the wholesale business. 

Mount Sterling—J. R. Cronin recently began the retail 
lumber business. 

Princeton—H. T. Jackson recently began the planing 
mill business. 

KANSAS. Fellsburg—The Kansas Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business, with purchasing department at 
Hutchinson. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—The Danville Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has added the manufacture of store fix- 
tures to its line of business. 

Versailles—The Congleton Lumber Co., of Lexington, 
will establish a retail yard here February 1. 

MINNESOTA. Black Duck—J. E. Shetler recently be- 
gan handling cedar posts and poles. 

St. Cloud—Joseph Bauer is opening a yard. 

MISSOURI. Browning—F. P. Moore recently began 
the implement and lumber business. 

Kansas City—S. G. Kimel recently began the commis- 
sion lumber business. 

MONTANA. Belgrade-Huntley-Manhattan-Roberts- 
Sheperd—John Rogers (Inc.) has opened yards, with 
headquarters at Billings. 

NEW MEXICO. Des Moines—J. F. Branson recently 
began the retail lumber business. 

; one Dedman Lumber Co. has entered the 
rai 

wee A. Berentz Lumber Co. recently began busi- 








neMills—The Wilson Co. has entered the retail lumber 
business. 

Wagon Mound—A. McArthur recently began the re- 
tail lumber business. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The S. C. Stailey Lum- 
ber Co., 30 Church Street, recently began wholesaling 
yellow pine lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Boner-Mills Co. 
has established offices in the American National Bank 
Building and will deal in hardwoods. W. J. Mills is presi- 
dent and C. H. Boner, secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The <A. J. Levy 
Lumber Co., Finance Building, recently began the whole- 
sale business. 

Pittsburgh—The Wicklow Lumber Co. has entered 
the wholesale business. 

TEXAS. Rio Grande—E. Block recently began the 
general store and lumber business. 

Sonora—The West Texas Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business, having headquarters at San Angelo. 

VIRGINIA. South Boston—The Bradley Lumber Co. 
recently entered the trade. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Coast Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business, having headquar- 
ters at Chicago, Ill. 

WISCONSIN. Medford—The L. W. Gibson Co. re- 
cently began the hardware and lumber business. 

Chippewa Falls—The King Lumber Co., of Watertown, 
will open a lumber and general building supply business. 

Sheboygan—The Winter Manufacturing & Equipment 
Co. has been organized by E. A. Winter, Rudolph H. 
Pfeiler and A. F. Winter, jr. 


CASUALTIES. 


LOUISIANA. West Monroe—The plant of she West 
Monroe Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, causing a loss of about $45,000, "with $26,000 in- 
surance. 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—The plant of the Ed- 
monds Mill Co., operated by the Liberty Shingle Co., 
burned recently with a loss on the mill of $6,000 and in- 
a n Pea and loss on shingles $1,400, with insur- 
ance $1,000. 

Vader—January 11 the sawmill of the Stillwater Lum- 
ber Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of $40,000. 
The planing mill and crossarm factory were saved. The 
loss is mostly covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Calgary—The mills of the Riverside Lum- 
ber Co. were visited by fire recently, which caused con- 
siderable loss. The loss is mostly covered by insurance. 
The big mill, with a eo 4 bn genie of 100,000 feet of 
lumber and which cost $65,000, was destroyed. About 
20,000,000 saw logs in the yard were saved. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 














ALABAMA. tiaras E. Bell is preparing to 
build a sawmill. 

Marion—Shivers & Ward have completed plans for a 
heading mill; they will manufacture nail kegs. 

xford—J. R. Brown is having plans peenered for a 

heading mill. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Murphy & Earl, of Par- 
ker, Ind., will establish a sawmill. 

Ro; gers-—George A. and E. G. Soule, of Fayetteville, 
= establish a plant with a daily capacity of 5,000 

aves, 

Walnut Grove—Horton, Griggs & Emmons have com- 
pleted the erection of a sawmill and begun operation. 

FLORIDA. Falmouth—S. A. Hinely will build a saw- 
mill and develop timberland. 

GEORGIA. Cutting—The Georgia Lumber & Cues 
tine Co. will rebuild dry kilns reported burned. 

Savannah—The Globe Machinery & Barrel Factory will 
establish a plant to manufacture slack barrels. The 
plant it is estimated will cost $50,000 and will have a 
daily capacity of 1,600 barrels. 





MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Carr-Ryder & Adams Co., 
of Dubuque, Iowa, will equip a sash and door factory. 

OHIO. Martins Ferry—The La Belle Box Co. will re- 
build plant recently destroyed by fire. The new mill will 
be larger—80 by 176 feet. It is hoped to have the build- 
ing completed in three months. 

TENNESSEE. Binghamton—The American Car & 
Foundry Co. has plans for a woodworking shop to be 
built in connection with its plant here; the estimated 
cost, including equipment, to be $25,000. 

Memphis—The Kelley Ax Handle Manufacturing Co., 
of Charleston, W. Va., will build a plant. 

VIRGINIA. McMullen—L. W. Breeden will install 
——— to manufacture barrel staves; daily capacity 

Petersburg—The Petersburg Cabinet Co., recently in- 
corporated, will install woodworking machinery to cost 
$10,000, to manufacture mill and cabinet work and bank 


fixtures. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—J. B. Johnson, 
representing a company, presented a proposition to the 
City Council of Vancouver for the erection of a plant 
to creosote wee. to cost $100,000. 








THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 


Market conditions generally show strong mill prices 
with a slight lull in buying. Retailers have formed 
the habit of cautious buying during the last few years 
of falling markets, and are still slow about stocking 
up to capacity. But wholesalers are counting on a 
heavier retail trade within ‘a few weeks, and the be- 
ginning of this increase is already felt. High water 
in the South and heavy snows in the West have checked 
production, and in some cases this has resulted in 
broken stocks. Local managers feel confident over the 
opening of the new selling season. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
January 15 aggregated 47,959,000 feet, against 29,926,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total 
receipts from January 1 to January 15, 1916, amounted 
to 112,610,000 feet, an increase of 40,636,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period falst year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended January 15. were 24,172,000 
feet, an increase of 6,491,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1915. Total shipments from 
January 1 to January 15, 1916, were 48,166,000 feet, 
9,405,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period of 1915. Shingle receipts for 
the week show an increase of 2,429,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1915, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to January 15, 1916, were more 
by 11,811,000 than during the corresponding period of 
last year. Shipments of shingles for the week in- 
creased 4,747,000 as compared with the same week 
last year, while total shipments from January 1 to 
January 15, 1916, were 8,814,000 more than in the cor- 
responding ‘period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEPK ENDED JANUARY 15. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
Pee Oe Ase eaves ackielecuwsdneloieieae Siar -- 47,959,000 11,883,000 
PUM sie 8:9 616 sie%o.0/0 eho oaeteie el eiete 29,926,000 9,454,000 
WGROMEO i s. éo-c-9 ad insis baewacewee 18,033,000 2,429,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
1 Aaa oe 112,610,000 31,316,000 
NM nels 616.60 gba washes SIO Or ORE 71,974,000 19,505,000 
RRGECO BG sicci-ove0: 036. 5/5:0: 0100 06-00 40,636,000 11,811,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
REO ovale. 0rareniieie's craeoa ne a eerecees 24,172,000 8,993,000 
Dg ss erak kia tiage-s: aie wee Rees @ 17 681, 7000 4,246,000 
RICE ONO o85 ivcrdt sd esacateoaner wate 6,491,000" 4,747,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
PREM, shaven are oa crarelaala eae meine’ 48,166,000 19,765,000 
PURER ow iverciel ore lore-a'e wravawiondeietaated 38,761,000 10,951,000 
WRGROANOS iiss! 00 '6:o0 wo Kew eKe-s 9,405,000 8,814,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for _ week ended January 19 were: 





CLA No. Value. 
Vader $1,000 Sar cnlgieiwresaieinye sicla baeonl wrelere 7 $ 4,750 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 21 67,200 

5,000 and under PMNS 6016.6: avale orev 8 57,900 

10,000 and under RIN oe oteie- ern,'s erione 15 233,500 
25,000 and under 50,000........... 8 254,200 
50, 000 and under 100,000........... 1 50,000 
Chicago Lodge, 12- -story’ elub house. 1 300,000 
Te eniaveic Clore. anietereie si esieie wa eke 61 $ 967,550 
Average valuation for week............ ee 15,861 
"TOURS PICVIOUS WEEK. 6 6 oc ccc css sccce 115 1,385,500 
Average valuation previous week....... ilavera 12,0 
Totals corresponding week 1915. 124 1,253,207 
Totals January 1 to January 19, 1916... 284 3,661,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 281 3,917,357 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 279 3,383,325 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 323 3,299,425 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 170 »584,000 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 295 989,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910....,.. 151 4,568,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 284 6,619,350 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 253 1,690,200 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 300 2? 778, :050 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Prices are stiffening. Stocks are getting 
broken because a good many mills are waiting for the 
ice to go out of the ponds. Demand is considered by 
wholesalers to be satisfactory, and there is especial 
activity in low grades. There are comparatively few in- 
quiries from retail yards. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The severe cold weather of the 
last week put a stop to retail demand, but something 
of the kind was due, and the general improvement in 
the market situation has not been curtailed. There is 
some yard buying for future delivery, and northern pine 
mills get their share of this trade. Factory buying 


Economy in Logging 





Logging economy does not depend upon 
the first cost of the equipment used, but it is 
the result of using equipment that will handle 
the greatest amount of lumber 
in proportion to its cost. 


“ HERCULES”’ 
WP: 


is economical because of its unusual 
durability. If you are not familiar 
with the results to be obtained from 
Hercules Wire Rope, why not give 
it atrial? Many other loggers have 
done so, and are now using it to their 
profit. 


Engineering Problems 


Another important factor in log- 
ging economy is the correct selection 
of rope construction. We have a 
large Engineering Department which 
has made careful study of logging 
conditions, and we will gladly help 
you solve your engineering problems. 

















Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, 
Salt LakeCity, San Francisco. 











Since 1837 





Look At This Closely 


We want the inquiries of 
every firm who are interested 
in Better Knives. We have 
spent time and a lot of 
money on quality, and we 
believe it is of interest to 
every concern and we want 
to tell them about it. 


Write Today. 


It Will Really Save You Money. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


75 Columbia St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
Sn ait’ 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS’ *%° O80? Fokcings 
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HOTEL 
SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


New, Central, 
Fireproof, Comfortable, 
Elaborately Furnished. 





Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms Sizsle ==¢ 200 Baths. 
European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 














A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast “The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 
Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Bowers. Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mgr. 
















Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts. 











NEW—HOTEL TULLER 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
: rt 20" 300 tr} 





200 a % “ “ “ “ 
1000“ 250 *. 4.00 
eae vg ** 3.00 to 5.00 aa Se 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AIl Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 








A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E._ believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 





“Ye 


LBL VAL CRY VAR 
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ies 


Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 




















RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber, offices, te 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales.* The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular ob 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicage 


is still a big feature. Prices are firm on the basis of new 
lists and especially strong in the lower grades. 


New York.—Demand continues steady with a broader 
inquiry for all sizes. Low grade stocks have been best 
sellers. Higher prices are maintained and yards are 
badly in need of stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has not started up at all actively 
since the year opened, but the bad storms which have 
occurred in this section have had their influence in 
checking purposes. Some lumber bought two or three 
weeks ago is said to be still en route, because of em- 
bargoes and delays at junction points. The general feel- 
ing among retailers is more optimistic and an increased 
business is looked for soon. Prices hold firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers have been con- 
tracting for stock at mill points more freely since the 
first of the year than for several years and indications 
point to a more active season in lake receipts. Business 
continues good for the time of year and dealers are 
most optimistic over the prospects for an active spring 
trade at advanced quotations. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for white pine is fully main- 
tained, with prices firm. In some items there appears to 
be almost a famine. Low grade material is exception- 
ally brisk. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—While business in spruce frames is not 
of very robust proportions, just at present, quotations 
retain all their recent firmness. The base price remains 
a strong $26. Millmen and wholesalers who have cus- 
tomers in parts of the country cut off by the railroad 
embargoes are complaining bitterly. Inquiries received 
from such quarters indicate that orders for dimension 
spruce would soon be placed if there were not such 
grave uncertainty about the date of delivery due to the 
freight congestion. Random quotations remain firm, al- 
though orders are not quite so numerous as they were 
in December. Prices paid this week were: 2x3, $21; 
2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $21 to $21.50; 2x8, $24.50 to 
25; 2x10, $25.50 to $26; 2x12, $26.50 to $27. The improve- 
ment of the market for northern and eastern boards is 
striking. The yards show a very gratifying amount of 
interest in spruce. For first class covering boards, 5 
inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, the manufac- 
turers are now quoting $22, although there are fairly 
satisfactory boards to be had for $1 or so less. For the 
best matched boards, 10,- 12-, 14-, 16-feet, there is busi- 
ness at $25, with some not quite so good offered at $1 
to $2 less. 


New York.—Demand continues strong. Prices are at 
the top and the continued improvement in the building 
outlook keeps the yards in a position where they must 
still replenish their supplies in proportion for the spring 
demand. Export inquiry has fallen off a little, but the 
searcity of stocks of some sizes at mill points keeps the 
whole list on an active basis. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Calls for spruce of both upper and 
lower grades continue with so much volume that the 
market has become exceedingly firm and sensitive to 
slight changes of supply sources and car movements. 
Trade in low grades is brisk. Upper grades have not 
had such influence, but the last week showed a slight 
gain. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Demand for white cedar is strengthening in 
a manner satisfactory to wholesalers. Sales of poles and 
posts at this time of year are not expected to be heavy, 
for they cannot be used in large quantities until warm 
weather takes the frost out of the ground. Heavy sales 
should begin in three or four weeks. Prices remain 
stationary. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Much post and pole business is in 
sight for the spring movement. Producers hope to clean 
up their surplus pole stock, as much new line construc- 
tion is planned. Severe weather has slowed up woods 
operations, but roads are fine and a normal output is 
expected. Dry stocks of posts are limited and before the 
new stock is dry enough to ship posts are likely to be- 
come scarce. The prospect for tie business is better 
than in several years. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The hardwood market holds strong, espe- 
cially in gum and walnut. High waters in the South 
have checked production, and stocks are badly broken. 
There has been something of a pause in buying, but this 
has not affected mill prices; and even if this light buying 
should continue it is not likely to unfavorably influence 
prices before the new stocks come in early in the 
summer. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers find a decidedly short 
stock of northern hardwoods available. This is especially 
true of birch and of thick maple. As southern reports 
show a shortage developing in oak, and the North can 
help out little in that respect, indications are for new 
price levels to be reached within the next six months. 
Buyers are getting ready to stock up again follow- 
ing their inventories, and owing to the strength of the 
situation they are expected to place their wants un- 
usually early. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The flooring market has been very 
strong the last few weeks and many manufacturers have 
made further advances in price. Demand is not strung. 
because of the weather, but there is a good volume of 
inquiry and every indication points to a good trade as 
soon as the weather opens again. The trade now is bet- 
ter than it was in the early fall, which is rather unex- 
pected. The call for factory stock is better than normal 
for this season, although it probably will not be at its 
best for thirty or forty days. There is a good demand 
for box material. Gum lumber is strong. <A good outlook 
for building in Kansas City and territory is a big factor 
in the strength of flooring and finish. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Buying seems to have started earlier 
than usual, so distributers look forward to an unusually 
early spring trade. The prevailing inclement weather 
has handicapped business, but orders have been coming 
in fairly well, as salesmen are now in their territories. 


Demand is very strong for red gum in first and second 
and No. 1 common grades. High grade ash is also in 
good request, with common having a fairly good call. 
Demand for all items in oak is improving, but plain 
oak is not so much in request as it should be. Prices 
are strong on all items on the list. 


New Orleans, La.—The hardwoods are said to be hold- 
ing their own with basic conditions improved and prices 
rather firmer. High water farther up the river has in- 
terfered with woods operations. The market depends 
largely upon domestic demand for the moment, although 
there is foreign call for staves and shooks. The stave 
situation, fortified by brisk interior demand, is consid- 
ered specially encouraging by local factors. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The market continues quite firm. De- 
mand is good and stocks in some items are badly broken, 
especially in dry stock. Meantime shipments are larger 
than production, the latter being decidedly curtailed by 
the high water in the Mississippi and its tributaries and 
by the scarcity of logs, which is becoming more pro- 
nounced every day. The call is active throughout, the 
hardwood list, though oak and gum are the leaders. The 
market for the latter is broadening in a most satisfac- 
tory manner and considerable difficulty is being encount- 
ered in securing the necessary lumber with which to fill 
orders. Ash moves well in the higher grades but the 
lower grades are comparatively quiet. The export situ- 
ation is without change. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business has been only fairly active of 
late, on account of the season, as most consumers are 
now taking inventory and closing their books. Reports 
which have been heard from the furniture shows have 
been favorable, and it is believed that the factory trade 
will be all right. Furniture makers in the Southeast 
have been buying more freely of late. Shipping from 
local yards has continued in volume, as bad weather had 
delayed handling orders. Red gum, including quartered 
stock, is one of the most active items just now. Oak, 
in both quartered and plain, is only fairly good, as the 
demand has not been as heavy as it was before the 
first of the year. Ash, poplar and walnut are moving 
well, especially in the upper grades. Poplar prices are 
advancing, on account of sharp increases in the cost 
of timber, especially from the Big Sandy district. 





New York.—Retailers are optimistic and while buying 
is held to as low a point as possible consumers and 
yards have still much to do in order to put their stocks 
in presentable shape. The furniture trade reports a 
much better business and an active season is expected. 
Yards report a decided betterment in the demand from 
small mills and consumers for manufacturing and re- 
pair purposes, and the improvement all through the list 
is so pronounced that there is every reason to look for 
higher prices. Chestnut and poplar move briskly and 
demand for maple and birch is brisker than it has been. 
Plain and quartered oak hold their own. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the hardwood market is 
firm. Wholesale dealers report an active inquiry for 
nearly all grades, but their business is seriously handi- 
capped: by the railroad embargoes. The active demand 
is making it possible to obtain higher prices for ash, 
maple, birch, gumwood and plain sawn white oak. The 
demand for birch by the gunstock makers continues to be 
a feature of the situation. The increased use of gum- 
wood for interior finishing is resulting in a steady de- 
mand for that wood from the retail yards and finish 
mills. The general business prosperity is leading to a 
larger demand for mahogany and quartered oak, with 
quotations gaining .strength accordingly. Chestnut is 
commanding more attention. Stocks in the hands of the 
dealers are light. Prices obtained this week for firsts 
and seconds, inch, were: basswood, $43 to $45; maple, 
$41 to $43; plain oak, $61 to $64; quartered oak, $89 to 
$90; red birch, $53 to $55; sap birch, $45 to $47. 





Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood situation seems to have 
gained during the last week. Millmen are encouraged to 
increase their output, some of the mills shut down for 
months having been reopened, and the output being con- 
siderably increased. Salesmen find the yards and other 
buyers ready to entertain tenders and producers content 
themselves with the reflection that they are able to get 
fairly remunerative returns. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Movement of hardwood is somewhat 
lighter than it was the latter part of December, but in- 
quiries are most encouraging and prospects for early 
resumption of the pre-holiday activity are good. Ar- 
rivals have been especially heavy of basswood, oak, gum 
and chestnut. The oak has come both white and red, 
including a great quantity of timbers and dimension 
material. Most of the quartered stock has been white. 
One delivery of plain white, 4/4 FAS was made here at 
$56, and 4/4 No. 1 common at $33 from an eastern mill 
and at $34.50 from a southern mill. From these figures 
prices ranged down to $14 for No. 3 common. The re- 
ceipts of basswood have been unusually heavy and alto- 
gether from the eastern mills, wholesale delivery prices 
ranging from $24 for 4/4 log run up to $37 for 4/4 FAS. 
Red gum has been moving in larger volume than sap, but 
both have been in better demand than three weeks ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand continues fairly good, with the 
outlook considerably improved. Stocks of dry lumber in 
various woods are quite small and consumers do not 
carry any large supplies. Thick stock in a number of 
different woods is in good demand, and prices have lately 
shown much strength. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.--A better demand than usual 
prevails. Chestnut, oak, ash and maple are in particu- 
larly good demand. An advance of from $1 to $3 on 
various items since the first of the year has been noted 
and dealers are not disposed to take orders for delivery 
for more than a few weeks ahead, consequently most of 
the stock is being sold for prompt delivery. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand holds up well and all recent 
advances have been maintained.’ Buying is ‘pretty evenly 
divided between the retail trade and factories. There 
is a good demand from dealers in smaller towns and 
cities and in rural communities. Prospects for spring 
building are very promising. Stocks in the hands of re- 
tailers are still fairly small and they are making“an effort 
to increase them. Quartered oak is firm and prices on the 
lower grades have been advanced. Prices ‘at the Ohio 
River are: Firsts and seconds, $80; No..1. common, $51. 
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Plain oak is also firm, being quoted as follows: Firsts 
and seconds, $57; No. 1 common, $36; No. 2 common, $24. 
Chestnut is also strong, especially sound wormy. Bass- 
wood is in good demand. Ash is quiet, and other hard- 
woods are unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky.—The call for thick first and seconds oak 
is heavy and more business would move if stocks would 
justify. Inch lumber in the grades of common and better 
is fair with improvement in both inquiry and new busi- 
ness. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK, 


Chicago.—While business as a whole has been lighter 
this month than during December. there is no indication 
of lower prices. Wholesalers report especially heavy de- 
mands for low grades to be used in crating export goods. 
There have been fewer than normal inquiries from retail 
yards, but indications are that retailers will begin placing 
orders soon. 








Mass.—Steady gains are being accomplished 


Boston, 
by hemlock. Some manufacturers of nice clipped 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, are now quoting $22.50. 


Commission men say it is hard now to find any producer 
who will consider a bid of less than $22, unless there is 
something undesirable about the stock. Hemlock plank 
also are commanding much better prices, with inquiries 
promising an active demand as the season advances. 


New York—Wholesalers report a seasonable demand. 
Prices are strong and there is no indication of weak- 
ening in any part of the list. Suburban retailers have 
been buying freely, but there are still some good sized 
orders in the market. Very little stock is available at. 
the mills. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Retailers are not moving much stock 
and are placing only a limited number of orders for 
more, but this is due largely to the severe weather. 
Stocks are not heavy at the mills and these report a good 
inquiry for stock. Prices hold firm and no declines of 
consequence are looked for. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Retailers are beginning to 
place orders, particularly where supplies are to be 
shipped a considerable distance, and dealers are more 
active than usual at this season. Much building is in 
prospect and dealers look forward to a good spring busi- 
ness and stronger prices than prevailed last year. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A new list issued by hemlock pro- 
ducers this week shows a gain of $1 throughout, with 
the new base at $22.50. Hemlock is now scarce and in 
demand above normal supply. The demand has all the 
earmarks of durability and dealers as well as mills ex- 
press confidence that the move will be well supported. 
Many mills are sold ahead for some months. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—With improvement in demand there 
is heard talk of advancing quotations. Contracting 
builders are inquiring for timber and dimension quota- 
tions and with particular emphasis as to delivery. Re- 
ceipts of hemlock have been light for two or three 
months, and there seems to be a disposition to await 
developments in the yellow pine situation before mak- 
ing heavy requisition on the mills. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The poplar market is high and erratic. Bad 
weather and broken stocks together with an unwilling- 
ness on the part of mill men to sell out all they have 
of certain items have combined to produce this situation. 
Local yard managers look for the movement of this wood 
to become stable within 30 days, with prices running 
fairly strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for poplar is not very active 
just now, but yards report a steady movement and a 
better inquiry than some weeks ago. Consumers have 
taken small stocks for some time, so they are not well 
supplied. The outlook is for an increased movement 
within the next few weeks. Prices hold firm and begin 
to show some advances. 


Boston, Mass.—Stocks in the hands of dealers are 
light. Export houses speak of a good foreign inquiry, 
with sufficient animation to make it possible to insist 
on better prices than were asked during the late fall, 
but the embargo declared by the railroads prevents any 
shipments for the present. Inquiries from all classes of 
consumers promise a heavy sale of poplar this winter 
and spring. For the best yellow poplar, inch, sellers are 
now insisting upon $61, and for’ anything which will 
grade first and second they refuse to take less than $59 
for inch stock. 


Baltimore, Md.—While no striking gains are to be 
noted, poplar is gradually gaining momentum, with the 
demand increased and the range of prices tending up- 
ward. Handlers of poplar here say they are encountering 
a more frequent inquiry and the yards deem the situa- 
tion sufficiently encouraging to supplement their hold- 
ings in order to be prepared for the augmented needs 
of the consumers. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Receipts of rough poplar have been 
far in excess of those of dressed lumber. Panel and 
wide No. 1 have moved in large quantities, prices ranging 
at from $58 to $61 for 4/4, 18 to 24 inches wide, up to 
$63 for 5/8, 28 to 32 inches wide. Deliveries from eastern 


mills have been made at $50 for 4/4 FAS. Select 8/4 
from southern mills was delivered at $42. Common and 
select bevel and drop siding has been active. Call from 


Planing mills and box factories is encotraging. 





Ashland, Ky.—The call from the factory trade grows 
Stronger with the better grades in big demand. In- 
creases are reported in some items and the tendency is 
to advance the entire list. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—_Fir stocks are broken, and prices running 
strong and are expected to go higher. Heavy snows 
Nave stopped a good deal of the logging, and mill men 
40 not seem anxious to make sales at the prevailing 








figures. Spruce is one of the scarcest items on the mar- 
ket. Purchase of special stock for aeroplane manufac- 
ture has sent prices up in a spectacular manner. Red 
cedar is running steady, and manufacturers expect the 
broken stocks to tide them over what is often a dull 
period. 


Portland, Ore.—Demand for fir lumber continues to im- 
prove and the outlook for spring is now very encouraging, 
A shortage of saw logs in the Columbia River district is 
looked for before the camps resume operations. It is 
said that every log now on hand is owned by mills, log- 
gers having disposed of their stock with the passing of 
the old year. On account of the unusually heavy snow- 
fall the last three weeks it is a question if any of the 
camps will be in a position to resume operations February 
15, as contemplated. 


Seattle, Wash.—The situation here shows decided 
strength. A record breaking continuation of cold weath- 
er is preventing both logging and mill operation. Log 
prices are firm at $6, $9 and $12, and there is some talk 
of still further advances. Logs are scarce in all north 
Coast markets. Fir prices during the week advanced 
about 50 cents a thousand on all common grades ex- 
cept large timbers, which advanced $1, making timbers 
$10 base. Railroad ties advanced 50 cents and other 
railroad and car material advanced $1 to $3.50 over go- 
ing prices. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber is stiffer and the outlook 
for demand and prices is bright. The volume of lumber 
moving cutword has fallen off, due to abnormal winter 
weather, and mills operating are doing so under severe 
handicaps. Orders appear to be plentiful. Fir and cedar 
logs are very scarce and many mills unable to get any at 
all in the water, camps being idle because of snow and 
cold. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir commons have been advanced 
50 cents within the last few days. Storms have caused 
curtailment and stocks at the mills are reported to be 
low. Railway orders for around 40,000,000 feet of fir have 
been placed recently and other large inquiries are out. 
Local demand is steady and, barring the check occa- 
sioned the last few days by severe weather has been 
showing improvement right along. Spruce is as strong 
as fir, and a fair amount of spruce siding is being sold 
by local dealers. Red cedar siding is very strong. Mills 
are: sold ahead four to six weeks and the shortage of 
logs is causing them to be somewhat chary about ac- 
cepting further orders. Prices quoted, Coast basis and 
new bundling, are $19.50 for 6-inch clear, $18.50 for 6-inch 
A and $12.50 for 6-inch B. Demand here is light. 


Boston, Mass.—For all varieties of Pacific coast lum- 
ber prices are now the highest they have been for sev- 
eral years. Notwithstanding this fact, the wholesale 
dealers are assuring their customers that now is the 
time to place orders, as they are confident all grades 
of lumber from that producing field will continue to gain 
as the season advances. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—_Demand for western pine is holding good, 
and prices are firm. Movement of all kinds of these 
woods is steady, and Idaho white pine is strengthening 
a little. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Stocks of commons at the western 
pine mills generally are badly depleted and manufactur- 
ers are inclined to take their opportunity to get more 
money for their lumber. Demand for all items of com- 
mon is very good and inquiries come in well. Shop 
lumber also is in pretty good demand. The box shook 
business is looking up and the general outlook is re- 
garded as most favorable. 





Boston, Mass.—Prices have strengthened since the 
first of the year. Wholesale dealers are quoting an 
average of $1 more for well manufactured, carefully 
graded western white pine than they were asking in 
December. Demand has improved with the strengthen- 
ing tone of the market. The bottom prices wholesale 
dealers will consider now for future deliveries are: up- 
pers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $100.50 to $103.50; 10/4 and 
12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, 
$90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 
4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65; 8/4 
$68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10- 
inch, $39.50. 





REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—Prices have advanced from $1 to $4 a thous- 
and in different grades of redwood. Few if any retail 
yards are overstocked, and a majority are running low in 
a good many items. Local weather conditions in the 
West are likely to prevent anything like overproduction. 
The lull caused by invoicing has not entirely been over- 
come, but orders come in satisfactory numbers. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is strong at 
the advanced prices and optimism pervades the domestic 
market. Inquiries and sales are on the increase. ‘The 
situation on clears is better than last year and, with 
improvement in the tonnage supply, the export business 
is expected to show an increase. Preparations are being 
made to supply a good eastern rail demand during the 
coming season. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood prices are stronger. Local 
wholesalers report that there is a very strong demand 
from the Coast for 5 and 6-inch clear bevel siding, finish, 
tank stock, turning squares, porch flooring and ceiling. 
Local demand is rather light. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week showed an in- 
crease, both in rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $26 to $27; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 3, 
$19.50 to $20; 4/4 edge box, $17 to $17.50, 4/4 edge culls, 
$14.75 to $15.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $14 to $14.50. Six- 
inch box, $18. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $31 to $32; No. 3, 
$21 to $22; box, $19 to.$19.50; culls and red heart, $16.50 
to $17. No. 1, 10-inch: rough, $32 to $33; No. 3, $23 to 
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$23.50; box, $20 to $20.50; culls and red heart, $16.75 to 
$17.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $35.50 to $36.50; No. 3, 
$24.50 to $25; box, $22 to $22.50; culls and red heart, $18 
to $18.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28 to $29; No. 2, $24 to $25; 
box, $17 to $17.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30.50 to $31; box, 
$18; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31.50 to $32.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $19.75 to $20.50; box bark strips, $10.50 to $11.25. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $39 to $40; No. 2, $35 to 
$36. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $26 to $26.75; No. 2, $25.25 
to $25.75; No. 3, $20.75 to $22.50; No. 4, $16 to $17. No. 1, 
8-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.50 to $16; No. 
8, $18 to $13.50; No. 4, $9.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18 
to $18.50; No. 2, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 3, $15 to $15.50; No. 
4, $10.50 to $11. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $28 to $29; No. 
2, $26 to $27.50; No. 3, $22 to $23; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $22 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, $18.75 to 
$19.50; 8-inch, $19.75 to $20.50; 10-inch, $21.50 to $22; 
12-inch, $22 to $22.50. Factory flooring, $20 to $20.50; 
lath, $3; 4/4 log run gum, $14.50 to $15.50; 4/4 cull red 
heart, $8.50 to $9.50. 


New York.—Business comes along freely and mills 
seem more willing to book business for the future on 
today’s quotations. There is a feeling that in most lines 
prices have reached their limit for the present, although 
when the spring building demand develops retailers ex- 
pect to see former lists withdrawn. Stocks are well 
assorted among the yards, particularly in the building 
sizes, but there is a scarcity of roofers, edge box and 
the lower grades of boards. 


Baltimore, Md.—A further marking up of prices has 
resulted from the active inquiry. North Carolina pine in 
some of its grades shows an advance of $3 to $3.50 as 
against two months previous, while certain classifica- 
tions have risen still more. Mill men are able to realize 


very attractive returns and can dispose of their output 
readily, demand showing no abatement. 


Boston, Mass.—A good demand for all grades of North 
Carolina pine is expected during the next few weeks. 
The unusual advances which have taken place recently 
in the case of low grade shortleaf pine are expected, by 
most authorities here, to be insisted upon during the 
early part of this year when, under ordinary conditions, 
business is apt to be quiet in the North and prices to 
decline. But this year the congestion of freight and the 
slow delivery of lumber from the South are sure to cause 
supplies in the hands of consumers to be so reduced that 
in completing their assortments there will be a sufficient 
stimulus to maintain prices at their present level. For 
6-inch roofers $22.50 is bottom now, and some people 
are getting $23, the 8-inch roofers ranging a full $1 
higher. Partition continues to gain, the No. 1, }$x3%- 
inch, bringing $30.50 to $31.50. Rough edge, 4/4, is 
quoted at $31 by some dealers, and $30 is rock bottom. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The first two weeks of the month have 
made a fair showing in shortleaf orders, though not 
much soliciting of new business has been done. The 
effect of the embargoes eastward is seen in some soften- 
ing of prices, but this is believed to be but a temporary 
influence. Six-inch roofers, which were quoted at $23 
several weeks ago, are now Offered at $22. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The local trade in southern yellow pine has 
increased somewhat since last week. Orders are received 
in excess of the average for this time of year. Prices 
hold firm in most items, but there is a slight weakening 
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— REX Mixers 





The increasing demand for concrete walls, 
floors, silos, culverts, bridges, etc., offers the 
retail lumberman an opportunity to make 
some good money by selling contractors our 
Rex Mixers. This machine is designed for 
the contractor who needs only a small mixer 
and because of its high quality workmanship 
and materials is an exceptionally big value 
machine for the price. 

We have a very attractive proposition to make one 
retail lumberman in every city of the United States. 
A postal will bring Bulletin No. 62-L and full inform- 
ation on this money-making agency — send it NOW. 





Chain Belt Company, 724 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 
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Braking Device a 
profitable invest- 
ment:— 


The Santa Clara Lumber Com- 
pany are opexating some of the rough- 4 
est country in the Adirondacks and are yi 
now using fifteen (15) of these brakes 
on their different jobs on and around ‘ad 
Mount Seward. , 

The Great Northern Paper 
Company, Bangor, Maine, were 
one of the first concerns to give these 
brakes a trial and are now using five 
(5) of them in the state of Maine. 


The Kathadin Pulp & Paper 
Company, of Lincoln, Maine, are 
using three (3) of these brakes. 

A number of Canadian concerns are 
also using these brakes to advantage and 
we would refer the following: 

J. H. MacDonald Lumber Company, 
'R Blind River, Ont. 

John Fenderson & Sons, Sayabec, P. Q. 

Gilles Bros., Braeside, Ontario. 

Eddy & Glynn, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

W. C. Edwards & C y, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

The length of the brake over all is 12 
feet and is 30 inches wide and the height 
over all is 30 inches. ‘The weight is 
3,000 pounds. 


For catalog and further 
particulars, address 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Carthage, N. Y. 


It makes logging in 
country as safe as 
ana eliminates all 
jury to men and 


will do more 


tance. 








\ SAVE MONEY BUILDING y 
\, WINTER LOGGING ROADS, 


a Instead of building those long winding roads circumscribing the 7 
steep grades to your log landings, just make a short cut 
regardless of grades by adding to your equipment a 


} Barienger 
_Soneserewto “ts Braking Device 


Pa not only save by having to 
build less road, but your crew 


ing to cover shorter dis- 
Let us show 
your how it has help- 
ed others and can }4 
help you. Write 
us today. 
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in the transit trade. The outlook both as to volume and 
price is considered good from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Zero weather shut off demand to a 
considerable extent last week, but manufacturers had no 
fault to find with the lack of orders. The retail yard de- 
mand, of course, has been virtually nil because of the 
severe weather and the snow that blocked country roads. 
The railway buying has been held up somewhat of late 
because of the inability of the car companies and rail- 
ways to get sufficient material for car construction work. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A fair volume of business has been 
done, but shipments have not been so large as in the few 
weeks previous to the holidays. Prospects are bright, 
and with anything like pleasant weather business should 
be very good, as many inquiries have been received. 
With stocks in country yards greatly reduced and badly 
assorted, some immediate buying must be done. Prices 
hold steady and firm. 


New Orleans, La.—While demand has not regained the 
volume of last December prior to the holidays, it is rated 
seasonably active, and the Southern Pine Association re- 
port shows that the mills reached mid-January with ap- 
proximately 20,000 cars of orders unfilled still on their 
files. Last week’s bookings were exceeded slightly by 
shipments, but showed a gain over the bookings of the 
preceding week. Line-yard buying has not yet begun 
on any material scale, but a fair inquiry is reported. 
Production has registered some increase, through re- 
sumptions and addition of night shifts in some instances, 
but the reports indicate that the increased output thus 
far has not been heavy enough to cause trouble. Prices 
are firm. 





New York.—The market continues strong, but the em- 
bargo situation is still working havoc so far as deliveries 
are concerned. Inquiries from contracting sources are 
good and yards inquire freely for flooring and other man- 
ufactured stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is slightly less active than 
a few weeks ago and some shading of prices has oc- 
curred, owing largely to the shutting off of eastern 
territory by embargoes. There is no weakness in the 
market. 


Boston, Mass.—Yards handling southern yellow pine 
timber are placing orders freely for future delivery. 
It is strictly a seller’s market, the recent sharp ad- 
vances being firmly insisted upon. The retail yards 
carrying flooring and partition and common lumber are 
fairly well supplied, and are only purchasing to keep their 
assortments complete. A rift flooring is bringing $41.75; 
B rift, $39; C rift, $34.50, and B and better flat, $30, 
all 1x4 stock. The inquiry for No. 2 common is not 
quite su active as it was a few weeks ago. In this grade 
1x6-inch is offered at $22.50 to $23, and 1x8-inch at 
$23.50 to $24. For B and better, %/314-inch, most sellers 
ask $30 to $31, while $29 is rock bottom. 


Baltimore, Md.—The longleaf pine mills are much en- 
couraged by the continuance of an active demand at the 
higher prices noted of late, and with no indications so 
far of a weakening in the list or a let-up in the inquiry. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Following inventory taking and the 
holiday rest, there is a renewal of activity in the yellow 
pine market and talk is heard of increasing operations 
at the mills in expectation of a strong buying movement 
early in the spring. The railroads continue to do a great 
deal of buying; so, also, the consuming factories are 
using up a lot of lumber. Representatives of some mills 
declare that operations have been kept close to shipments 
and bookings and that stocks are in good shape for an 
advance. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Southern yellow pine is stationary. 
Some regard this as indicating that this market has 
reached its peak. Indications point to a slightly better 
movement of stocks from the mills and a more ready 
acceptance of business by many of the producers. Low 
grade material still maintains a good position. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.~Demand holds its own. Mixed car 
trade continues to predominate and prices are well lLeld. 
Car supply is reported easy, with shipments promptly 
made. Mill stocks are probably about normal in total 
volume, but some items are said to be in rather low 
supply. 


Chicago.—Early buying has resulted in some broken 
stocks, and prices are high. Wholesalers believe that 
these high prices will be maintained. Advances in com- 
peting lines have helped the movement of low grades, 
Sales are considered fairly satisfactory in volume, though 
the holiday lull in buying has not been entirely overcome. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some confusion is resulting from the 
recent new grading rules at the cypress mills and buy- 
ing is feeling the effects of it to some extent. Local de- 
mand has been retarded somewhat by the bad weather. 
but despite that handicap there has been a very fair 
volume of business. Prices are tending a little stronger, 
several mills having made advances recently. The com- 
mon grades show especial strength. Cypress dealers are 
well satisfied with the outlook. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for cypress has increased 

since the salesmen have returned to their territories. 
Much improvement, however, is not expected until later 
in the winter, on account of .the unfavorable weather 
in the winter. Buyers for country yards are inclined to 
postpone purchasing until after the retail lumber con- 
vention season. Considerable business comes in, however, 
and prices continue strong. 
Boston, Mass.—The only drawbacks now complained of 
by the cypress wholesalers are the lack of sufficient rail- 
way equipment at the southern shipping points and the 
railroad embargoes here in the North. Order books are 
well filled and buyers’ inquiries for all grades are very 
encouraging, and the outlook is promising for 1916. 
Prices are firm and the general opinion is that quotations 
are going higher. Ones and twos sold this week at the 
following range: 4/4, $46 to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 to $49; 
8/4, $49.75 to $52.25; 12/4, $62 to $65. No. 1 shop brought 
$27.50 to $30.50 for 4/4; $35 to, $36 for 5/4 and 6/4, and 
$36.25 to $38.25 for 8/4. 
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New York.—Orders are brisk and prices satisfactory. 
Supplies at mill points are ample and, while demand has 
peen well held, the improvement shown in other lines 
is not so noticeable in prices, due undoubtedly to the 
larger supply. Small orders to distributing yards have 
shown up handsomely in the aggregate and from top to 
bottom higher prices are easily obtained. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is stronger, but the de- 
mand is rather light. The rise in other woods is likely 
to bring cypress to a higher plane than for some time, 
in the opinion of wholesalers, who expect a fairly good 
demand soon. Yards carry fair assortments and con- 
sumers are not heavily stocked. 


Baltimore, Md.—With prices firmly sustained pros- 
pects for cypress are distinctly hopeful and the yards 
are augmenting their stocks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Although the yard stocks are re- 
ported to be not heavy, a steady inquiry continues and 
some good sized bookings of future business have been 
made, while there is a first class demand from the plan- 
ing mills and other consuming factories. Prices are 
steady and appear to be satisfactory. Concessions from 
quoted lists are rare. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Quotations show red cedar shingles to be 
running a little higher than last week. A good many 
mills are shut down on account of heavy snows and cold 
weather. White cedar shingles are still weak but are 
running stronger than for some time. Lath prices are 
especially strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Sales are quiet, and not much is 
expected until after the convention season, but the strong 
tendency in prices may stimulate buying soon. Produc- 
tion on the coast is at a low ebb and supplies coming 
in transit are not large enough to affect the situation 
much. Prices are firm on advanced quotations. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue to hold 
firm, and to tend upward. Quotations are $1.45 and 
$1.50 for stars and $1.85 for clears. Cedar shingle logs 
in the water are not to be had. Weather conditions have 
forced more mills into protracted idleness, mill stocks 
are low and millmen are in no hurry to book orders. 





Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market is stiffening and 
prices are quoted as $1.45 for stars and $1.90 for clears, 
although the market is hard to gage because of the small 
amount of business being placed and the supply being 
almost entirely cut off by weather conditions. Still fur- 
ther advances are at hand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles are 5 cents high- 
er than a week ago and wholesalers predict further ad- 
vances soon. Heavy weather is reported to have shut 
down most of the logging camps on the Coast and as the 
mills have only about half a normal supply of logs there 


_. Will have to be a considerable curtailment of output 


unless weather conditions change soon. The mills are 
notifying their connections not to book business ahead, 
as they cannot tell what conditions may be. Some 
transit cars are going at the prices that ruled a week 
ago, but for mill shipments the quotations are $1.50 to 
$1.55, mill basis, for stars and $1.90, mill basis, for clears. 
Premium brands show greater strength than the or- 
dinary shingles. The lath situation is even stronger than 
it has been. The supply of cypress lath continues very 
light, while the mills report that there are virtually no 
western pine lath to be had. Prices for lath of all kinds 
are strong. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles is quiet, partly 
because this is an off-season of the year for those excel- 
lent articles and partly because most retail yards now 
have fairly complete assortments on hand. Prices are 
easy. Good white cedar extras are bringing $3.30 to 
$3.40, and clears, $2.90 to $3. Red cedar shingles re- 
main fairly firm, although the inquiry has slacked off 
more or less. As much as $3.58 is asked successfully for 
the best brands of extras. Orders for lath at fair prices 
are secured without great difficulty. While there still 
are some manufacturers who will take $4.15 for 154-inch 
lath, there are more who insist that $4.25 is their bottom 
figure and that prices will be higher by spring. For 
1%-inch lath the usual price asked is $3.75. The supply 
is not so generous as it was. There is a fair inquiry 
for furring. The full range of prices asked for 2-inch 
is $21 to $22, and for 3-inch, $19.50 to $20. Although the 
inquiry for clapboards is somewhat limited, the supply 
is still more limited and quotations are very firm. Spruce 
extras bring $54 without trouble, and clears, $52. Red 
cedar clapboards are getting firmer than they were. It 
is hard to find any nice rebutted and redressed goods 
for less than $20 per thousand feet, and some sellers 
demand more than this. 


New Orleans, La.—No change in situation is noted. 
Cypress shingles are in very low supply at the mills, 
some stocks being practically exhausted in all save one 
or two grades or sizes. Cypress lath sell as readily, and 
acceptances are still limited to mixed orders, due to 
depletion of mill stocks, which apparently is becoming 
chronic. Prices all round firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle trade is quiet, but prices 
hold firm and the supplies in the East are reported to 
have been well absorbed. The spring building demand 
promises to be large and dealers look for a firm market, 
peg some advances likely because of curtailed produc- 
ion. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Little stock is in transit, due 
to the closing down of most of the Coast mills, and deal- 
ers have been advised that not much improvement can 
be expected for several weeks. Yard supplies are less 
plentiful and prices show stronger tendencies. An ad- 
vance of 5 cents took place on clears last week, these 
being held at $1.92, mill basis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Unexpected development of a de- 
mand for shingles, although not for immediate deliveries, 
has prompted some yards to increase their stocks before 
the season gets too far along. In some quarters there 
is said to have been a demand far ahead of that of a 
year ago, indicating unusual preparations for extensive 
suburban building just as soon as the season opens. This 
is supported by the increased movement of lath, particu- 
larly of cypress, poplar and hemlock. Cypress lath, 


%-inch No, 1, 1% inches wide and 4 feet long, are 


quoted as high as $4.25 to $4.50 and poplar, same dimen- 
sions, at from $3.75 to $3.90. Hemlock is about the same 
as poplar. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is very brisk and the offerings 
are becoming more reduced each week. The’ require- 
ments of the munitions manufacturers are now very 
nearly up to the maximum predicted last summer and 
box board mills and shook manufacturers are quoting 
and insisting upon very firm prices, since the demand for 
ordinary domestic requirements of boxing and crating 
lumber are fully as brisk as the war business. For round 
edge pine box boards, inch, $20 is paid. For spruce of the 
same specifications the price this week is $19, and for the 
regular mill run of pine, spruce, fir and hemlock there 
is nothing offered under $16. For the best pine shook, 
13/16-inch, most dealers demand $27. For spruce shook, 
13/16-inch, $25 to $26 is quoted. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Gradual consumption of cooperage stock is 
giving a firmer feeling and higher prices to all kinds of 
tight barrel staves and heading, and coopers are now 
actively engaged and are receiving better prices for bar- 
rels and tierces. The stave mills in the South are turning 
out all they can, but many are engaged on long contracts 
at lower than present prices. The dull whisky barrel 
trade is. being supplanted by the demand from Europe 
for alcohol, which is ordered in large quantities. The pro- 
vision business has not called for the large number of 
tierces expected to take care of the lard and pork of the 
unusual large receipts of hogs, owing to the fact that 
substitutes are now used, such as tank cars, boxes, cans 
and kegs and dry salted pork in boxes. Beer staves also 
are likely to receive more attention than last year, but 
not like in former years, for the use of bottled beer in 
boxes has come to stay. A small inquiry is received from 
Europe for ber halves and quarters. Slack staves for 
flour remain unchanged, but the demand for ash butter 
tub staves and square heading is likely to exceed the 
small stocks at better prices than last year. Ash racked 
hoops are plentiful with little change in price. There is no 
demand for hickory flour hoops or box straps. A few 
orders are received for mixed carloads of flour staves, 
heading. and coiled hoops, but that trade is generally 
dull, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 
ditions: 


Routers elm flour staves........ sioucenears 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M 4.75 to 6.25 
No. % 17%- _— kiln dried basswood. head- 

ing, POF Bt. cccccccocccece 06% to .07 


ge , 17%- nly gum heading, per set, nomi- 
PERE ORCA eoee 05% to .06 








circled’ white “oak, “oiT ‘heading, “per Bet. wee 24% to .25% 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum —?* waits . to 7.5u 
M. R., 30-inch gum stave to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6. Seat, per M e 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%- foot, per M.... to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6’ 9”, per M.... i to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per ee ee 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M.. eee. 450 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per BARE kccics -05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 38.00 to 4.00 
BORG TIMING, 187 6 ccc ccc cctcencceeesece ecccce -55 to 75 
Head lining, car lots, per M, a2 inch al weere aa 30 =to 35 
Ten-round hoop barrels. wwegusievesicesieic 46 
Eight patent hoop MERRION ooo cis.cs ccc ° 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. ee 45 
Two patent and six hickory hcop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop pean F 45 






Half barrels, 6-hoop...........++- 
No. 1 white -_ butter tub’ staves. 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per ad 
White oak, oil staves, per M. A 
Red oak, oil staves, per Bvvccccccccsescce BLOO to S200 


Circled of] heading... .ccccccccccseccscces -26 to 27 
Tierce hoops .......++..+ vevoescesoesoccce ee Geman 

Hickory box straps. esecoe seeecese tccess Shae 6  T2 
EMP TOTOOS oc cccccsccccccccvcesessceesece 1.30 to 1.40 
Pork barrels .....--. esecses Oo es cocccccesen 85 to -90 
Pork barrels,. ash Ree aoa en pharaielsielereraace xeerniele' a; a -90 





WEEKLY COAL MARKET REVIEW. 


Continued cold weather has increased the demand for 
all lines of domestic coal. Lump moves freely and many 
shippers report ten days’ accumulation of orders, while 
some sales have been made of Harrisburg lump at $1.90. 
Screenings are strong, 2-inch selling up to $1.05. Mines 
are running as near full time as possible, although a car 
shortage is reported and a slower movement of trains 
delays prompt shipment. 

Some stocking-up is still reported by railroads and 
large industrial concerns which are providing a sixty- 
day supply against any possible contingency of mining 
troubles that might cause a shut-down after April 1 and 
in case the United Mine Workers, recently in session at 
Indianapolis, fail to secure from the mine operators the 
advance asked for. The Indianapolis meeting has ad- 
journed until February 6 to meet at Mobile, Ala. 

Anthracite is in strong demand. All smokeless coals 
hold firm, while a good shipping demand is reported 
on all sizes. Hocking is in fair movement, while Ken- 
tucky coals move freely. 


Current Quotations in the Coal Trade. 


¥.0.B. Ft. Rate 

Franklin County: Mines Chicago 

TS IED Ge a o.oo 4 alc /ernce-din facde's0gee $1 75 $1.05 

DGG PIN s are:'6.ei6: 01916) ele) fis bc o0 0 0:6' 6 wines 1.75 

ORE a oo osu lac Sere ota lee o's 0:s:6.ecaseiescie om 1.60 

Z-inch sCreeningB ...ccccccccccoces : 1.00 to $1.05 

SE SIICH. BCECRIINED owe cccieccecionves .85 to .90 
Harrisburg: 

RS SE eee ear 1.75 to 1,90 1.05 

No. 1 nut and egg.. 75 

2-inch screenings .... .0F 

1%-inch screenings a) 95 


Carterville: 
ED BOO CRGess os cseses che coc tees Ay (3 1.05 
WWO, 2 RUC WRENOE . ccc cccccessccceses Arf 
BOO. B MUt WHEMGE. occ cccccccccssecce 





NER oy Sie a 6cids a's crv-ssie ey Ovwuee 8 .90 
Springfield: 
De ctatisr ake cee et tet cob eee eeas 1.75 82 
Egg and ie EC borsie cd ccclceccceg wee 1.60 
UME 6 aise wae ienis.ere 6.sese whe ceceees 85 to .90 
Sullivan County, Indiana: 
SEE seb cwns 446 ecnetwiecwee 1.65 to 1.75 87 
BED FR. io coc cc ccscrccrscovesssocvces 1.10 to 1.15 
Io abiech 5. 01 4:e'618:6 was tco.u So ecaieiee. 68 85 to .95 
Brazil Block, lower vein.............. 2.25 717 


Pocahontas and New River: 
Lump and egg = to 
IHUL ices sap ccess cusaeeeuce sed caacites . to 
Mine run 
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Lump . Ceeecesecvoasectoscegeee # 2.05 
Healings kebnen eke eoeee . 1.65 
East Kentucky: 

ume PPE AP eae seciwhee enseenswe 1.85 to’ 2, 1.90 

TEE wcscsccccve Peicieatanlice vice ae tip since oe 1.60 to 1 
Gaghiess coke, f...0,; b. Chicago eeea’ -- 4.50 
By-products, f. 0. b, Chicago,,...+....+ 4.95 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
a words of ordinary length make.one 


Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of S per containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 


WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium an 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘‘Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 
itis a 

GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 

Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





CHANCE TO INVEST 

In line yard company now organizing. Have half the neces- 
sary capital. Bank references. No promotion fee and no 
water in stock. Should earn 10 to 20%. Plan to pay 69 
and purchase more yards each year. Stock will be awarded 
in the order of receipt of application. Delay means loss of 
the opportunity. Managers chosen. 

K dress “T, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FOR CASH ONE TO TEN CARS OF 
5/4 oak 10” and up, 1s & 2s and some No. 1 comnen. 
FRANK C. SNEDAKER & C€ 
9th and Tioga Streets, Philadelphia. Pa. 


EQUIP AND BUILD UP TO DATE MILLS 
In every lumber section of the — New or second-hand, 
can ship at once. 25 years’ experie 
J. T. SIMONSON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


WANTED-—TO INVEST $2,000 TO $3,000 
In Lumber or Lumber and Millwork and Services. Good 
Bookkeeper, Salesman, Estimator, good Hustler and know 
the business. 
Address 








“S. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTER HEADS $13.75 
Bond paper; engraving free. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Also an experienced yard man for Retail Lumber, Coal and 
Feed Business in Northern Ohio. Permanent positions for 
capable, energetic, trustworthy men. Answer, giving full 
details, experience, references and salary expected. 

dress “T, 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—MANAGER FOR SMALL COUNTRY YARD 
In Northwestern —— 
dress T. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR ON SPECIAL 
Millwork, Sash, Doors, Interior Finish, etc. Must have ex- 
perience in building business, detailing, and factory knowl- 
edge, Address “S. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SHOP MAN 
In an electric equipped shop to make odd size sash, doors, 
etc. Address 

THE HANKEY LUMBER CO., Bowling Green, Ohio. 


WANTED—FOR W. S. PINE SINGLE BAND MILL 
Capable foreman, thoroughly familiar with band mill and 
machinery, able to handle men. State experience, ability 
and give references. on Eat, $100 EE Mo. 

Address . 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of 
figuring lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber 
carrying capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal 
of general lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth 
beg i sj aid $1.50. 

RICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JANUARY 22, 1916 








WANTED-STRICTLY HIGH CLASS UP TO DATE 
Superintendent for plant in South employing about one hun- 
dred men, doing general mill work, sash and door, interior 


finish and stair work. No estimating. Must be a mover with 
a record and able to produce results. Unless practical in all 
lines, and understand plans and billing from them, don’t 
answer. 
State age, experience and give references, 
pected in first letter. 
"i. aay 


Address 
FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


Practical man to take charge of wholesale Sash, Door 


also salary ex- 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





and general Millwork plant in Central West. Good manag- 
ing and mechanical ability and close knowledge of producing 
methods necessary to fill requirements. Give full references 
and state salary and other requirements in applying. High 
grade man desired ; no other applications considered. 

Address ‘T. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED— AT ONCE 
Young man with some plan experience and practical knowl- 
edge of millwork. Apply in own hand-writing and_ state 
salary. HARDWOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Neenah, Wis. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED. 

Must be thoroughly efficient in the handling of men, Dill 
interior finish into mill, such as sash, doors, trim and "cabi- 
nets. None other but experienced need apply. State age, 
whether married or single, habits and character, salary ex- 
pected, former employers, and how soon be ready to take 
position. 

Address “8. 36,” 


WANTED-—WOODS FOREMAN 
Must be sober, industrious, capable of handling teams, 
men, and looking after Log Loader. Must furnish refer- 
ence with saameatte as to experience and ability to get 
results. EUREKA LUMBER CO., Chavies, Ky. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Young man with knowledge of sash and door list and 
office experience in figuring millwork and building material, 
who can figure lists “furnished by country carpenters, also 
man to estimate direct from original plans. Permanent 
position. CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO., 
1404 W. 37th Street, Chicago, I]. 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—GOOD LIVE YARD MANAGER. 
Must be experienced and do his own bookkeeping. Young 
married man. Give age, experience and references. 
Address a § 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
30 to 40 years old, capable of taking charge of about 30 men 
and understanding details, execution of work and machinery. 
30X 477, Paducah, Ky. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
Large city retail yard, central Illinois. Must be a live wire, 
able to handle men and teams, and not afraid of work. 
State experience, reference and salary wanted first letter or 
no attention given. L ettt rs treated confidentially. 
Address “T. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











HARDWOOD BUYER & INSPECTOR. 

We want to engage the services of a buyer and inspector 
to represent us in the south. Unless you are thoroughly 
competent do not apply. Furnish references and state salary 
expected in first letter, 

Address ae 


WANTED-—SALES MANAGER 
sv St. Louis Wholesale Yellow Pine concern. 
references, experience | and salary expected. 

Address “T, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


= 99 
25, 


care AMERICAN: LUMBERMAN. 





State age, 





WANTED—AT ONCE SHIPPING CLERK 


For retail Lumber Yard in a Chicago suburb, young married 
man preferred. Give age and experience. 
Address “T, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPERS. 

“Bookkeeping Systems for a Retail Lumber Business” is 
now ready and will be mailed to any address postpaid for 
35¢c. These are the prize contest systems published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They describe and illustrate in de- 
tail various systems used by retail lumber dealers. Full 
of good ideas and suggestions. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED 


2 band sawyers 
4 setters. 
2 edgermen. 
4 trimmermen. 
Sawmill siarts April 15th, 1916. 
PRINCE ALBERT LUMBER "CO., LTD. 
Prince Albert, Sask. 





WANTED—MECHANIC AND CHIEF ENGINEER 
by Upper Mich. lumber concern capable of over-hauling Lima 
locomotives, doing machine shop work, expert steam man 
and pumps. No beginners. State age, references and salary. 
Everything confidential, 

Address “S. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FILER 
In single band mill cutting western pine, one who can com- 
bine filing with general foreman, able to handle men. Must 





be familiar with band mill and machinery. State salary, 
experience, reference and ability. 
Address “S. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 


We can help you to secure a position. 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Filers, sawyers, 
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MILL WORK SALESMAN 

Young man with good working knowledge of Sash, Door 
and Special Mill-work for position with Wisconsin manufac- 
turer. Attractive address, energy and good personal char- 
acter requisite. Road experience desirable but not neces- 
sary if other qualifications are met. Give references and 
outline of experience in applying. 

Address . 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TWO HUSTLING SALESMEN. 
Large wholesale lumber company desires employing two 

salesmen having established trade acquaintance in any part 
of territory from Northern Missouri over Iowa to Southern 
Minnesota or in North or South Dakota. Only producers 
— apply. An exceptional opportunity. Applications con- 
fidential. 

Address “T. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LIVE COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell Pacific Coast stocks by well established manufac- 
turer. Only live wires with established trade wanted. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address 
“PACIFIC COAST,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and bee xg traveled. 
Address . 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
In territory east of Missouri River by company handling com- 
plete line of high grade West Coast Products. Exclusive 
territory. Liberal proposition. 
Address “T. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil- -proot and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting. Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
territory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-MEN TO HANDLE ON COMMISSION 
Our Eagle Brand er i manufactured in British Columbia. 
SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO 

909 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Address 





A HIGH GRADE HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
With 13 years’ experience in selling New York, Penn. and 
Eastern trade, producing average sales of 40 cars per 
month, at present employed, wishes to make an immediate 
change to some concern that will produce quality grades for 
quality prices. Excellent reasons for making change and 
have nice orders to take to new connection. 

Address “S. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. PRACTICAL MILL MAN 
And Expert Band Saw Filer wants position at once. The 
best of reference. Fifteen nd rele experience in all kinds of 
timber. Married, ~_. and reliable. 
ddress P. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AS FACTORY MANAGER 
Or Superintendent. 35 years of age. 25 years’ practical ex- 
perience Mé mnufacturing Stock Doors and Windows. Experi- 
ence in Pine, Semi-Hardwood and Veneer Doors. Understand 
fully all modern methods of equipment and manufacture, 
costs of production ete. Good Executive, Mechanic, Biller 
and Detailer. 

Address 








“T, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position with large company. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence with large manufacturing concerns. Ten in lumber busi- 
ness. Excellent business education. Certified Accountant. 
Good correspondent in English, Spanish and German. Fa- 
miliar with export ey: 

Address . 2.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS 
Traveling salesman or assistant to sales manager by, first 
class yellow pine man. Seven years’ mill—eight years’ road 
experience. First class references. Will go anywhere. 
Address “T. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 


Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 
12x20—40, including also table of freights, weights and lum- 
ber, shingles, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the 
different log scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid; five copies 
$1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED-—SITUATION 
In Southern or Central States. Young Northern man, 30 
years of age, twelve years’ experience from tally boy’ up. 
Past three years foreman of large wholesale yard. Handi 
out-put from trimmers to and on board cars. Good grade 
and inspector. Strictly temperate. Twelve years with pres 
ent employers. First class references character and ability. 
ddress “1, 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LAND AND TIMBER MAN WISHES POSITION. 

Thoroughly competent man wishes position. Experienced 

in south, middle west and Pacific coast. Prefer Coast. Would 

consider’ position as Woods Superintendent. Can get results 
dress “T, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION WANTED BY 
Retail yard manager. Ten years’ experience; 5 yrs. assistant 
in large yard, 5 yrs. manager of small yard. 27 yrs. old; 
married ; strictly sober. Am at present employed, but would 
like position with chance of advancement and possible invest- 
ment. Will work on straight salary or salary and commission, 
Reference furnished if ar. 
Address . 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO BUILD A SAWMILL OR 
To operate a mill or plant as manager or to file for a mill 
any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 

ddress “T,, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Large retail yard. Twenty years’ experience managing 
wholesale and retail yards in Michigan and Indiana. Know 
the mill end, good accountant, a business getter. Unques- 
tioned references furnished. Married, and strictly tem- 
perate. 
Address 








“S, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
SOUTHERNER, 29, 


Ten years’ yellow pine experience manufacturing, retail and 
special millwork ends desires immediate change. A-1 book- 
keeper, stenographer, good collector, retail salesman on stock 
and speciaities. Executive «x Can come ‘well recom- 
mended.” Write or wire L. E. THORNTON, Stuckey, Ga. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
Now employed wants to make a change. Have managed a 
retail yard for nine years and am familiar with all sides of 
the business. Am married and speak German. If you are 
looking for a capable. live awake manager address 
“S. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPT., 
Sawmill operation. Had number years’ experience northern 
hardwood and southern yellow pine. 36 years old. Sober, 
and can furnish best of references. 
Address 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A-!| BAND SAW FILER AND MILL MAN 
Desires change for personal reasons. Ten years’ experience. 
Five years with present employer. Best references. 

Address “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
March first by young man who has worked in the yellow pine 
mills, and is now managing a yard for one of the largest 
companies in the central west. 

Address “S. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











. WANTED—POSITION AS WOODS FOREMAN 
Or Timber Cruiser and Land Surveyor. Have years of ex- 
perience in either position. ne reference. Yellow Pine dis- 
trict preferred. Can £0 at one 

Address , ae,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


JOHN AIELLO, RAILROAD CONTRACTOR 
41 North Center St., Bradford, Pa. 
Laborers supplied on short notice 
and all kinds of excavating done. 


SALES MANAGER 
For i pine operation with annual production of forty 
it feet selling direct from mill, desires change. 
dress “§. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER STOCKS TO SELL 
In Detroit District by Commission Salesman 
dress “S. 38,” care ASuRtCAe LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN 
Logging department by man with twenty-five years’ experi- 














ence with teams. Now woods superintendent, but want 
immediate change. 
Address “R. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—PERMANENT POSITION 
By first- class band saw filer and practical mill man. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Will guarantee entire satisfaction on 
any proposition. Best of reference. 
Address BAND SAW FILER, Glendora, Miss. 


OFFICE MAN. 
Young man with 15 years’ general office experience in 
Wholesale Lumber business desires =: Familiar with 
bookkeeping, handling of claims, collections, quotations, etc. 





. Has also had outside Sg 3 experience. 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position. Have had 18 years’ experience in logging 
with teams and skidders. Understand the laying out and 
building of tram and standard Railroads, also the estimat- 
ing and buying of timberlands. Am now employed and have 
a for of past 14 years by one of the largest operators 
in the sou 


Address “P, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN AGGRESSIVE EXECUTIVE 
Good Organizer and Competent Manager able to take full 
charge of Lumber Operation is open for engagement. 20 
years’ experience stump to trade; past 10 years in charge 
large Pacific Coast business in Fir and Cedar; handled Tim- 
ber, Railroad and Woods Operations, Milling, Sales, ete. 
Thorough knowledge all Secretarial requirements, general 
accounting, auditing, costs and well-qualified to take responsi- 
ble part in conduct of big affairs. Energetic, resourceful, 
reliable. Good personality, correct habits; clean record; 
rugged health. Will £0 anywhere. Reasonable salary. 
Address “1, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Left hand mill. Fast man. 
Address “T. 36,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A-! BOOKKEEPER-OFFICE MANAGER 


Wants position either in Northern Minnesota, Wisconsin or 





Michigan. Age 35, single. Twelve years’ lumber manufac- 
turing experience. 
ddress “T, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Lumberman position as manager or superintendent of saw 
mill og Will only consider healthy southern location, 
handling Cypress, Pine, or Hardwoods. 

Address “P, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
Have had seven years’ experience on fast cutting mills. 
Can furnish best of reference and come on short notice. 
ddress S. P. BOUCHER, Mt. Lick, W. Va. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS STORE MGR. OR 
Pay roll clerk. Ten years’ experience ; best references. 
Address “R. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-POSITION YARD MANAGER AND 
Auditor, 36 years old, 15 years’ experience. 
Address “8. $4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 


Of Hardwood Mill. ‘Twenty years’ experience. A No. 1 
Reference. 
Address “S. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CIRCULAR FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Address “T. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS WOODS FOREMAN 
15 years of experience. Employed at present but. wish to 
make a change. Best of reference. 
Address “T, 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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